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COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertising copy (changes or new 
advertisements) should reach us 
Saturday Morning to insure insertion 
in the issue of the following week. 

For the first issue in the month 
we should receive copy by Friday 


Morning of the week preceding. 





This issue of the Manufacturers’ 


Record consists of two parts. Part I is 
the regular weekly issue, and Part II is 
the ““'wentieth Anniversary” feature, 
it having been deemed best to publish 
the latter in separate cover from tli 
regular paper. 


— 


BUNCOMBE. 
All doubt about the buncombe in a 
the 


was re 


anti-trust measure in 
legislature of Maryland 
moved by the adoption by the lower 
drafted by 
American 


proposed 


amendment, 
Gompers of the 


Labor, which provided 


house of an 
President 
lederation of 
that nothing in the act should be con- 
strued as applying to trade unions or 
other labor organizations. What Mr. 
Gompers has to do with framing laws 
for the people of Maryland does not 
clearly appear. But his expressed hope 
that the bili might be defeated in case 
the amendment should not be adopted 
indicates a recognition on his part that 
an anti-trust measure would naturally 
apply to some of the labor 
tions of the country, and if enforced, 
the exist- 


organiza- 


would remove all reason for 
ence of labor leaders. The adoption of 
the amendment was an indication that 
the passage of the bill would be with 
out any effect except upon the dupes 
of agitators. Such an exception as that 
proposed by Mr. Gompers would un 
doubtedly work toward a judicial dec 
the unconstitutionality of 

The bill failed, but 
Vells was heard upon it. 


laration of 
the measure. not 
before Mr. 
Its introduction was, therefore, not in 
vain. 
———— 

Regarding plans for the 
ment of a $150,000 cotton mill at Bren 
ham, Mr. D. C. Giddings, Jr., 
writes to the Manufacturers’ Record: 


establish 


Texas, 


From the number of letters I have received 
in regard to this proposed building, I am 
pleased to believe that the Manufacturers’ 
Record is a splendid advertising medium. 





THE SOUTH TO ENJOY 


It must be 


CONQUESTS 


OF NEW MARKETS. 


With peculiar satisfaction that you look back from the twentieth 


milestone in the history of the Manufacturers’ Record upon the progress which 


has been made by your journal (which so ably serves the industrial interests 


of the South), and by yourself and the others who were present at the birth of 


that enterprise, and who are now enjoying the fruits of industry and perse- 


verance, 


So closely identified has your journal been with all that has gone 


forward in the South of late years, “part of which you were and all of which 


you saw,” that it seems something in the nature of gratuitous advice to offer 


any suggestions touching what has been done and what as yet remains to be 


accomplished in the line of Southern development. 


Bradstreet’s is, of course, interested in the success alike of all sections of 


the country, but it is with special gratification that we view the progress made 


in the last twenty years at the South, and the ample promise held out of good 


work yet to be done, 


because, 2s you yourself know, Bradstreet’s has always 


been prompt to record new developments in Southern trade, which its close 


connection commercially, particularly in credit reporting and in the recording 


of cotton-crop and other conditions, 


enable it to 


make. It would be only 


traversing already familiar paths to write of the marvelous developments in 


agriculture, in industry and commerce which the South has made in the life- 


time of the Manufacturers’ Record. 


On the other hand, viewing results 


already achieved and the obstacles already surmounted, it needs no sanguine 


eye to see that the progress already made is but a tithe of that which promises 


during the same period of time in the 
ticularly in the line of manufacturing, 


else in the 


future. 


The future of the South, par 


is indeed a flattering one. Nowhere 


world can there be found such a close grouping of all the raw 


materials, such as cotton, coal, iron, lumber and oil, which go to form a basis 


of industrial activity. 


Soil and climate alike appear to lend themselves to 


furthering this activity, and recent census returns point to the varied attrac- 


tions of that part of the country, attracting the industrious and capable of 


other States and countries to the 


South. 


To a greater extent probably than 


any other section of the country will the South share in the fruits of conquests 


of new lands and markets which are embraced in the present movement of 


commercial expansion, and rich, indeed, promises to be the heritage which 


the South of today will leave to its children and its children’s children. 


BRITAIN DESPAIRING. 


The Iron and Coal Trades Review of 


VOT 


London recognizes that the supremacy 
that once belonged to Great Britain in 
practically everything that pertains to 
the domain of manufacturing industry 
has now largely been wrested from it 
by rival nations possessed of greater 


resources, greater enterprise, larger 


capital or other advantages. It says: 


Not than years ago Great 


Britain 


iron ore, pig-iron, st 


more twenty 


the producer of coal, 


greatest 


eel of all kinds, tinplates 


was 


and other important manufactured commodi 
I 

This 

year the 


**record”’ 


ng the nations of the earth 


ties amo 


is now a thing of the past Last 
United 
in making more 
own country, and it is regarded as probable 
this year the United will 


their series of records by 


States established another 


open-hearth steel than our 


that States com- 


plete manufactur 
larger tonnage of tinplates than our 

The fact is there are very few fields 
by our wonderfully ener 
Shipbuilding is almost 


ing a 
selves. 
left unconquered 


etic kin act 


oss sea 


the only 
mountey is still unquestioned, but we do not 


great industry in which our para 
how long this may continue to be so 
with it su 
practi 


know 
Shipbuilding, of course, carries 
premacy in naval 
cally in all that belongs to the shipbuilders’ 


and it may 


engineering, and 


irt. It also, in this case at least 
in any analogous cases in the future 
the ocean. 
United 

producing 


carries 
But 
States 


with it 
what of 
but a 
than 50,000 tons a year of iron and steel ship 
whereas this year is likely to give 
them from ; During the 
last few years many new shipbuilding yards 
have been built in the United States, 
of them equal in extent and in the variety 
equipment to any 


supremacy upon 
The 


were 


the outlook? 


few years ago less 
building, 
350,000 to 400,000 tons 


some 


and perfection of their 
thing that is to be found on the Clyde, the 
Tyne or the Wear. The Americans evidently 
mean to be well to the front in both shipping 
and shipbuilding. They have cheaper mate- 
rials, speaking generally, than any other na- 





BRADSTREET’S, 


tion. They 


however, and they have 


lack experience on a large scale, 
to pay higher wages 
to the men employed both in building and 


in manning ships 


In spite of its admission that there is 
that 
ultimately take from Great Brit- 


a danger American shipbuilders 
may 
ain part of its shipbuilding trade, the 
Iron and Coal Trades Review has not 
lost heart about the general prospects, 
but contends that in coal, iron and steel, 
machinery and hardware British firms 
still far 
business of any in the world. 


foreign 
It pro 
tests, therefore, vigorously against the 


have by the largest 


pessimistic tone of the English press 
about American competition, pays high 
tribute to 
prise, and says: 


sritish capacity and enter- 


We should not probably huve said so much 
that is calculated to stimulate self-com 
placency in our fellow-countrymen had we 
not felt that the exhortations given in this 
journal on previous occasions have been laid 
to heart, and that we are at really 
“clothed and in our right mind” as to our 
work in the future. Had the diatribes of the 
daily press been justified, the only possible 
attitude left to the British manufacturer 
would have been one of despair. Is there 
any evidence that this has become the set- 
tled complexion of his business? On the con 
trary, we have not the least hesitation in de- 
claring that from one end of the kingdom 
to the other the British manufacturer has 
not only made up his mind to set his house 
in order, but is actually and persistently and 
zealously doing it. We know of very few 
establishments of any importance through- 
out the length and breadth of the land that 
either have not already been remodeled and 
improved, or are now being so, and we are 
confident that there never was a time when 
so much was being done in building aux- 
iliary works and plants of every kind. In 
nearly every case of the kind with which we 


last 





are acquainted the design, machinery and 


equipment generally are thoroughly up 


date. Let our labor and transportation c« 


ditions be modified, and we shali have but 


little cause to fear for the future 


All of this is very patriotic and very 
ealculated to 
Amel 


commendable, and is 


check extravagant notions about 
Great Britain 


ican with 


held both in England and in Ameries. 


competition 


There is no doubt that the rapid strides 
made by the United States as an ex 


porter of manufactured goods have 


wrought a change for the better in 


Britain, and it may 
the 


imethods in Great 


be reasonably expected that con 


tinued interaction of intluences in the 


two nations will bring about a wondet 
ful 
whole world. 


industrial development for the 


= 


LDVERTISING TRNAS. 

It is pretty certain that Texas will be 
well represented at the Louisiana Pu 
chase Exposition next year. The news 


papers of the State are making a per 
sistent and vigorous campaign in that 
without 


direction, which will not be 


excellent effect. The Jimplicute of 


ferson in a recent issue made a strong 
plea that Texas show at St. Louis what 
fields it presents for investments, and 
said: 

Her 3,000,000 bales of cotton can and should 
be made ready for the markets of the world 
within her own limits; every hide should lx 
made into leather, and the 
supply all the wants of 


should be made 


leather made to 


man; her timber 


into furniture, wagons and 
her iron ores should 
be made into everything made of iron, 
the markets supplied with the manufactured 


and corn and othe 


every class of vehicles; 
and 
article; her wheat rice 
cereals should leave the State ready for use 

in fact, nothing should leave the State in the 
unmanufactured state. This all ca 

be done within because Tex: 

has the cheapest fuel today of any State o 
country on earth. Is it not therefore very 
proper and important question, 

Texas do? Will her exhibit at St. Louis be 
a fit representation of her grandness? 


raw or 
her borders, 


what wil 


The Jimplicute suggests that if fifty 


cents per capita of population in the 
State be raised it would be possible to 
imake a magnificent display, and that 
the commisisoners’ court of each county 
per cap 


which 


contribute ten or fifteen cents 
ita, in consideration of each 
county should be permitted to have for 
circulation at the exposition printed 
pamphlets giving practical facts about 
the resources of the respective coun- 
ties. This is a decidedly practical sug- 
gestion, and in line with the enterpris- 
ing spirit which the press of the whole 
State is displaying. It is an advertise- 
ment in itself of Texas. 
ai ane 2 

The Nashville American has urged 
the abolition of two or three State offi 
cers, including the labor bureau, which 
it regards as practically valueless to 
the working people, and the State fac- 
tory inspectorship, which is character 
izes as a sinecure, from which neither 
employers nor employed get adequate 
returns. Other States have similarly 
useless offices created as sops to special 
interests. In two or three instances in 
the South the labor bureaus are per- 


forming valuable service, but in the 
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main they are not only useless expense, 


but really a menace to the peace and | in Western North Carolina and Eastern 
prosperity of the State Tennessee, and that seven Southern | 
=> States are watered by rivers rising in | By IF. E. SAWARD, Editor 
THAT PUBLISHING SCHEMI | this great divide, while one of the prin 2 : 
| a | [Written for the Manufacturers 
two weeks ago the Manufacturers’ | cipal ceteutaetes of the Ohio and ou I'wenty years have elapsed since the 
ne ne a | beep age — = gon erp Manufacturers’ Record, under its able 
a visionary scheme connected with the | head in the same region. Great inroads | ennieinasiantinds ‘ila tan Che dete of hatin: 


We 


book-publishing business. 


' t tl i t] ial expansion in the South, and right 
thea ro ted sole . f business | ores reserve, ye ere 18 Mm other . . 
{ project solely from a em : in tl United Stat | | well has it continued to fight for the 
P ' s affecting Southern edu- | Place in the United States of an equal a 
andpoint as affecting South > wit ; ty of | Causes here have been ups and downs, 
‘ ( rT s. The I ter of the | 4rea covered With So great a variety ol = : 
ttional interest he promoter « os hentia eal but the “ups” now are ahead, and it 
cheme too CCUSLO commenting | Valuabte tiinber | : 
cme took occasion, in i ad ; surely appears that the seat of greatest 
pon our editorial, to write | That timber should be handled upon 2 d : 
ny prosperity at any point of the country is 
\ F nt rd ed you . | &@ most approved plan for its preserva- | F x 
tr fa saan *? ; ,| to be that to which the Manufacturers 
dd , | tion, not only that it may be maintained E ‘ 
Bata : ‘ | Record is devoted. It is pleasing to 
, ; . R , is | indefinitely as a source of immediate ; a2 : 
Now, the Manufacturers’ Kecord Is | : know that its originator has continued in 
tslead people. It wealth, but also that the important ‘ . 
not accustomed to mislead peopl , health and vigor, and today conducts it 
streams nourished in those forest-clad 


carefullyavoids the flamboyancy which 


viewed | have already been made upon this great | 


characterized the preliminary litera 
ture of the promoter of this scheme, 
and it took special means to demon 


strate that the letter which he had pet 


suaded a Southern governor to circu 


late as a part of the promotion was in 
itself sleading. Of course, the Gov 
ernor can hardly be held responsible 
for misconceptions due to his letter, 
und | howed his faith in the pro 
posed ndertaking by attending the 

‘ it Charleston called by the 
pro! On the morning of that 
meeting local announcement was made 
that “all, or nearly all, the Southern 
States will be represented in the meet 
i by capable and earnest delegates, 


vhe ha 
{ fhe Manufacturers’ Record has 
carefully scanned the reports of the 
eeting, but has failed to discover that 
approached at all the expectations 
ibout it. Where were the delegates 


from “nearly all the Southern States?” 


I'l] 
he kind to be expected, and it is grati 


demonstration was eXactly of 


1s 


fying to note that the position taken by 


he Manufacturers’ Recowsd toward the 
project has been backed up by leading 
Southern newspapers which have given 
thought to it. 

- > - 


1PPALACHIAN 


any 


THE PARK, 
\ mi 


xress should pass is that providing for 


isure which the present Con 


the establishment of a great forest re 


serve in the Southern Appalachians 


This bas the earnest endorsement olf 


Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
\griculture, 


study of the subject, and is favored by 


who has made a Spec ial 

en of n 
realize the importance of protecting the 
headwaters of a system of rivers drain 
Atlantic 


Ohio 


ng in one direction toward the 
in and in another toward the 


und Mississippi rivers. The increasing 


value of the streams of that section is Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, | haye to meet this new and formidable 
shown in recent publications of the | May 8, 1902. competitor.” 
United States Geological Survey deal Independent Order Odd Fellows, May Prices abroad cannot be reduced. It is 
ing with the measurements conducted 13, 1902 the unsettled condition of labor that 
y the hydrogaphers of the Survey In addition to the dates stated, there | makes for higher cost, and this offers an 
rhese show that most of the rivers ot will be a Maryland Day, a Baltimore object-lesson to our own people. Fortu 
(eo! Alabama, Eastern Missis Day and a New York State Day. The] nately, West Virginia and other South- 
sippi, Tennessee, and some of Florida, xovernors of most of the other States | ern coal miners know a good thing when 
to say nothing of those of the Caro-| have under consideration the appoin they have it, and are not inclined to go 
linas, have their origin in the Appa | ment of days for their respective States. | jdle under trivial pretexts. In Great 
lachinn region at elevations between a Britain last year there were 624 wage 
1000 and 3000 feet above sea-level. The | A Big Pickling Plant. disputes, and 3,930,000 workdays were 
constant tlow of these streams, with It is announced at Portsmouth, Va., | lost by reason thereof. Fully two-thirds 
heir rapid fall, are sources of a large | that the H. J. Heinz Company of Pitts- | were in mining. Only 27 per cent. of the 
' int of power, which may readily | burg, Pa., has definitely decided to locate work-people gained their points, and 
developed for industrial purposes | a branch pickling plant there A site has nearly 35 per cent. of them were entirely 
Some of this power has already been been secured at Port Norfolk, where an | defeated, while in the case of 36 per 
utilized, but much of it is still running | extensive pickling plant will be equipped, | cent. the disputes ended in a compromise. 
o waste. Upon the preservation of the | designed mainly to supply the Southern | The question of an eight-hour day is up 


the 


rivers «de pends 


protecting and regulating 
these 
the constancy of the power 

that the g 
peaks of 


form 


reatest 
the 


Again, it is shown 


and the highest 


LISSses 


Appalachian mountain system, 


ive come to Charleston to attend 


iny parts of the country, who | 





ing the backbone and watershed of the 


| eastern part of the United States, are 


‘ ‘ us ably as at the outset. 
elevations shall lose none of their valu r ; nt ,; ' 
| : ; here wi ” many records of growth 
| able properties. The passage of the act , Sate ‘ ane 
: : |} dealt with in this special anniversary 
creating the Appalachian Park will in- | : : 
number, for twenty years in the South- 


sure both results , ; ; ; 
ern industrial field much in- 


deed 
A bill has been favorably reported in | 


a means very 


= 


more than in many other sections 


ape . of the country. The railways, then the 
the senate of Mississippi appropriating | 


mines and furnaces, then the growth of 
The 


basis of the wealth of any country is coal 


$25,000 for the creation and conduct of 
a State It be 


iit Mississippi could make | 


reologiecal is population, then wealth—so it goes. 


survey. 
lieved tl 


: and iron and the markets therefor. 
no better investment at this time 1 ’ ‘ , 
. . . here is to be a trade expansion in the 
Other Southern States, notably Geor i 
' |} next twenty years beyond the borders of 
|} gia, Maryland, North Carolina and} 


| . } this that is almost beyond the 


ra : . country 
rexas, are reaping the benefits of such : 


dreams of the most optimistic. One whe 


a medium for discovering and making 


the the 


alive then will cause benisons to rest 


is 
natural r 


known to world 


; : on the head of the brainy man of this age 
sources of their respective States for | ORE Ses 

; who saw the possibilities and labored to 
industry. ae : 
the development thereof. The Southern 


— — 
, States are to supply much of the future 

Special Days at Charleston. growth of as | commercial interests. 
Among the days which have been s There will be a vast increase in the coal 
lected for special purposes at the Charles- | tonnage. My latest report from the other 
ton Exposition are the following side as to the condition which confronts 
Illinois Day, March 11, 1902 England is that it is not a question as to 
Louisiana Day, March 27, 1902. whether Americans can compete with her 
Concatenation of Hoo-Hoos, March 29,] ¢oal, but as to whether they will. “In 
1902. the event of any wane of the present 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, April 1, | a, tivity in the United States, we have no 


1902, doubt that large supplies of Pocahontas 


Shriners’ Midway Night, April 2, 1902.) and Fairmont coal would be shipped to 





Limestone College Day, April 5, 1902.) Europe with little regard to profit or loss. 
Shriners’ Day, April 3, 1902 This is the American alternative to re- 
| North Carolina Week, April 7 to 14,] ctricetion of output in the maintenance of 

1902. prices.” And it is also remarked that in 

I. O. of R. M. of North Carolina, April] yiew of the growing expansion of the 

9, 1902. American coal trade and the serious in- 

Charlotte Day, April 9, 1902. roads which are likely to be made on the 
|} North Carolina Editors’ Day, April 10, | British position in the principal European 
1902. markets as a result of this unexpected 
Virginia Military Institute, April 20, competition, economies must ensue at 
} 1:02. British mines. “There is no question that 


Grand Le 
Mechanics, 


April 24, 1902, are 


of Junior Order of United | py employing larger cargo vessels than 


now in use the American competition 


Louisiana Purehase Exposition Day,] will increase and become more aggres- 
April 30, 1902, sive. Moreover, the continued depres- 
State Bankers’ Association, May 7,| sion in the freight market will tend to 
102. equalize the conditions under which we 


trade, but some will also be | again in the British legislature, and may 


exporting 
be a severe drawback to the coal trade. 
Any of 


sive and systematic scale that would un- 


transacted from this branch, Contracts 
he 
of vegetables and other products of 
Plans will be 


the buildings necessary, so that an early 


will made with farmers for supplies restriction output on the exten- 


the 
prepared at once for | doubtedly be implicated in an eight-hour 


soil. 


day would permanently and very appre- 


of the Coal Trade Journal. 


Record. | 


consumer on the Continent, in Sour! 


America or elsewhere. 
Many excellent deductions may | 
but the very strongest of all is the para 


mount position of the Southern minera 


resources; 


the next is the place they wil 


part of labor. 
people may well take a lesson from t 
that Brit: 


from labor disputes, and avoid them. 


evils have befallen Great 


FURNACES OF THE SOUTH. 


Changes and Improvements 


Being Made. 


Now 


Mr. James M. Swank, general manage: 
of the American Iron and Steel Associs 


tion, in gathering information from 
the iron-producing companies in tl 


United States on December 31 for his ai 
nual report, secured the following info 
mation relating to furnaces now out of 


blast and to be blown fu 


naces to be built, and some prospectiy 


in shortly, 


changes in the South: 

The Vista furnace of the Vir 
ginia Coal & Coke Co. at Buei 
Vista, Va., ran for twenty-three week 
during 1901. 
31, but the company expected to agai) 


ei 


Buena 
Iron, 


It was idle on Deceml« 


have it in blast on January 15. It als 
expected to blow in Dora furnace at Pu 
laski City, Va., on the same date. 

The Gem furnace of the Empire Sti 
& Iron Co. at Shenandoah, Va., did nm 
make any pig-iron in 1901. The compan 
advises us, however, that it may blow i 
the furnace during March or April. 

The Low Moor Iron Co. of Virginia has 
not as yet broken ground for its projecte: 
furnace at Low Moor. The size of th 
new stack will be 90x19 feet. 

The Graham Iron Co. of Graham, Va. 
has leased from the Virginia Iron, Coa! 
& Coke Co. blast at that 
place. The stack has been repaired, and 


its furnace 
will probably be blown in some time it 


February. Foundry and _ basic open 
The offi 
cers of the company are Frank P. Howe. 
president; Frank Samuel, secretary and 


Walter 


general 


hearth pig-iron will be made. 


treasurer, and vice 
Th 


Harrison 


Graham, 


president and manager, 


has an office in the 
Building, Philadelphia. 

The Reed Island furnace of the Vir 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. in Pulaski 


county, 


company 


Virginia, 
weeks during 1901, 


ran for twenty-six 
Cold-blast 


There were only two 


charcoal 
iron was made. 
charcoal furnaces in operation in Virginia 
in 1901. 

The new furnace which the Tube Stee! 
Co, is erecting at Benwood, W. Va.. will 
not be completed until some time next 
summer. Its size will be 100x21 feet. 
The Hillman Land & Iron Co. expecis 
to have its two furnaces at Grand Rivers. 
Ky., in operation in February or March. 
Coke be fuel of 
charcoal. Both furnaces have been idle 
since 1892, 

The Coal & Coke Co. 
had one of its two furnaces at Middles- 
Its 
idle stack may be blown in in March or 
April. 

The Cranberry Furnace Co. has leased 
from the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
its blast furnace at Johnson City, Tenn., 


will used for instead 


Virginia Iron, 


borough, Ky., in operation last year. 


and expects to have the furnace in blast 


toward the end of February. Special 
Bessemer iron, not exceeding .025 in 


phosphorus, will be made. Ore from the 








commencement of work can be arranged. ! ciably raise the price of coal to every 


Cranberry mines will be used. The name 


SOUTHERN COAL IN AMERICAN TRADE. 


1 


made from what has been here outlined, 


play in our trade expansion, and then the 
On this latter point our 
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of the furnace has been changed from 
Carnegie to Johnson City. William Wil- 
kins is Manager. 

Helen furnace at Clarksburg, Tenn., is 
now operated by the Red River Furnace 
Co. It was blowing on December 31. 

The furnace of the Napier Iron Works 
at Napier, Tenn., ran for fifty weeks dur- 
ing 1901. It was blowing at the close of 
the year. Foundry pig-iron was chiefly 
produced. 

Iron & Railroad 


(o, had only one of its three furnaces at 


The Tennessee Coal, 


South Pittsburg, Tenn., in operation at 
the close of 1901. The date when its two 
idle 
tain. 

The La Follette Coai, Iron & Railway 
Co. of La Follette, Tenn., had not blown 
The 


stack is 95x20, and has an annual capac- 


furnaces will be blown in is uncer- 


in its new furnace on December 31. 


itv of 125.000 tons. 


Bear Spring furnace at Bear Spring, 


Tenn., is now operated by the Dover Iron 
( Charcoal pig-iron is produced. 
The Buffalo Iron Co. of Nashville, 


Tenn., has discontinued the use of mixed 
Hereafter 
On 


charcoal and coke for fuel. 
coke will be used in all its furnaces. 
December 31 it had one furnace in blast 
at Mannie, Tenn. It expected to blow in 
its idle stack at that place in February. 

& Coal At- 


“a 
operate Rising 


The Georgia Iron Co. of 


did 


furnace last 


lanta, Ga., not its 
Fawn year. The company 
may erect a new furnace in 1902, 


Georgi: 


Ga., 


the 


Tallapoosa furnace of 


Vineyard Co. of Tallapoosa, Was 


idle during 1901. The furnace may be 
sold in the near future. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal «& 
Iron Co. is now enlarging one of its Clit 
ton furnaces at Ironaton, Ala. It ex- 


pects to have the furnace ready for blast 


in February. 


The new furnace which the Central 
Iron & Coal Co, is erecting at Tusea 
loosa, Ala., will be 85x18 feet, and will 


have an annual capacity of about 60,000 

Coke will be used 
Red mountain 
W oodstock 


tons of foundry iron. 
from and 


the 


and red ore 


brown ore from district 
in Alabama. 

The Pioneer Mining & Manufacturing 
(Co. of Thomas, Ala., which is controlled 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., expects 
to have its new furnace completed in 
March. 

Only one of the three Sheffield furnaces 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
at Sheffield, Ala., was in operation 


The date when the two 


Co. 
on December 31. 
idle 
settled, 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
had three of its four furnaces at Birming- 
The 


is eX 


furnaces will resume has not been 


Iron Co. 
ham, Ala., in blast on December 31. 


idle furnace is 
pected to be ready for blast on April 1. 


being rebuilt, and 
Its three active furnaces were practically 
rebuilt last year. 

The United Pipe & 
Foundry Co. advises us that the report 


States Cast-Iron 


that it contemplated erecting two new 
blast furnaces at Sheffield, Ala., is pre- 
mature, 

The Northern Alabama Iron & 
Railway Co. expects to blow in its fur- 
nace at Talladega, Ala., in February. It 


was idle during the whole of 1901. 


Coal, 


The two Oxmoor furnaces of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Ox- 
moor, Ala., idle December 31. 
The date when they 
settled. 

Cc. E. Buek & Co. are now operating 
the blast furnace at Trussville, Ala. The 
name of the furnace has been changed 


were on 


will resume is un- 


from Trussville to Ella. It was in opera- 


tion for about nine weeks in 1901. 
The Williamson furnace at Birming- 
ham, <Ala., is leased by the 


no longer 


Jones Valley Iron Co. Communications 
concerning the furnace should be sent to 
the Williamson Iron Co, at Birmingham. 
The Woodword Iron Co. of Woodward, 
Ala., expects to blow in one of its two 

joth 
No. 1 
blast fifty-two weeks and No. 2 for forty- 
idle 


| 
| 
| 


Decem- | 


furnaces in February. furnaces 


were running last year, being in 


two weeks. One was on 
ber 31. 

The Shelby 
had 


of blast on December 31 for repairs. The | 


Iron Co. of Shelby, Ala., | 


one of its two charcoal stacks out 


idle furnace is expected to resume in Feb- 

ruary. 
The Co. of 

Texas, expects to blow in its charcoal fur- 


Jefferson Llron Jefferson, 


| 


It was idle during the | 


nace early in 1902. 
whole of 1901. 


The Pig-Iron Market. 


& Co. of 


say: 


Matthew Addy Cincinnati in 


their weekly report 


“While 


and sellers have 


the pig-iron market is* buoyant, 
so much to do that they 
wish the days were forty-eight hours long 
four, yet there ure 


instead of twenty 


| 
more troubles and annoying features in | 
| 


current trade than ever before. This 
does not apply, of course, to new orders, 
for they are being booked for delivery 


over the last half of the year, aud no one 


is finding fault with prices or terms. It 
applies to the difficulty in supplying iron 


now due on old orders. In the first place, 


there is not enough spot iron to go 


around. Consumers are being compelled 


to shut down for days at a time because 


of the non-delivery of raw materials. 


| that 





There has never in previous years been 


such an absolute shortage of coke and 


iron as at present. But the worst of the 


situation is that the railroad companies 


are utterly inadequate to properly and 
promptly handle the traflie that is offered 
They 


then they 


are short of cars primarily, 


them. 


and are short of locomotives. 


It has been reported that the car situa 


tion is gradually improving; on the con 


trary, it is worse today than it has been. 


In the South there has been a_ better 


ment, but the Northern roads are far be- 


hind. The Southern roads are not allow 
ing their cars to go north of the Ohio 


river except in a few isolated cases, and 


at every one of the Northern gateways 
there is a congestion and accumulation of 
pig-iron that is hopeless. Our mails are 
burdened with the requests of customers 
to hurry forward iron that has been 
shipped them, but which is in the block- 
ades at various Ohio river points. Fur- 
naces have been banked for lack of coke, 
and foundrymen who in some cases have 
able to the 


melt it. <A 


iron have not been secure 


coke with which to few 
months ago such a situation would have 
seemed impossible, but today it is plainly 
With all 


not in any 


apparent, our boasted facili- 


ties we are proper shape to 
handle the business of the country when 
it is at flood-tide. 
“As for the new business of the week, 
it is a repetition of the same old story. 
An immense quantity of all kinds of iron 
Orders have ranged from 


100 


has been sold. 


5000 tons down to tons, deliveries 


for the main part being from July 
through December. There is no diminu- 
tion in inquiry, and there is every reason 
trade will continue for 


to expect that 


some time to come as at present. It 
might also be said that trade promises to 
continue indefinitely, except that the day 
must inevitably come when the iron avail- 
That, 


apparently, will be the only limit to the 


able for sale will have been sold. 
present prolonged buying movement.” 


A company recently organized at 


Petersburg, Va., will not only manufac- 





ture peanut oil, but will grind the hulls. 


| 


THE METROPOLIS OF FLORIDA. 


Wonderful Recuperative Ability of 


Jacksonville. 

[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 6. 
Ilow that “the 


world will little heed or long remember” 


strikingly true it is 


even the great calamities which come to 


us may be demonstrated by asking any 


man living a thousand miles from here 


when it was the Jacksonville fire occurred, 
and how much of a conflagration it was, 
anyhow; and even one who today drives 


over the busy, bustling city, with only 


here and there an undisturbed mass of 


debris, all else being order, with finished 


dwellings and business houses appearing 


; on every hand, will find it hard to realize 


vo than May 3 of 1901 


longer 


the 


140 of best business and residence 


bloeks of Jacksonville were licked up in 


au roaring contlagration that raged unim 


peded for eight hours, leaving 455 acres of 


embers and ashes, making 10,000 people 
homeless, and entailing a net loss of some 
thing like $15,000,000, The horrors of an 


eight-hour battle with death and destruc 


| tion, the misery and want and desolation 


of the hours and days and weeks that fol 


lowed—for it was utter darkness that 
night; the water service was also de 
stroyed; people, almost naked, and con 


thirst, wandered aimlessly 


about the whole night through, 


sumed with 
and then 
for long after had to be fed by the utside 
world—these are features which no one 
faint 
had 


hearing the story from the lips of one who 


endured it all. 


not there can know, and a concep 


tion of which can only be through 


But the rapid recovery from the disaste1 


sa fact so big that all may see, and see 


ne. cannot withhold applause. Beautiful 


stone structures are nearing completion in 


| the business portion, handsome homes 
have already taken the place of those 
burned down, the new Windsor Hotel 


would do credit to most any city, and the 
destruction of many of the piers has fur- 
nished the opportunity to widen and ex 
tend River street, and build new and more 
adequate piers, adapted to the growing 
river commerce of the place. 

There has not yet been entire recovery 
from the fire, of course, for among the 
2568S buildings destroyed were the county 
courthouse, with the 
IHfall and market, the Board of Trade and 
City the 


three engine-houses, police headquarters 


records; the 


City 


Library, fire department and 
and jail, the armory, seventeen churches, 
The High the 
Elks’ Club buildings. But 


has been done in so short 


Seminole and 
that 
a time is truly 
the 


district and hears the story of the fire, and 


School and 


so much 
who visits burned 


marvelous to one 


it gives one a thrill of pride to recognize 
in the clear grit of these Jacksonville peo 
ple the kind of stuff out of which are made 
The 


addressed 


communities worth talking about. 


vigor with which they have 
themselves to repairing their fortunes and 
to going their destined way as the pre-em 
inent commercial center of the section in 
spires an admiration and a confidence for 
and in them which may, after all, give to 
the fire some of the elements of a blessing 
in disguise. 

It is all the more notable, this vigorous 
recovery from an appalling disaster, when 
one remembers the other calamities from 

yellow 
1894-95, 


which Jacksonville has suffered 
fever in 1ISS88, and the freeze of 
which destroyed millions of dollars’ worth 
of Florida fruit and paralyzed the com 
the 
never Was a wealthy community, either. 


lack of 


merce of State. And Jacksonville 


In looks, spirit and inherited 


wealth it impresses one very much as do 


thriving, growing, ambitious cities of its 





class in the West. The city and the peo 


ple in it have a future; they know it, and 


they propose to carve it out in the face of 
any and every obstacle. 


There was distributed in relief to the 


victims of the fire $230,000 in money, and 
as much more in food, clothing, furniture 


and tools. How carefully the local com 


mittee distributed this relief and how 


needy must have been those who received 


aid is illustrated by an incident related. 


A man who had lost his home and his 


business, but who was not destitute, asked 
When 


the chairman of the committee described 


to be helped to make another start. 


to him the misery aod want of many of 


the other 10,000, the applicant drew a 
check and handed it over for the relict 
fund. 

The work of relief began early on the 


morning after the fire Shelter, clothing. 


food, everything, was needed for the thou 
sinds of homeless, hunery and naked men, 
women children, A 


Council and Board of Trade was called to 


and meeting of the 


create a permanent relief committee. In 
meeting a dispatch was read an 


the New York Chamber of 
Merchants’ Associ 


tht 
nouncing that 
Commerce and ithe 


had 


mittee, 


together, organized a relief com 
Abram S cha 


Inet 
with Ilewitt as 


man, and almost before the fire had 
extinguished had started a train of twelve 
cars, loaded with provisions, for the Jack 
The had 


given right of way, and the S20,000 worth 


sonville sufferers, train beet 
of supplies it contained would soon conmu 
No ery for aid had 


gone up as yet; the people were almost too 


thundering into town, 


dazed to realize what was their condition 


or what steps for relief would be required, 


and this spontancous haste to thus gener 


ously come to their aid so touched and 


overwhelmed the meeting that men broke 
down and cried. 
The work of systematic assistance 


could be, It 


pro 


ceeded as rapidly as wis 


foundthat thousands of people would have 


to be sheltered in tents for months to 


come, and on May 13 an appeal for help 


was sent out to the world, The respons« 


was generous, though the needs of the suf 
ferers Were great, many of them having 
lost everything in the world they ownes: 
There was much sickness in the camps 


also, and in addition to the six who pet 


number of others, 


died 


the effects of the shock and exposure. 


ished in the fire, a 


mestly women, subsequently frou 


The amount of insurance involved wa 


not large— only some $5,000,000 or $6,000, 


000 in all—but the companies required 


time to make payments, and as much de 


lay as technicalities would give they took 


advantage of. It was thus some thre 
mouths before those who carried insu 


ance were able to collect on their policies, 
and building operations were delayed that 
that 


long. 


It is therefore proper to say 


the great recovery of Jacksonville ha 


about in a little more 


The 


work, 


practically come 


relief com 


final 


than six months’ time. 
mittee finished up its made 


reports and adjourned sine die on the last 
day of the year. 
future will 


That the Jacksonville of the 


be a much better-built city than the Jack 


souville of the past is evidenced by the 
buildings already completed and under 
way, and the presence here of excellent 


architects from all parts of the country 


gives assurances of a diversity in archi 
tecture which will relieve the city of any 
aspect of monotony in the style of its 


buildings, 
And so the metropolis of Florida turns 


a bright and confident face to the future, 


Such wounds as have been hers do no 


entirely heal in a day or a year, but with 


her indomitable pluck, she will not only 


fully recover, but will reach heights of 





greater importance, power and glory as 


the years go by. ALBERT PHENIs. 
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FLORIDA’S EAST COAST. 


Wondertal (hanges Wrought 


Pieasure and Profit. 
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sion d setth | 
the development is only its y 

. | 
Mi Flagler himself believes, for with | 
every requisite in the way of s nd | t 


imate, the great fact of close proximity | parently borne out by facts, that the cli- 
ie markets of the North is believed | mate has more to do with fruit and vege- 
him to foreshadow a development mad table growing than soil, anyhow. He 
section beside which present opera-| tells of having his gardner fill one box 
mere experiments. There may x ith broken stones and another with rich 
be such profits as at present | soil, in which the same vegetables were 
d fruits, although the first in | planted, and that both grew equally well. 
has always and probably al- | Ile also relates having seen a man near 
ommand a_ gilt-edged price, | Miami blasting holes in the rock, in which 
| vent the returns at present he planted orange trees, and they got 
iring that rapid development | along all right. 
w for years to come, When | In addition to the great hotels at At 
| 1 tomat rop yielding $30,-| lantic Beach, St. Augustine, Ormond, 
000 prof one year, of fru aisers and | Pulm Beach and Miami, Mr. Flagler has 
ers wl have a succession of | built a million-dollar “cottage,” “‘White 
e wl ir through, and who, | Hiall,” on the shores of Lake Worth, at 
g mate which is like | Palm Beach, and here he proposes to 
of the months 1 the | spend much of his time. Doubtless he 
getting rich in their pleasing would rather remain in this peaceful, 
temptation to try a Florida | dreamy clime than anywhere else, for it 
s hard to put by, especially if | is impossible to conceive of a more 
e to a man when snowbound and | favored spot or a more attractive home. 
beni icy blasts of the | But had much that he has done been 
N | New York Herald publishes | simply designed for advertising purposes, 
emp ture at the various re the end might justify the means for that 
doubt this eloquent tabk | consideration alone. He has shown, by 
ponsible for many a tourist and | his hotels and grounds and by his own 
mescel turning his fa toward | home, what a heavenly place Florida can 
I esp ly when, as du ¢ the | be made, and with a little effort and some 
cent rd, he finds the Palm Beach | money, how every vestige of the wilder- 
I showing 75, while his blood | ness can be banished. He has provided 
ngealing over a temperature of 4 be- | veritable land of enchantment, “where 
And there is testimony to show that | summer sings and never dies,” and when 
I sun heat is by o ment the | one has once known those bowers of 
| | dwell f the f North | flowers and groves of palms, has in dead 
1 reg | Last summer might be | of winter listened to the song of birds 
sidered a fair season for testing the | ind felt the soft wind as it lazily rustled 
f vl or weeks in July the | by, has looked on that wonderfully blue 
North seemed a very furnace. Mr. | sky and into the crystal depths of the 
lag 1 me he had remained at his] tepid Southern sea, the spell cannot be 
vy it Palm Beach till August, and | broken, and if he do not return there to 
1 it as pleas t as he could ask | live, the glorious m« mory of it all will 
Llow could make a few thou | haunt him till he dies. 
p each year he would prob- | ALBERT PHENIS. 
begrudge the time and money a | SNe were 
Bar Harbor would require | SABINE PASS DEAL. 
Judging | the indard of values | Reported Purchase of Water-Front 
shed they are not by John H. Kirby. 
ess in the line of circu [Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
S currency; heir communities, | Beaumont, Texas, February 17. 
gh it is doubtless true that Mr. The largest trade item by far to Texas 
gler does regard them as mere inci-] jy general and Southeast Texas in par- 
the development of the country. | ticular is the purchase of the bulk of the 
Im md Jefferson were at the | Sabine Pass water-front by Mr. John H. 
B s at Pa Beach this winter | Kirby. This property has been owned 
We e glad to have such distinguished by the Kountze brothers of New York 
Mr Mlagler to me, “but ely, and they have been the possessors 
excursionist looking for a home, to | of this property for something like thirty 
to Florida is an event, iS} yours, When it was first bought the 
et the « try than se veral water had a depth to the sea of five feet, 
He will go home and tell all his | 44 by continually hammering away from 
bors of the wonders he has seen, | ihe citizens of Beaumont particularly 
dit w be neighborhood gossip for all | jy js depth was increased to twenty-seven 
all The consequence is that] poet until the great Galveston storm 
se people will come down here | came and it was filled in somewhat, and 
" _— now they are asking an appropriation of 
Mr. Flagler does not pose as a philan- | $180,000 for the purpose of cleaning it 
in fact, if he poses at all, it is} out again. With this property in Mr. 
who does not pos “I long ago | Kirby's hands it is thought that the depth 
up my mind that I didn’t want to] will be maintained and that the influ 
y red feathers,” said he. “I | ences at Washington will be stronger 
want any front seat, and Iam just | than ever to that end. The price must 
> 1 letting what is being have been in the neighborhood of $2,500, 
8 I tseil OOO if all the property was taken in. <A 
It heless true that he takes the | report has been circulated to the effect 
rest in the settlement of | that the Standard Oil Co. had made this 
country and in the welfare and pros- | purchase, but it is without foundation. 
the 1it and vegetable growers The work on the large Burt refinery 
t ¢ his li When the big | was started this week, and the track to 
‘ l I 1804-95 he loaned | the site was also commenced. The re 
V ms, and it was he who] finery will have a capacity of 2000 bar- 
vel t fu er south, no- | rels at first, but will be arranged so that 
s 1, that Dade county, | this may be doubled as the trade: war 
Mist no frost | 1 come, so he rants. The number of men employed by 
1 his l » Miar ind as a] the refinery and the shops in connection 
e has been a general move with it will be 750 under the 2000 ca 
citrous fruit-growers to South | pacity and 1500 if it is increased. 
l d so far results have justified The Guffey Company at Port Arthur 
e mov While Miami is built on a] is also starting in another addition, or a 
l matic 1 much of the country | separate and complete refinery, being its 
t might be said lave m ock | No. 3. It is said that it will be the largest 
n soil, it is Mr. Flagler’s theory, ap the world 








The work on the Forward refinery at 
Orange is also going ahead rapidly, and 
should be 


The principal event of the week in lum 


finished in ninety days mors 


ber has been the final closing of the deal 
Mr. John H. Kirby, i 

vidually, for the pine-timber lands of thy 
Nona Mills Co. of These ‘ 


virgin long-leaf yellow-pine lands of San 


for $25,000 by 


Texas. 


Augustine, Sabine and Angelina co 
ties, and it is said to be the best timber 
left in the State. Mr. Kirby will, it is 
thought, take immediate steps to pl 
saw-mills there in the belt. The Sar 
Fe extension that is being built from 


Beaumont north will penetrate this tim 


ber and give it an available market. ‘T 


Nona Mills 


with 


Co. of Texas bk 
Nona Mills Co., 


ited, that is now operating a 


ars no « 
Lit 


lar 


nection the 
very 
saw-mill in Louisiana at Leesville, thou; 
the stockholders of the two concerns a 
the same. 

The 


big purchase a 


Kirby Lumber Co. made anot! 


few days since, when 


bought the saw-mill at Devers and 43,000 


acres of pine timber just to the north 


Liberty county. This is also a very lars 


consi 


purchase, but the amount of the 


eration could not be learned. 


Interest in Oil for Fuel. 


As the 


in oil 


illustrating increasing inceres 
Mr. D. 1 
to the Mam 


as follows: 


letter from 
West of Charleston, S. C., 


for fuel is a 


facturers’ Record 

“Having been referred to you for info 
mation, will you kindly let me know tl 
names of any concerns making hot-wat 


oil My) 


business is planting and growing berri 


boilers using fuel for heating. 


and vegetables, ete. I contemplate put 
ting in some hot-water pipes, and belie 
that fuel oil will answer my purpose, bu 
do not know of a single concern making 


boilers using fuel oil.” 


OIL NOTES. 


About Petroleum and Its 


Uses. 


Facts 
A dispatch from San Antonio, Texas, 
Antonio & 


has placed 


that the San Aransas 


for 


says 


Pass Railway an order 


six steel oil tanks to supply fuel to the 


the road. ‘Two of the tanks 


engines on 
to be of 55,000 barrels capacity each, 


are 


and the other four of 50,000 barrels each 


The Works of 
Beaumont has effected permanent organ 
W. UH. 
and general manager; 
R. C, 


I’, Keith, treasurer. 


Penman Tank and Iron 


ization with Penman, 
H. B. Stati, vice 
Duff, secretary, and J, 
The facilities that 
afford 


assist largely in developments in the field, 


president 


president; 


this $125,000 company will will 


It is said that contracts for twenty-four 


steel tanks to cost S2ZS,000 heve already 


been signed with the Southern Pacifie 
Railway, which is utilizing in all its de- 
partments the advantages which Beau 
mont oil offers as a fuel. The Penman 
plant includes the removal of an estab 


lishment that was conducted successfully 


at East Chicago, Ind., for some years, 


A dispatch from New Orleans says that 


New Orleans men are interested with 
President W. J. Kelly of the Warriot 
River Coal Co. of Alabama in the incor- 
poration of a line of barges to operate 
from tidewater on the Warrior river at 
the Tuscaloosa coal mines to New Or 
leans by way of the Lake Borgne canal. 
State Geologist Earle Sloan of South 
Carolina, in submitting his first annual 


report, lays special stress upon the neces 
sity for investigations leading to the prof- 
itable development of the kaolin and clay 
deposits which exist in valuable extent in 





nearly every county of the State. 
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AMERICANS IN MEXICO. “Within the present year some $10,-| this city are large and well arranged, | chuca, Zacualtipan & Tampico Railroad. 
000,000 Mexican currency has been ap- | and some of them carry enormous stocks. | A few miles of this road have been built 
influence of Ideas and Capital from propriated by the federal and municipal rhe appearance of the stores is excellent, | for some years from Pachuea toward 
the United States. governments for improvements in this | and their show-windows compare favor-| Zacualtipan into a rich iron-mining re 
vh the present number of natives | “YY: An entire block has been pu thly with those of any American city. As | gion. The concession for the road carries 
t United States resident in the te chased for a site for a national theater, au rule, the large houses are well and con With it a liberal subsidy for construction 
Mexico is but 10,000, Ameri ind the demolition of the buildings | servatively managed. Failures in busi from the Mexican government, and the 
e yearly incrasing in number thereon has already begun. The middk ness here are far rarer than in the United proposed line of the road is said by engi 
American capital is becoming | &f 2” adjoining block has been purchased, States, neers to be the most feasible route to 
: evenly interested there. and P ind the buildings, including the old Na American capital is largely represented | Tampico It is intended to use the line 
; » the annual report of United |} tional Theater, have already been re j in transport ition interests. Mr. Barlow | of the Mexican (Vera Cruz) Railroad 
Ry Consul-General farlow of the | moved for the purpose of extending the | Writes on his point: from Pachuca to this eity—temporarils 
Cit Mexico, American ideas are | | rvenite f the Cinco de Mayo—one of “Numerous changes in the ow! rship it least I} road, When completed, will 
ol quite dominant in many respec a " a rdrangegicnteipe ind management of Mexican railroads | #ive @lmost an air line from this city to 
' . +} 1 ) } if ¥ to } } F 
Ih es to the State Department p ERO City rough from the cathedral t have taken place within the past year. Pampico, 
Narrow and dirty streets are being | the new theater A new palace of jus-| Phe Mexican Central Railroad, the most Phe Mexican government has recently 
j } rilt ) , } Os Laat . ‘ ‘Wf , 
st] ded by broad asphalted avenues, | © 1s ¢ bui t magnificent: ] mportant system in the republic, has re let a contract to a Chicago firm to build 
‘ ] . _ er 
1p urgely by American companies | oflice is soon to be begun; tine building cently passed into the control of a group enunal from the port of Tuxpan to Pa 
utiful macadam drives, rolled hy | " ee Seen Seen Sewn of capiialists identified with the Standard | "co, on the Panuco river, ultimately con 
y | . : . : 
\ un steam street rollers and made | > stlee ne constructs the |] Oil Co. interests. No radical changes i necting with Tampico. Some New Yor 
s e crushed by American machinery il palace is being thoroughly ren | the manageme of the road lay vet | Ctpitalists recently obtained an option on 
Sty sprinkling carts are coming int ed, and many other improve nents | been made, and it cannot be positively | th Hidalgo Railroad, a narrow-gauge 
, ; a ; : . 
we d gangs of men are being em re being conside do by the federal and |} stated that there will be What is more | ul running from this « ity with the ulti 
niet hor ss a t | , ft ’ ‘ 
to keep the streets clean. A great | municipal authoriti Grreat aetivity “ important to Mexico is that with Stronger | "tate destination of ‘Tuxpan. At the time 
built for the purpose of draining } noticed in ; ll building lines. financial backing the road is certain to le the option was held by these capitalists, 
; ’ = 
the ty and furnishing outlet for its | Referring to trade ré s, Mr. Bar greatly improved in every line. The ex the Mexican government agreed, as an 
Ss earryvil off the water after the | low writes: i tension of the Colima branch to the port inducement to the compl tion of the road 
}y int rainfalls of the rainy seas« ‘The most important single line of | of Manzanillo is being pushed rapidly, Puxpan, to build a harbor at Tuxpan 
furnishing an outlet fer the neigh | trade, and that which shows the largest | and will probably be finished within two | Phe deal fell through, however, and noth 
x Inkes, thus preventing the possi | tmount of imports, is in machinery and] years. I this connection work on the x definite has been done since, though 
of a recurrence of the former dis machinery supplies, This is practically | port works at Ma inillo, under the di several American capitalists are said to 
a | - ‘ . 
st is floods, has been completed a little | controlled by Americans The hardware | rection of Kdgar IK. Smoot, is progressing be considering taking the road. 
ov a vear. A sewernge system Covel | tr ide, which is a good one, is | ly in} satisfactorily, and the harbor will proba The work on the Vera Cruz & Pacific 
« the entire city is to be finished within | the hands of the Germans, though in the bly be finished by the time or soon aft Railroad from Cordoba, on the line of the 
. 1 | 1 ene 1 H . ‘ > ‘ 
th resent enlendar vear, past few years American hardware has | the railroad reaches the port Che advan Mexiean (Vera Cruz) Railroad, to San 
Parks are being improved and beauti been making deep inroads into the Ger-| tages to Mexico of this transcontinental Juan Bautista, on the line of the Tehuat 
fied by competent men. Shade trees are | Man imports in this line. While the | connection are obvious. The extension of | tepee National Railroad, is progress 
being planted. Plazas or publie squares, | large hardware stores are run by Ge | the road during the year ended December ug satisfactorily, and will probably be 
where the lower classes congregate in| mans, all of them now carry large lines | 31. 1900, was as follows: On the Zamora | finished within two years. Work on the 
i greg: 1 ; 
great numbers, are being improved. of American hardware, lhe dry-goods | extension, 22.58 miles, between Chavinda | Peluantepee National Railroad and upon 
. = | ie , ‘ t ‘ { : 
Che city is one of the best lighted in | trade, which is next in importance after | nd Tarecuato; on the San Marcos ex- | theportworks at Coatzacoaleos and Salina 
. : " . : ° } ' i 
the world. One of the electrie-light com- | the machinery trade, was controlled early | tension from La V« on the Ameca ex- | § . Which ports the railroad will « 
‘ ; “a | ' : a> ' 
panies is American, and another firm is | in the last century by the English, and enston, to t Marcos, 2! miles; th so progressing rapidly, aud wi 
! laying light and power cables. | later by the Germans, but is now co Parral line, between Parral and Adrian, | ’e fins! Within the next two or three 
oO fit fel : ‘ , Head tow the rench Imports of Amer- | 12.035 mil nd a branch from Adrian to \ \ overlind il thmian 
ver fifty miles of electric street rail 
‘ a . enn dry good ! ‘ " however, | Santa Barbara, 5.46) miles—making i th ailroad will be f immense 
lhave been built and put in operation 
ity within the past two years, and nd they are und in most of the larg oP ial of GO.44 miles. The total mileage | "portance to American shipping wh 
l Hs City thin e past t o yours, i | ; 
, . . | stores The grocery trade is controlled | of the road on December 31, 1900, was | Conupteted Much work is being done « 
fifiv miles more will be in operation a | : : . 
. by Spaniards, and their monopoly of this | 2124.4; mileage of side tracks, 227.55 the Mexican Southern Railroad, a nat 
r hence. All of the material for this : 
, ’ line is almost absolute, There is one}! total, 2251.98 miles. Sinee December 31 row-gauge road from Puebla to the eits 
eet railroad has come from the United | , ’ 
& oe save the boilers for the powel American wholesale grocery store and a] 10) work has beer progress on the of Onxne n the way of improving the 
7 few small retail stores, but these exist ZAapotlan extension, which is now nearly roadbed putting in breakwaters (the 
A utomobil a oer eee mainly to supply the trade of the resident | completed ruxpan, 115 miles from ad runs along a eanon in whieh mou 
omotiles o d it ‘ 1 Inanu ( 
, Americans Phere appears to be no large | Guadalajara The Parral extension has | (tin torrents are sometimes very destruc 
ire are quite numerous on the streets oe : 
: mee ; field for imports for Americ grocerics | been completed to El Rosario, a distance Ve), bridge ete Phe roadbed is now 
din the parks. The private carriages } ! ini ; 
thea thy + ‘dent sae ned to n Mexico, the demand being mostly from { ! v-seven miles, and the Rio Verde | ole of the best in the republic, and the 
; vo eee ee ee ee reside Americans and few Mexicans | siension las been completed from Sa Onl 1s | prosperous condition, An ex 
these of any city in the world. Many of . | tt 
. . whe have li ad oftor sol tine ll the Bartolo to Rio \ de, a distance 0 tel nh front the city ¢ Ou xive Ocr 
the carriages and most of the teams have : 
. . United States Imports of California | twenty-five miles. During the vear ender in, int eenter of a rich mining dis 
heen imported from the United States. ; . | omen as ; . 
. ; wines have bee steadily increasing in | December 31, 1900, 93.01 miles of track | (let, Is nearly ready to be put in opera 
Modern business blocks, built on the . : aaa se : etl 
| } ’ ] | the past few years, as have also imports | were ballasted, making a total of track | © An electric line from Tehuacan, on 
American plan, are being ereeted, al - | . | ‘ \ » & : 
- : of American fresh fruits | ballasted within the past six years of | ! of the lexican Southern, to Es 
public buildings with American conve } : ‘1 
ww Fat niles cos say » el the line of the exic: 
nees are replacing the relies of past The principal employment of the | “65.11 mi " t 1 t f SO38S,141.21 I \ Aca 
as ai .7 ‘ } i a 47 | Mexican curreney Vera Cruz) road, has recently been 
- rati ns, Amric til apear lie! h secs . nt ‘ ! ‘ ! “ rere ! m i opm ‘ ’ . ; l ] N ] ] l 
: ray Pe . , reuniit ® COonHSLruction Wo Ls Mn 
e taking the place of the old Mexican tion of the railroads. Phe Americans in The Mexican National Railroad, a : 
: . , a loon n the past vear on. the Mexik 
vienda’ buildings, and are proving t lexico may suid to have come with irrow-gauge road from Laredo, Texas, ' : 
, , . r | wht » —— , | , P wernavaca & DPacifie Railroad, whieh 
splendid investments. Some years he railroads, and have ever since pract © this city, has recently passed into the : 
; : , . - runs from this city to the Rive balsas, 
vo the resident Americans began to cally operated them. Aside from the ma control of New York capitalists, and th : , . _—— “t 
} th a Withmate destination of the port 
build houses in a part of the city then | “nery trade, Americans are pre-em change to a standard-gauge road is now ; I 
: . ‘ . . . Acapuleo or the port of Zap te, on the 
sparsely settled. This section is now | tent in no other line, There are a few | practically assured. The cost of this work 
¢ most desirable residence portion, and American stores of various kinds in the s estimated at $10,000,000 in United 
. . : ‘An electric rond has been placed ! 
nd in the vicinity commands higher | City, but they supply mostly the trade of | States currency, and it is believed 1 I l 
. ran = © . yperation within th past vear from To 
rices than anywhere else, having in esident Americans Two American fur- | $7,500,000 of this amount will be spent ' wal. an 
: . . } } . : ‘ eon, on the line of the Mexiean Central 
eased in value as much as tenfold | niture stores do a large business. One n the United States for equipment and ; 
; s atic, ' ; Railroad, to Lerdo, running through a 
ithin the past twenty years. It cannot | ™a@nutactures furnitur here, While the | material. It is expected that work en the 
— ' ° . mae 7: 7 ‘ | . . ech cotton and agricultural distriet \ 
snid vet that American houses are | ether imports it from the United States. | broadening of the gauge will begin it 
, . it , | concession has recently been granted to a 
iperseding the Mexican ones, but conve American shoe stores have a small trade | few months. The Mexican Internationa sah ’ ; 
, | , a, . . _ company of American and Mexican capi 
ienees. such as bathrooms, closets, | “mong the better Class of Iexicans and |] road, from Eagle Pass to Torreon, on the 
: - : talists to construct an electric line around 
tchens with iron stoves and ranges, | foreigners, as well as Americans. An] line of the Mexican Central, has also 
: this city, connecting its suburbs Some 
rates in living-rooms, oil and gasoline | -\merican shoe factory is now in course] passed into the hands of the same inte 
"a : . . American capitalists have recently visited 
toves, electric lights and bells, ete., are of construction in this eily. ests which control the Mexiean National, ‘ ' : 
: , ‘ : , , lia a the republic to investigate the possibili 
wing rapidly introduced into Mexican “One urgent need of the city appears to | 2nd extensive improvements on this road, 
i . ; , . ties Of putting electric street railroads in 
ouses, and practically all are imported | be a hotel conducted on American lines. | especially in the matter of rolling stock, 
= . rr . = 4 several of the larger cities of Mexico, but 
rom the United States, rhe old patio The hotels and restaurants of the city ire promised, 
: : s yet no steps have been taken towar 
stvle of house—with a large court in the | are poor, especially as to servic Wheth Some coustruction work has been done a" 3 
’ : : securing concessions for their construc 
enter, around which are built the rooms | or not it is possible to manage a hotel] in the past few months upon the Kansas ; 
: ‘ z ‘ . ion 
which is intended for hot countries | according to our standard with profit is | City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, a pro = _ 
ind is wholly unsuited to this climate, is problem itical, but there is no doubt that yy sed roud from WKansas City to Por The sales in th Jopl n (Mo.) district 
being slowly but surely encroached upon | the tourist travel to this city and republie | Stilwell (formerly Port Topolobampo), on | during the weck ended February 15 we 
by the compact American structure, and | would be greatly increased if there were | the Gulf of California san nter- | 8,867,140 pounds of zine ore and S28,220 
this is bound to be more noticeable as land | better hotels. ests, commonly known as the Stilwell in- | pounds of lead ore, valued. i ill t 
values rise. ' “It should be said that the stores of ! terests, have recently acquired the Pa | $144,829. 




































































. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. [February 20, 1902. fF peprn 
/ t . - —- = " 
aes sae ies | fy f <7 it S4 edicines the mg y of » stu of he b Norfolk who has bee he activ I - 
BENEFITS VIRGINIA FARMERS. | tree of charge, except in case medicines | In the matter of the study of the by-| Norfolk, who has been the active | 
| iu issued, when i | charg for its of fruit, they are now giving In- | metor in furthering the interests t} 
Practical Work of the State Poty- | Cost is made; and the veteri n and | forma and will be better able to give | enterprise. ‘oe 
technic at Blacksburg. ! ssistant travel t ill parts of th the same in the future, which will enable | Referring to the enterprise ex-t puilding 
' Vv P Record State to observe and treat the outbreaks | out to make the by-products of | Atkinson writes to the Manufact rs Constru 
hditor <i cre . oe ; disease and maintain quaranti Ss te their orchards pay the entire expense of Record in part as follows: 
ue eoult of sree ric the transport mn rt iunimals | cultivating and handling the same in the “A three-million dollar enterpris ‘ , 
the train sol Lite I I I 3 : 
} hich e diseased and liable to seatter | most approved manner, and the fruit of | fo in the shape of a shipyard at N 
levelopme f the South ql ed | \ 
; ae vith 1 rs disease into uninfested districts, and to | merchantable grade be entirely clear | foll A large part of the stock has |x as 
oo 6 en papers | otherwise aid the farmer in caring f ofit Some growers have lready | subscribed, but not enough yet to « 
vork done by the Virginia Polytechnic | BoA 
bens t Blacksb ai | | his stock ind to give him a better unde1 ached this result. ize the company. We have every reas - 
pana : 5 ‘ rs | standing of the diseases incident to the I made no reference to the mechanical | to believe, however, that a suflici D 
o Rts % gtr , ) 3 , , sani department of this institution, as Ij steck will be secured at an early 
toe I reap | In horticulture $ general understood your request to be confined to hat the company will be organize - 
i i ae , ae re ve plas is ‘ ! ut the agricultural department. I regret | and work begun. Norfolk is regard § ‘ 
: ; | maintained in good order for observa hat business engagements have delayed 1 ideal place for such an enterprise, ‘ 
- f prepths He ee : | t d of any interested in the my writing sooner. ill we lack is a sufficiency of time t oo 
nent received frot vw Mor nd-g lex 
: | e These include hundreds of v Joun D. Tlorsiey. sent the matter to men who hay ‘ 
ict, Which contrib S2Z1L,000) a ; | 
es 1 Mor. | Tietis large and nall fruits, and Lynchburg, Va. surplus means hand to secure th Fs ‘ 
SLTDAMM a ove 1] hye ‘ j i . e fully the methods of culture — quired amount of stock. Everythin: SS 
; ' oe ype v, spraying, et Notes at Huntsville. licates that it will be a zo, and * ' 
tural expe ‘ . p ; 
i eailin satis , Hateh | Phere is also in the sar t tment [Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] early date ke 
et 815.000 a ye rhe f ;' | fact for the canning and preserving IHluntsville, Ala., February 19. — a _ oe a 
ot , anal 5 few tin ‘Meat ill manner of by-products from fruits, Armour & Co. of Chicago, who havi Georgia Pyrites. al - 
oe sai . aad d the making of cide1 jellic vinegal ‘ nga branch house here for th Mr. Eugene Sheridan of New ¥ s 
. the Senate rhe o t This wor s always open to anyon ist three years, have succeeded to such | y+jtes (yo the Manufacturers’ Record as i | 
ee ila ‘ ; | 1 . ho wishes to enter as a wo ¢ appren extent that they are now planning to | rojjows: | 
aan tice ind the full details of e work are u lot near one of the railroads and “I would call your attention to a j S 
rhe colleg vel the ' t ght by actu practice without cost to : ct a large cold-storage warehouse, ing industr) il lie South that ' | 
a asthe ; he person desiring to take e same In rhe Southern Handle Co., M. R. Grace, eventually reach great proportions i : a 
; oF iis I am speaking of non-stuck s of tl jel dent, is figuring on installing its ow: be of the greatest value to the fert : L e) 
Virginia tte tine S = = wa 5 7 oe = — plant _ ord r to meet the and kindred industric Sin that section | I B 
iculture 1 te 4 undet head | rhe horticultural department sO eavy demand of business, which necessi is the development of a pyrite mine, ” f Spri 
rene , 1 comprises mpts to de th these subjects in the S bight runs. ueres in extent, in Carroll cou 
, ; iin al ss State, inspe lands for the purpose of ‘or the past quarter of a century 2] (joorgia 
loters tne the daptation to fruit eu od grade of bituminous coal has been “Development work has been going The 
einen ces + ey, | we lwie d direction for the ned on Monte Sano, three miles from quietly on this property for about i : 
nd handling of * he manag election of vat es, the planting of the | UUs city, a ul hauled here in wagons and months, and the richness of the ore C . 
ent of dai rk, the f orel j. | Same in fact, undertakes to lay down ld to our citizens. The general beliet sulphur is such that it places it on ab wave 
ynel . i row wit ) s fol the ther we of ordinary Wiis that this supply is quite extensive, a par with the Spanish ore. The high: s< hb y 
eretah 7 ‘1 , f vork i re rding or smal ruit grow dl of bette grade than the outerop ss showed 49.46 per cent. sulphu P* 
ig , : hargil for this work only the ac l es indicate It is reported that a com S4 gold p ton This assay was m ; 
chine & ; rite | ' P invelved in preparing the «dk ny w Sor be organized to d velop sone mouths ag but at the present 1 
vy departs t. which ap f sand giving the vice desired a ul © engineer says it will certa io 
‘ tue i ase en of n lhis departn f ) vestigate { ' a , ! MP py cent. sulphur The vein - 
ae 3 . seid a iia tatl silted Siem eeinaa. 2 Norfolk’s Proposed Shipyards. v about twelve feet wide of Gillen Bailr 
tint ffered the sguden bn ; st ne strate © sé cl Northern and Western capitalists in grades, but the high-grade ore is so ae 
prot © mol aatees ed eh |e 1 preparatio rf ) ni res sted in the Norfolk Shipyard & Dry six feet wide, and the vein grows wid tio 
ph ff the wor : ne the ual fic o ppli Dock ¢ held meeting at Norfolk, Va. ind wider as they go down. j ' 
directly to the general pu to struc rm n those this wee to further plans for commen Phe development has now reached , 
It. ‘ horda S] Polled ods 1 \ best p ect his fru « the construction of the plant. It is }] stage th 1 first carload will possil . 
\) Holst Jersey 1 Guet | . rhe san s true o vestigat stated that a capital of $2,000,000 is now oon be shipped to Atlanta It is sa — 
borrereral eattle. whic © handle in the land dealing witl ect troubles ivailable, and that the erection of the} that the developmen of the mine 
bie I lern clentifie manner, and farm The in A more special sense the necessary buildings will be commenced Watched with much interest by users 
ers. d me ra e specially inter r ‘ tient hes charee ovet Within two months pyrites South, Mr. C. PF. Durr, Buc MI 
ested in these me if work ‘ ven the spe on ws 0 the State that deal Owing to a similarity of names with |] adnan, s the mining engineer who . 
largest opportunities to exar © the col th the dangerously Th us diseases inother company, the corporation will developing this bill ! of 
| net hods ‘ the wrease of the 1 insect pests ons d in this | change s title to the Hlampton Roads SiG & Sor 
niin et dain ar pS ee Ee DASE Ee over | Shipyard & Dry-Dock Co., and John Me- | A $100,000 Copper Mining Company y 
d “a ' ts hoping ie rseries it e State, so as to p Innes, superintendent of one of the larg Announcement was made recently semeeend 
eby hely et | { ve em disposing of or seattering | est shipyards at Bath, Maine, has been | the incorporation of the Cullowhee Coy a 
» the Ip . fested with chose superintendent of the proposed | per Co, of Cullowhee, N. C., with capita i wher 
| ‘ nection th th diseases r jurious plant ization f $100,000, The company h i . 7 
ave ti nd | ‘ | ! t ~ nh oversigl Phe plant is to have sixteen buildings, | since effected permanent organizatiol Caro 
u outl the Poton | « ing o the State, se as to in lik majority of them constructed of brick, |] and Secretary Thos. A. Cox writes tl : 
wh h ge, feeding ve! ie dissen t of son f sheet iron, to include power Manufac ers’ Record giving full pa ‘ 
eal tock of lt ! the calf | these ibles by nurseryme from out se d machine shop, shipwright shop, | ticulars as to its plans. Two valuabk ng, 
» the finest-l L ston tt can be ol | side State In this work the officers side shipfitter and machine shop, ship- | copper properties, the Cullowhee copp short 
rved | by ‘ t w | t ‘ ver the entire State, giving pe s h shop, plumbers and pipefitters’ shop, | mine of 400 acres and the Alice coppx 
| Dor | ‘ = nto tl matters which ¢ er foundry, sparmakers’ shop, | mine of 640 acres, have been purchased, | 1 
sheep. Be Io ( ‘ e vastly important fruit interests ‘ rhe site is a tract of 703 acres front- nd thorough developments will be inst } 
in the san d di the the State So far as relates to all tl DUO feet on the Elizabeth river, 100 | tyied immediately. It is proposed to sink J 
extra sto t ‘ rmers ‘ mn u work and «de ne with the ! st mM the shipyard proper, | 1 shaft several hundred feet deep, and 
mani s S pests s performed dl ¢ balance has been surveyed into proposals are now invited for considet . 
. - wn | , sip 
Ihe \" chara he « fens, but the PL . One marine railway will ible of the machinery necessary for that 
furnisl eX ent 7 ti ! t of private premises is \ capacity of 500 tons; another wi purpose and for otherwise handling the ; : 
he h eping ‘ ds | dertal without the individua ve city for 1000 tons. Electric res Later on the company expects 1 
to dairy ) the a “ Ss | pays ‘ xpense of the san cranes Will traverse the yards, and in the | ereet a sme ting and refining plant to pre ‘ 
s whole n butt 1 chee This} 1 his work the officers of the horti- | ‘ I t water frontage there will | pare the ores for the market. The prop ° 
wo il “ ‘ ect iral department trav rom 10,000 | i t] ing dry-dock with Capacity Of | erties purchased were originally opened vm 
‘ rv f ‘ ! t 12.000 m s ene State ind 15,000 tons, said t be of a suflic 5.7 thout 1860, but after several years ol . 
‘ for | d six to cig ths’ time giving | te aecol { y vessel in United | successful operation mining ceased, and ge 
| ‘ «x & 
of wor me heavy ving them | sig es of W < mentioned, | States Navy Phis dock w be built on | until recently the property was in litiga | 
i] plar vhicl ) . . : Nal 
every f ty oe tec el Asa re his s¢ work for the we SOK i pian, wh ‘ ws for 1 ic w hie the United States Court 
‘ d ‘ ‘ st th years I think I can safely ennite largement passed clear title so that the present i xe 
it . her t eir per s that the character of technical work Among those interested re ex-Govy whners could buy it. Besides Mr. Cox, : 
mith ex] fruit-growil as entirely changed in | ernor Geo. W. Atkins« of Charleston, | the officers are D. D. Davies of Cullow 
rhe vet e} men ff the e Stat Virgin nd that our peopl W. Va., who is preside Messrs. George | hoe, N, C., president, and R. E. Bowen 
\ ! ible to tl ners ‘ lopting the modern d ap Blackistone presid of the Union | of Kusley, S. C., treasures I’ 
nd ‘ most \ Ss oO } methods. with the result that | Trust Co. of Baltimore, Md., who is vice- - Bro 
it seul clomne nin s, wher i 1 y ire fits from the president Caldwell Hardy of Norfolk, The city of Galveston has paid interest le 
mals re examined and prescribed s who is treasurer, and C. W. Tebault of 1 $300,000 of its 5 per cent. sewer bonds. mil 
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mplete record of all new 
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To Build 1426 Miles. 





\ the latest railroad projects of 
» Southwest is the Denver, Kansas & 
\t Railroad, chartered at Guihrie, 

B ok » build 1426 miles of road fre 
Pop Col., into Arkansas. The lin 

/ s ed is to run from Denver s« 

j s Marshall, Ok thenee via Okla 
City through the Seminole, Chicka 
sav “ul Choctaw Nations to Paris 
j [ex with a branch from Coalgate, I 
[ rtheast via South MeAlestet to 
x Smith, Ark.: another branch from 
‘ Stringtown, Choctaw Nation, via 
\ s and Eagletown to Texarkana, 














\r nother branch from Marshall via 
ah Shawnee and Tecumseh to 
wi m the Red river. The capital stocl 
s $15,000,000, and the incorpor: 
rs are Smith H. Mallory of Chariton, 


I i. ta. © Albert FE. Yerkes 


S. D. Cook of Chicago, J. 8. Cooley 


meron, 





1. M. MeCormick of Oklahoma City 

L. N. Van Horn of Salt Lake City, T. C 
L ey of Medicine Lodge, Kan.; H. 
B rd of Alva, Okla., and J. M. Bickel 

Spring Vale, Kan. 

President John M. Hood. 

The selection of President John M 
Hood of the Western Maryland Railroad 
C s the president of the United Rail 
wiys & Electric Co. of Baltimore wi 
b x to the latter company the services 
ot nan who has had long experience not 
‘ sa civil engineer, but as a practica 

d man 1d whose great adminis 
ve capacity has been demonstrated 
s conduct of the Western Maryland 
i oad during the past quarter of a 
century. Though his career in that con 
tion has been a quiet one, its results 
been most effective, and under his 
inistration the business and impor 
© of the Western Maryland has 
s dily grown 

A Western Carolina Road. 

Mr. John S. Verner of Columbia, S.C 

rms the Manufacturers’ Record that 

s hoped to complete the French Broad 
& Southern Railroad, in which he is inter 
‘ d, during this vear. The read su 
veved extends from Toxaway, in the 

mtains of Western North Carolina, 
where it will connect with the Transyl 
Vania Railroad, to Oconee county, South 
Carolina, tapping the Southern Railway 

point between the Chauga and Ikeo 

e rivers. The road is about fifty miles 
long, and it is estimated that it will 
shorten the present road from Atlanta 
d the South to Asheville and the high 

ds of North Carolina about one-third. 

A Y-Shaped Mississippi Line. 

\ charter has been granted in Missis 

sippi to the Alabama & Mississippi Rail- | 
ul Co hich proposes to construct a | 
irce-pronged line centering at Leakes 
le, Miss., with one branch running | 
stward until it touches the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad in Alabama, a second run 
ne northwesterly to Ellisville, and a 
tird runuing southwesterly to the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad, and thence to |} 
Napoleon, on Pearl river. The proposed | 

e would run through the lumber region 

Southern Mississippi 
Brooksville & Hudson. 
President John J. McDonough of the 


Hudson Railroad 


Reeord that 


wksville informs 


Bre & 
| 
the Manufacturers the total | 


mileage of the road, when completed, will 


railroad 
puilding in the South will be found in the 


“| 
| 


be about forty 


ure now in oper: 


been let for the 


is being pushed to Iludson and other 
points, 
Pushing to Completion. 

Mr. I. M, Strong, president of a com 
pany Which is building a railroad between 
(;rand Saline and Alba, Texas, a distance 
of ten miles, reports that the road will be 
open for tratlie within sixty days, and 
that under certain contingencies eighteen 
additional miles will be built at once 


two miles 
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ition, 


rest of the 





work, which 


Railroad Notes. 


Work h In 
Williamsburg & 


fun on t 


Yi rhiowh 


id Virginia 

It is state that the Ill 
Railroad will plant 
trees along Ss system as 
supply of crosst 

Contract has been varde 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

— , 

tion of ae steel brides 4 
creek, sho listal hele 
W. Va. 

It is announced that th 
Fredericksburg & Potomac 
| templates straightening its 
|} line county Virginia, by 
miles of the route will be s: 

The Southern Pacific Rai 


moving pictures 


to illustrat 


Eleetrie Rail 


sources 


d th 


by 


for the 
Buffalo 


Fairmont, 


ross 


WwW 


for 


Thirteen miles 


ind contracts have 


Jamestown, 


Central 


about 20,000 eatalpa 





eree 


e Riehmond, 


Railroa 
line in 
which 


ived, 


way 


e leetu 


d con 


Caro 


three 


USI 


res 


} 
im? 


te 
Rail 


Mary 


& Suburban 


the Middle West and the Northwest, set 
ting forth the resources and genera 
lit s of Louisiana and Texas 
cially those bea y 1 he rie 
| 
—— 
|} It is understood that the syndica 
|} hind the Berwyn & Laurel Electric 
|} way in Prince George's county, 
land, has control of the City 
Railway of Washington, D. C., thi 





Is en 


Lau 


| 
suring a direct trolley line between 
| rel and Washingto 
| It is believed Saltillo, Tenn., that 
| Indianapolis capitalists will back the 
} project for a construction of a_ trolley 
road from Saltillo the Shiloh batth 
| field, and thence to Corinth, Miss.. a dis 
tines inetv n s The mute of the 
r a road is throuch a { ming 
md timber sect 
\ dispatch from Richmond, \ SuVS 
t the « stock of the Brook Turn 
( s | n sold to N, W. Bow 
esenting ersons whose names have 
1 bn de public. The company has 
l ity to build and operate either a 
rnpik ra d from Wi 
mond to Charlottesville. 
\ dispate | Chicago states that 


esident J 


Rail 


T. Harahan of the Illi 


nois Central road will spend several 
weeks in Cuba for the purpose of further 

g¢ the business of the railroad with the 
sland, and that perhaps his visit may 
result in the establishment of a lit of 
steamers between New Orleans and 
Cul 1 Ss 

Mr. Charles L. Betterton, secretary of 
the Nel ( struction Co, of El Paseo 
‘Texas, writes to the Manufacturers’ Re« 
ord that the work of reducing the grad 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad system 

m FR s, New Mexico, to Strauss, 
New Mexico, a distance of fourteen miles, 
is to be completed by midsummer, and 
that it will cost about $500,000, 

It is announced that the first of four 
steamboats for the ew Fayetteville & 
Wilmington Steamboat Co. will be fin- 
shed at Jacksonville, Fla., within the 
next six weeks, and will immediately be 
put into service for passengers and 
freight between Fayetteville and Wil 
mington, N. ¢ 


| spinners, 1,464,055, an increase of 


| Cord, vice-president; I 


[A 
prises in the South will be found in the Con 
struction Department.] 


South, and items of news about new 


enlargements, special contracts for goods, 


conditions, ete., are invited by the 


market 


Manufacturers’ Record. We shall be glad 
to have such matter at all times, and also 
to have any general discussion relating to 
cotton matters. 


To Bleach, Dye, Mercerize and Print. 


Another step forward, and an impot 


tant one, in the progress of the Southern 
textile industry is seen in the announce 
nient of the intention to establish a com 


plete modern plant for finishing fine cot 


ton goods at Gaffney, S.C. The particu 


lars coneerning this enterprise and the 


first definite announcement are conveyed 


Manufacturers’ Record in tele 


Mr. H. D. 


Manufacturing Co., 


to the 


a 


gram from 


Wheat, president 


of the Gratiney one of 


the most successful cotton manufacturers 


and operating one of the largest plants 
in the South. 
Mr. Wheat states that work has com 


menced on the construction of the neces 


sury buildings, which will inelude a 
structure two stories high, 100x350 fvet 
in dimension, for accommodating the 


This 


modern 


principal portion of the machinery. 


latter will include complete 


equipment for bleaching, dyeing, mercer 


izing and printing yarns and piece goods, 


which will make this the only plant of its 





character in the South. It is understood 
that about $200,000 will be invested in 
these improvements. 

Mr. Wheat also states that the com 
pany is changing its mill from plain to 
fancy weaving, its product heretofore 


} 
| 
} having been plain print cloth, The equip 


ment now in position numbers 62,000 


spinning spindles, 5040 twisting spindles 


and 1401 Draper looms. 


A 10,000-Spindle Mill. 


last 


Announcement was made Decem 


Milstead 
build a 


ber of the Manufacturing Co. 


us orgennizing to S200,000 cotton 


factory near Conyers, Ga. Permanen 


with 


Mi 


organization has since been effected 
A. J. Milstead, im. Be 
Milstead, 


president; 


1). 


retary-general manager, and John Hy, Al 
mand, treasurer, They, with Messrs 
Miank Hawkins, J. C. Payne and L. J. 
Almand, are the directors. Messrs. Hall 


of Atlanta have furnished 


is for the company’s de 


plans 


bros, 


L specification 


aod the wate powel dk velop 


lopments, 


ment work is to be commenced soon. The 
president of the company was for many 
years president of the Tallassee Falls 
(Ala.) Manufacturing Co., and is wel 


success of this enter 


qualified to make a 
prise. The spindles will number 10,000, 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report for February 14 Col. 
Henry G. Hester, secretary of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that 
the amount of cotton brought into sight 
during the 167 days of the present sea 
son was 8,260,154 bales, an increase over 


of 352.554 


OSG bales, 


the same period last year 


were 4,845 an 


Northern 


bales; 


exports 


inerease of GOD5OL: tak s by 





bales; by Southern spinners, 


bales, an increase of 109,055 bales. 


Textile Notes. 
Men's 


Texas, 


Young Business League of 
Waco, 


knitting 


is endeavoring to locate 
mill 


The City Club of Oklahoma City, O. T 


complete record of new textile enter- 


Correspondence relating to textile matters, 
especially to the cotton-mill interests of the 
mills 








cotton factory of SOOO spindles and 150 


looms. 
It 


Kee Company of Vicksburg, Miss 


& Mi 


is con 


is rumored that the Burnett 
templating to arrange for erecting a cot 
ton factory. 


It is reported that Ettrick Manufaett 
Va., 


the $50,000 for improvements recently re 


ing Co, of Petersburg, will expend 


ported as contemplated. 

John J. Marsh of North Adams, Mass.., 
writes the Manufacturers’ Reeord that 
the report as to his intention to build a 


cotton mill at Charlotte, N. C., is a mis 
take. 
Messrs. S. B. Griswold and Mr. Hat 


Carthage, Mo., are 
the Carthage Woolen 


clothing 


rington of forming a 
company to operate 


Mill, adding 


department. 


to it a eutting and 


Columbia Manufacturing Co. of Ram 


seur, N. C., is reported as to make some 


extensive improvements, possibly remod 


cling the entire plant of 12,000) spindles 
and SDdO looms. 

The establishment of a silk mill is 
talked of at Littleton, N. C.. and HI. J 
Cordle is interested. Mr. Cordle is «ae 
sirous of corresponding with makers of 


the necessary machinery. 


Shelby (N. C.) parties are negotiating 
fo operate the Lauraglenn Mills in their 
city, which was sold recently at court 


sale to John FE. Hurst of Baltimore, Md 


It a 2800-spindle plant. 


is 


Knoree (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. will 


increase capital stock from S400,000° to 
S$700,000, but for what purpose is not 
stated. Company now has a mill of 350, 


720 spindles and 902 looms. 


Laneaster (S. €C.) Cotton Mills co 
tinues to push the work of completing its 


No. 2 


tions in it this year. 


mill, and expects to begin opera 


The equipment will 
be 53,000 spindles and 1200 looms. 
B. B. I Worth, Texas 


states that the knitting mill for which he 


*‘uaddock of Fort 


will 


deti 


reported as negotiating 
be 


conclusion has been reached yet. 


has been 


probably secured, llowever, no 


hite 
It 


Mills will install 1250 additional spindles 


‘otton 


is reported the Opelika (Ala.) ¢ 


for producing coarse yarns. Compan) 


now has 6500 spindles. Sutlicient power 


and space for these spindles is at hand 
have 


Jefferson, Ga., 


the 


The 
ld a 


Hnoverent 


eitizens of 


hie meeting to further proposed 


to organize a cotton-mill cou 


pany. Messrs. T. D. Rowell and W. 8 
Haywood are moving in the enterprise. 
J. D. Hagler, vice president et G. FE. 
Herring Banking Co., Vernon, Texas 
has a proposition from a Northern manu 
facturer to locate a $50,000 cotton fac 


tory if local parties will give a $10,000 


bonus, 
N. 


power Cor 


Capelsie Cotton Mills of Troy. es 


is to install a 130 to 150-hors« 


liss engine, and is now asking for esti 


mates on a second-hand machine. Twen 


ty-five hundred spindles are operated at 
present, 

It is probable that a stock company will 
build a mill to 
place the Riverview Initting Mills, 


Tarboro, N.C. John FF 
the 


t knitting re 


be formed 
rr 
cently burned at 
Shackleford was proprietor of plant 
destroyed. 

There 
comfort mill 
N. C., and J. 
Havens is desirous of corresponding with 
fi 


ecotton-batting and 


Washington, 
Mr. 


talk of a 


Is 
for erection at 


Havens is interested 


makers of the machinery required 


such a mill. 


R. J. 


tablish a 


f Athens, Tenn., will es 
He 


install 


Fisher o 


knitting mill. has leased 


suitable building, and will thirty 


knitting machines and thirty-two ribbers 





has a proposition for the location of a 


for a production of women's and chil 
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| : 
© Us ve the machines from line | of this plant, figure their loss at $70,000. 
Ml 3.4: M I. | ‘ es e from The Houston Post gives the following [A complete record of new mills and bui 
rtd His No Ik es quotations for cottonseed products: Prime | ‘2S operations in the South will be found | 
pase | the Construction Department.] 
q3 } Ni ( . | Ix e € has | erude l, loose, 35 cents; prime summer | 
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se Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
( iM s yy ' vest ' ; 
I ‘. . saltimore, Md., February ’ 
\ es are l f “ g e tl | quotations _ : : 
Phe local lumber market cont 
sem] and cottonses products as - 
‘ : : how very steady tone to values 
i Ix - ! at the Cotton Exchange in New Dig 
o wT = various avenues ot the imdustrs HM 
. l SoU), Ci i. sont 17th inst: Prime refined oil s 
. I ' . ceipts so far during the month have 
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( \ ing d the obstacles vessels 
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with in the bay trade. Handling 
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| ber in this weather is also difficul 
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\ a s it ) omin ll COLtol c 
I a nee ill eonditions is m ‘ ‘ 
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‘) I | d ' S p stock, loos 1.25 
nues s ml stocks e now s 
\ ] wound rs per poul d, el ; ot 
What broker d it is d eult t 
mi 4, 31 B, 3 cents; C, 2% en 
; | j; tena alien decade: te to fill orders, Prices throughout th 
nae e well iin ed 1 under the s 
- N Orleans, S16 f 2000 pounds 
o nt demand iow I urther te 
delivered in New Orleans. 815 —_ 
dvane tox lumber is in fuir de 
IN ‘ , 2000 inds me , 
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. James River Power. 
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] 1] kk nee Ss } 
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io ietur industries by , , 
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! ( ( M \\ Oo d $200,000 electrical plant Ripa | , 
- ’ \ ds there is very st i mish 
S. ( ‘ott be I e heer wurchased nd « i- | 
: . I Cot 7 pureha ' id sl } with a good demand for dry un 
! ‘ 1) 18100 } , ay oO ke he | . 
l { | i > gaged t ma KE the | 0 F Ta! walnut, p plar and other w @ 
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. ‘J ct ( rom out-of-town m 
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rs » the enterprise of , I j « a first-class dema 
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VV » being established in the cap | 1 I ivery. Phe dea 
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| | ~ di $ ‘ val ed S < Ke — e moder ‘ 
s s of lwood lumber « 
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. | light owing { severe weather 
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| N rE Cl Commerce has nterior whicl erferes with logge 
AY M , | } 
= rt W Messrs. Wvyndham } on s | ‘ Planing 1 Is here 
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R. Mave, preside I. S. Royste ind l very busy s well as box factories at 
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( lw Hardy, t surer { 
rhe § oO. T.) 1 C Oil M — Savannah. 
( Ss \ B ess 1 ree « s tl K r own Correspondent 
S000 \l . \ W g ird | Savannah, Ga., February 17. 
iM Sooo “ mw 2 } re ri secure persistent | Che outlook for a good, average vi 
| | t e improvement of the Missis of business during the present year it 
| 
Messrs. I s ' lines of the lumber industry is at present 
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February 20, 1902. | ne 
i 4/ 
yery encouraging. The conditions sur-| weather conditions a much larger quan- | erecting an extensive lumber plant. He | feet for the corresponding period in 1900- 
rounding the market are very favorable, | tity of timber would have been received. | will probably open negotiations at once | 1901. 
and the demand from Northern and East- | The demand at present for hardwoods is | for the purchase of a site. The member f the forestry bureau 
| e ‘ ers oO e orestryv urea 
ern points, as well as business with in-| fairly active, and orders on the books are The Pine Valley Lumber Co. of Texar-| who have been making a preliminary 
; : . . ¢ i « aking ; , i 
terior towns, is at the moment showing | accumulating, and will continue to do se | Kanga. Ark.. has been incorporated, with | survey of the holdings of the Kirby Lum 


material improvement. The shipments of 


lumber continue to improve, and with 


favorable weather vessels now overdue 


would arrive in port to load for coastwise 


The shipments last week were 


p ts. 
not unusual in quantity, about 3,000,000 


for going out. Prices throughout the 


continue firm, and crossties, for 


lis 


which the demand is brisk, are quoted at 


$11.50 per M for sawn ties, and hewn 
t Tx9xSl4 are firm at 38 cents each; 
imum easy-sized yard stock, $14.50 


to S15: ear sills, $15 to $15.50, and ship 
stock, $28. At Brunswick everything in 


the lumber line is in good shape, and both 
domestic and foreign business is very 
brisk. <At 


is better 


present the crosstie industry 


than for some time past, and 


the present month shipments are 


expected to be larger than those of Janu 


‘ Ing 


The foreign trade continues to im 
prove, and at the moment is showing up 
‘xecellent form. The freight business 

of light proportions, and vessels are in 
derate offering, and not urged at any 
cessions in rates. Rates to New York 

e steady at SF to $5.25, and Boston 
$5.50 for lumber and 14 cents for cross 


s. Rates to Brazil $14.50. 


Mobile. 

{From our own Correspondent.) 
Mobile, Ala., February 17. 
under review has shown a 


The 
much better volume of business than that 


week 


a week ago, and in lumber especially 


he shipments have been unusually 
avy. There is a good demand at the 


noment from South American and Cu 


an ports, and some large contracts have 
heen closed for early shipments to those 
The 


total shipments of lumbet 


sections. 


ist week aggregated nearly 5,000,000 
feet, the bulk of which went to Cuba 
ind South America. The inquiry from 


European ports is fair, and nearly every 


foreign vessel clearing takes part cargo 





of lumber. The shipments of lumber so 
far this season aggregates 41,492,815 
feet, against 46,154,227 feet last year. 





Mills in the 


a searcity of logs, 


Mobile section complain ot 
and many of them are 
obliged to saw on half-time. At adjacent 
milling sections in Alabama, Florida and 
Mississippi there is an unusual move 
ment, and both export and coastwise busi- 
ness is of considerable volume. The tim 
ber market continues to show a very firm 
tone, and sales are reported at 15 to 1514 
cents, with holders not disposed to mak« 
do 


light, 


business. 
but 


concessions in order to 


Stocks of timber are very ow 


ing to the recent rise in rivers, have in- 
creased 20,000 pieces during the past 
week. The freight market continues 
steady, and the offring of vessels mod 
erate. The following charters are re 
ported: German steamer Franz Horn, 


from the Gulf to Sutton Bridg: 
with timber at 91/3, Mareh-April; Rus 
sian bark Alku, 798 tons, from Mobile to 
United 
ber at 95 
Russ, 1261 tons, from Ship Island to Hol 
land » March-April. 


969 tons, 


Kingdom or Continent with tim 


and German steamer Martha 
with timber at 85 


Nashville. 
[from our own Correspondent.] 
Nashville, Tenn., February 17. 
rhe extreme cold weather prevailing in 


is section has materially restricted busi- 


ness in many lines of the lumber trade. 
The big tide in the Cumberland river and 


in all the upper streams has brought out 


considerable lumber, probably about 





$500,000 feet. Operations in rafting 
:s have been retarded by very cold 
weather, and under more _ favorable 





until milder weather prevails. Poplar is 


all 


woods on this market, and is in brisk de 


most prominent among commercial 


mand, with prices firm and hardening. 


Stocks are by no means excessive, and 


the output for the present year, it is 


stated, will be about one-half that of last 
Quartered white oak is firm, wiil 
10 per 
White 
is in good demand 
Ash is 


ind prices very strong, with 


vear. 


moderate and prices about 


stocks 


eent. higher than in January. 


thick plain dry stock 
at the recent advance in prices. 


in demand, 


stocks light. Car companies, railroads, 
wagon shops and all woodworking con 
cerus are buying stock very freely. 


There is a fair export business, but the 
market is very quiet, and the movement 
is about one-third heavier than last year. 
here investing in timber 


Lumbermen are 


lands whenever a desirable lot is offered, 


and during the past fortnight several 
lumber firms have been buy- 
John B. Ransom «& 
Co. of this city have purchased the timber 


West 


Point, Teun., containing about 6,000,000 


prominent 
ing. It is stated that 


two large tracts, one at 


rights on 


Betton, 
Mr. 


Samuel Ransom of the Nashville Lumber 


fect of poplar, and another at 


Ky.. containing about 7,000,000 feet. 


Co, has purchased from Kyle & Hatcher 


of Celina about 5,000,000 feet of logs, 
and 175,000 feet from C., L. Kyle. The 


movement in poplar in this market dur 


ing the present year is likely to assume 
greater proportions than usual, and from 
continue firm, 


Other hard 


all indications values will 
with a hardening tendency. 
woods are all very steady in price. 


Lumber Notes. 
The El Paso Sash & bl 


Paso, Texas, has been incorporated, with 


Door C 


o. of 


The incorpo 
\. Shedd and 


a capital stock of $30,000, 
J. B. Burton, J. 


Russell. 


rators 
s. Bi. 
The 


schoonet Nellie W., 


Howlett 


cleared from Wilmington, N. ¢ last 
week for New York with 558,000 feet of 
kiln-dried lumber, The cargo was 
shipped by the Cape Fear Lumber Co. 


At Imboden, Ark., there are at present 
more crossties in the yards than at any 
time in the history of the town. There 


are now ready for shipment over 50,000 
ties and 50,000 cedar posts, with liberal 
weekly receipts. 


The Mount 


county, Tennessee, was 


Lumber Co. of Carter 


chartered last 
stock of S30,000, 
The incorporators John W. Tipton, 
Lee F. Miller, I). John 
H. Tipton and W. P. Dugan. 
The Apalachia Tannie Acid 
located at Wheeling, W. 


manufacture of 


week, with a capital 
are 
James Jenkins, 
Co., for- 


Va., and 


and 


merly 


“l in the oak 





hemlock bark and chestnut wood ex- 


tanning, has established its 


at Apalachia, N. C. 


tracts for 


offices and factory 


The Swann-Day Lumber Co. of Clay 
Powell 


incorporated, with a 


City county, Kentucky, has 


been eapital stock 


of $200,000. The stockholders are James 
Swann of New York, Floyd Day of Jack- 


son and Edward 8. Jouett of Winchester. 


The American schooner Sallie J. ar 
rived last week at Gulfport, Miss., to 
load 500,000 feet of lumber for New 
York. On the 12th there were four ves 


sels loading at Gulfport, all carrying 
larger cargoes than the schooner above 
mentioned. 

It is stated that W. K. Merrick of 


Dillsboro, Ark., a 
surveying the field at and in the 


wealthy lumberman, 
is now 


vicinity of Memphis for the purpose of 





a eapital stock of $25,000, of which $5000 


is subseribed. The incorporators are G, 


W. Fouke, president; Hugh Corry, vice- 
president; W. L. Hayden, treasurer; W. 
B. Switzer, secretary, and Arthur Corry, 
that the 


It is stated 


Lumbermen’s 


Association of the South will ¢reet on the | 


grounds of the St. Louis Exposition 


&$50,000 clubhouse, which will serve the 


double purpose of advertising eypress and 


yellow pine and of furnishing a meeting 


place for Southern lumbermen during th 


creat show. 
Mr. John H. 


purchased for 


Kirby of Houston has 
account the 


Nona Milling 
The price paid 


his private 
pine-timber holdings of the 
Co. of Beaumont, Texas 
lor 


£3,000 acres of pine lands 


was S250,000. the Kirby Lumber 


Co, a tract of 


ut Devers, Texas, has been purchase 


terms of which are private. 
The shipments of lumber last week 
Mobile, Ala., 
5,000,000 feet, about 2,500,000 feet going 
South American ports, 500,000 feet to 
the ( 


The sawn tim 


from aggregated over 


Cuba and the balance to nited 
Kingdom and Continent. 
her shipped during the week aggregated 
291,990 feet, and hewn timber 7383 cubic 
feet. 
The 


Birmingham, Ala., has begun work unde! 


Lockwood Manufacturing Co. at 


iis new management. The output of the 
company is packing boxes and veneering 


secured 


wood to be used will he« 


venerally, 


nearly all from the forests in 


Jefferson county, where there is an abun 
and other 


dance of gum, tupelo, hickory 


valuable woods. 


The outlook for the spoke and handk 
company recently incorporated at Bu 
lington, N. C., is said to be very prom 
ising. Work on the plant will shortiy 


be commenced and pushed to completion 
The following are the officers of the con 


pany: W. Anthony, 
W. Murray, vice-president; Alexander C 


president; J. 


George 


Holt, secretary and treasurer. 

A new veneering company Was orgal 
imal last week at High Point, N. C., to 
be known as the High Point Veneering 
Co., and will manufacture veneers and 
excelsior. The following officers wer 
elected: J. O. Clinard, president; M. J. 


and J. W. Cli 
The loea 


tion of the plant is under consideration, 


Wrenn, 


secretary 


vice-president, 


nard, and treasurer. 


During the past year over 2,000,000 


staves were exported from Galveston, 


Texas, to European ports. The majority 
are being shipped from the Trin 


the Tillers Stave Co. 


of them 


ity river bottom by 


They have heretofore been received a 


Galveston by rail, but the company now 


proposes to ship them to Galveston by 


barges, four of which are now being 
built. 
Messrs. C. G. Watson and F. J. Wood 


ing, operating under the firm game of 
Watson & Wooding, have purchased the 
saw-mill originally owned by C. W. Wat 
located Va., 
cently moved near Whittles Station. The 


mill has been fitted with improved ma 


near Chatham, but re 


son, 


chinery, together with a dresser, edger 


and equalizer, and will have a capacity 


of 15,000 feet of lumber a day. 


The schooner Pasadena cleared last 
week from Charleston, S. C., for New 
York with 468,000 feet of lumber, and 
the schooner Jeremiah Smith for the 


same port with 333,000 feet. The steamer 
Algonquin took out 28,000 feet of lumber 
The 


Charleston since September Wf 


total shipments from 
1901, ag- 


cregate 26,752,105 feet, against 27,266,506 


for Boston. 





} 


ber Co, of Houston, Texas, have finished 


their work for the present and left Hous 


ton last week for Washington. The com 


mission was satisfied with its inspection 


and survey of the forests, and with the 


opportunities for practical forestry 


offered by the holdings of the Kirby 


Lumber Co, 
Mr. Mu« han, al Mil 


wankee lumberman, has purchased 15,000 


James prominent 


pine timber land in the South 
belt. The land is 
in central Mississippi, at the edge of 
Mr. 


eres of 


timber located 


stern 
the 


short-leaf pine belt, Mechan will at 


onee purchase machinery for a mill which 
he will erect on the land and the plant 
pushed to completion. The mill will have 


a daily capacity of GO,000 or J7O0,000 fect 


of lumber, provided with band and gang 


SiWws, 


stated that the the 


ind & 


It is 
Caldwell L 
N. C 


purchased by 


property of 
Lumber Co. of Lenoir. 


changed hands, having bee 
Mr. 
representing, it 


The 


This property con 


hits 
Shakespeare, 
*hiladel 


considera tio 


(George 
rustee, is said, 
ilists, 


apit 


nimed was SOLTOLT. 


phvin ‘ 


sists of a large mill near Lenoir, about 
100 acres of timber lands and the Cald 
well & Northern Railway, which runs 
eleven miles northwest of Lenoir to Col 


etsville, 


At a meeting of the American Wood 
stock Association last week at Cincinnati 
Ohio, it was decided that the short sup 


ply of oak and hickory, the woods mostly 


used in the members’ plants, demanded 
in immediate and marked increase in the 
price of finished product. After much 
discussion, an increase of 15 per cent. 


The 


stocks 


was decided upon. reports indicated 


that the present were from 25 to 


GO per cent. short of what they were 


year ago, 


the clearances last week from 


Steamers 


\mong 


Jacksonville, were the following 


f the Clyde Line, con 


vessels: 


sisting of the Arapahoe, with 300,000 feet 


of lumber and 5000 bundles of shingles 
the Iroquois, with 575,000 feet of lumber 
ind GOOO bundles of shingles, and the 
Comanche, with 400,000 feet of lumber 

2200 crossties among their cargoes, 








The schooner Edward G, Hight cleared 
for Baltimore with 335,000 feet of lum 
ber, the schooner John HTH, Jackson for 
New York with 420,000 feet of lumber, 
and the schooner Austin TD). Knight for 
New York with 320,000 feet of lumber. 
The regular meeting of the Southern 
Cypress Shingle Association was held 
last week in New Orleans. This associa 
tion comprises all the leading manufac 
urers of Louisiana, Texas and Arkan 
sa The question of stocks was taken 
up, and the discussion developed that 
they were unusually light, none of the 
mills having anything like the usual 
stock on hand. Under these conditions, 
and with the heavy demand existing, it 
was determined to advance the price of 


five and six-inch best and six-ineh prime 


ten cents per thousand. The other list 


list 


the now 


remain unchanged, 


live 


bests, 


} COs 
and six-inch bests, $3.60; 


five 


reading: 


four-ineh $3.40; und six-ineh 


primes, $3.10; four-inch primes, $2.90; 
extra A Star, $2.40; five and six-inch 
Eeonomy, $2.25; standard A Star, $2; 


rindom clippers, $1.40 The meeting ad 


meet in Houston on April 8 


journed te 
next, 
—— 
The Merchants’ Au 
has changed its name to the 
Augusta, 


Association of 


gusta, Ga., 


Chamber of Commerce of with 


Mr. EF. B. Hook, president, 
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MECHANICAL. 


Rotary Fine Crusher. 


Crushers are claimed to do the work at 


one-fifth the cost of the best grinders or 
pulverizers, and experience is said to 
imply confirm this It is therefore of 
much importance to reduce materials 

fine as possible in the crusher and save the 


f 








ROTARY 





rHik STURTEVANT 
we r umd tear of m chine worl 
much greatet 
lhe Sturtevant Mill Co. of Bo n ha 
I S h PeLprort anne of doing sm h 
I yy ible in the breaket ind has 
made a special study of these fine reduce 
tion machines Its well-known roll-jaw 
ers I 1 HW hard mat®rial Ones 
ithout sereens to one-quarter inch, and 
I roti hers handl all rock of 
I le e hardu such linn 
ime, gypsum, phosphate, tale, coal, et 
fact, nent inv substance bel pial 
in haredne YT lv reducing then the 
hent This i xt mary 
wi lay I s qu | ! iZ 
tl il s s i ! ! 
| in it} the best 1 
lit yet ' 
purl I . 
| i crust ! \ 
exp rl | 
‘ ly crusl xg Stolz | 
thy f t { TN 
i rh = Val ry 
The 
‘ rite | ] ! 
rN ! 
Lit n | h \ th 
best \ Wi \ ~ 
P 
| } 
nl ¢ Hom to be attained 
rh is 1 etter investment f iny 
pl thana fir ] Whatever 
work if wi | oT wi rie 1 ‘] 
econon >| vy crusher for hard 
wk roduc me-quarter i rand tin 
onel Sturt if Ary rus! Lore 
lown all 1 soft lera hardness 
wheat si Ilundred fy . } 
found these l pany wv inve ! ts 
They re DASsiv etici mel dural 
need no found: 1, Operating isily 
any strong mill 7) 
Full particulars may | ha th 


mani eture 


Carver Linter and Gin-Saw Filing | 
Machine. 
the 1 ‘ ewith illustrated is 


d and two gummers 


|} and has been built to meet the demand of 


those oil mills where the Carver single 
head 


all the necessary filing of cylinders. 


It 


filer and gummer is not able to do 


will file and gum a cylinder in one 


half the time required by a single-head 
machine, 

Where still more work is desired of 
these machines, they are fitted with three 
heads and three gummers, and the ma 
chines so fitted will then do three times 
the work done by a single-head machine 

Carried in stock are extra heads, which 

in be easily attached to present ma 
chines All parts are made to duplicate, 
ind no change or fitting is necessary to 
make over a machine from a single-head 
to a double-head machine 





FINE CRUSHER 


The builder Carver Cotton Gin 


Mass 


is the 


water 


the veneer somewhat more flexible, and 
less to be done by either air or kiln drying. 
The advantages are that material can be 


put into marketable condition 


quicker, saving the expense and room re- 





quired by slower processes, also improving 
the product. 
The 


with. 


machine referred to is illustrated 


her Its general features are readily 
seen, but the special unique feature is the 
double drive, which gives it the name of 
“Duplex.” The necessary power for oper- 
uting it is considerable, and therefore it is 
important that it be done in the best me- 
chanical manner, and dividing the power 
and applying it in equal amounts at each 
the 


end of machine, leaves nothing to be 


desired. There are a number of other 





t Bridgewater, 


The “Blakeslee” Duplex Squeezer. | 


During recent years there have been 
vreat advances made in the way of cut 
ting much thicker veneer than was fo 
merly considered practicable. This has 


developed a necessity for improved meth 


| 
| 











THE 


CAR 


ds of properly taking care of it, the most 


important of which is the elimination of | 
the thoture, 8o as to preserve the mate 
rial in the best possible condition and con- | 
sume the lease possible time This has 
resulted in the introduction of a special 
chine for taking is much of the 


; card of inquiry 


good features worth investigating, and a 
addressed to the maker, 
Co., Bir- 


will bring full particulars. 


Blakeslee 


mingham, Ala., 


the Manufacturing 


New Heavy Universal Woodworker. 
The 


signed for all kinds of work in woodwork 


machine illustrated herewith is de- 


VER LINTER AND GIN-SAW FILING 


ing establishments. The maker has made 


a specialty of building machines of this 
character, and on account of their many 
advantages and conveniences they have 
met with unqualified favor. 

This woodworker will work to nineteen 


and one half inches wide, will take out of 


us possible mechanically, leaving 


much 


THE “BLAKESLEE" DUPLEX SQUEEZER. 


twist large timbers, and planes perfectly 
The 


Wide 


true a right angle at one operation. 


tables are wide and long, have 


grooves for gaining and paneling frames, 


and each can be raised and lowered in- 


dependently of the other, or can be raised 


and lowered on a circle of the head 


o 
straight up and down. 

All these adjustments are made on th: 
working side of the machine close to th« 
cutters, a feature readily appreciated 
The boring attachment is independent ir 


operation, so that two men can work on 


o1 


No 


4 UNIVERSAL WOODWORKER 


It will 
bore in every way, rout, make rosettes, 


the machine without interference. 


dovetail table slides, and all such work. 








The machine is furnished complete for 
planing out of wind to nineteen and one 
| aah , : . 

half inches, squaring an edge four inches 
at 


straight or tapering, 


in thickness one operation, surface 


bevel, joint, rabbet, 


MACHINE 


make concave or convex glue joints, mold 


straight, circular or waving, chamfer, 


rout, bore, gain, groove, raise panels, rip, 
cross-cut, cut rosettes, and, in fact, per- 
form work that is remarkable for variety, 
style and quality. 

The maker, J, 


A. Fay & Egan Com- 
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orfectly pany of No. 270 to 290 West Front street, 
1. The Cincinnati, will send further particulars. 
e Wide aaa aa 


Trames, Badger Oil Cup. 


10-12 


ling 


red in Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Co., 


are sel 





raised 


North Canal street, Chis 
thousands of 


main) ' the 
illustrated herewith, 


Badger oil cup 
This cup is tO be 
Helmet oil, and is one of the 


made 


with 


nse 


cups for general machinery 


¢ hard usage 





ha 








FIG. 1—THE BADGER OIL CUP 


It has octagonal cap, and can be oper 


| the ated by hand or wrench. The base of 

the cup has round thread with hexagon steel 
ited stem threaded serewed into base and ex- 
it it panded. This steel stem will not break 
. On off. Cup has round thread both in cap 


and on base, as shown in sectional view. 


The thread will not strip, cross or clog. 














or 
o 
PS FIG. 2-SECTIONAL VIEW 
, Used with Helmet oil the cup will lubri 
cate ainything. It will not leak or break 
It is made in six sizes, ranging from one 
} aud one-quarter inches outside diameter 


tive-eighths inches outside 


ith 


irter inch to 


and 


to three 


pipe thread from = one 
half 
! 


obtained upon application, together with 


diameter, ow 


one ineh. It can be 


‘| 


nied full descriptive matter, 


Views of an English Firm. 

Ina letter to the Manufacturers’ Record 
Coutts, Muir & Co. of Glasgow, Scotland, 
Americ 
United 


power station of 


who desire to represent h firs 


there, write that the States has 


supplied engines for the 











the city’s tramway system and cast-iron 
pipes for the water department, besides 
machine tools, fans, valves, ironmongery, 
et They add: “We are not of the opin 
ion that Britain is a played-out country 


We are hopeful that the inrush of Ameri 
goods will open the eyes of our mam 

and lead the 
latest methods in turning out their various 
| | America, 
Our people are handicapped to a large ex 
tent A 


ict in America is the formation of 


facturers them to adopt 


oducts in competition with 


by trade-unionism. significant 


large 


trusts or combines. These will slowly l« 


lowed by workers’ combines, and then 


commercial war will begin. In the mean 
time, there are many articles of American 
also command 


hold 


manufacture which will 


market here, and our aim is to get 


PHOSPHATES. 
Phosphate Markets. 


Oflice Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., February 19. 
The local 


steady, in sympathy 





phosphate market is very 


with the firmness 


fertilizer ingredients. Brokers re 


other 


sales of Tennessee rock showing a 


port 


fairly steady market. Fertilizer men are 


not in the market for any large deals, but 


seem to purchase for immediate wants, 


The following charters were reported for 


the week: Schooner J. W. Elwell, 1081 
tons, from Port Tampa to Baltimor 
with phosphate on private terms; schoon 
er Major Pickands, S73 tons, from VDort 
Tampa to Baltimore or New York with 
phosphate rock on private terms, and 
steamship St. Hubert, 1962 tons, from 


west coast of South America to New 





York with nitrate at 22/6. ‘1 market 
generally at all Southern mining points 
continues to show improvement, a 


steadier tone ruling throughout the phos 


phate belt. Mining in South Carolina is 


filhe lo 


b. Ashley 


prominent 


active, the output gauged meet 


Prices f. 0. 
In Florida 
the 


Wwihts 


shippers’ 
river are steady. 


companies consider situation satis 


is firm for both 
The 
Florida 


abroad is a strong competitor in the mar 


factory, and the market 
pebble. 


and 


land rock and foreign in 


quiry is improving, rock 





ket with Algiers and the French field. 
The Phosphats ol Paris, France, consid 
ered a standard authority, in its issue of 


February 5 reviews the phosphate mat 


ket as follows: “We consider it useless 
io again refer to the phosphate market of 
La Somme. Concerning chalks, the situ 
ation remains unchanged, and there is 
renson to believe that the ‘statu. quo’ is 
fixed for some time, since certain sellers 
of chalks have already arranged among 
themselves the selling prices for coming 
vears by obligating themselves for a term 
extending from 1903 to 1905 at the mar 
ket prices of the day. From this we are 


with a settled situation estab 


confronted 


lished for some months, and against 
which it is perhaps diflicult to resist. But 
really sellers of high-grade phosphates of 
La Somme would certainly find it very 


embarrassing to give plausible reasons 
Which have influenced them and led them 
to concede a new depreciation to the 


their market. We have sought 


course of 


and cnused to be sought the causes of 
this wenkness, but no one has given us 
the key to the mystery; middlemen them 
selves are absolutely astonished at the 


concessions which are daily produced. It 


is impossible to cite direct competition, 
as the number of operators is too re 
stricted actually, and among those who 


remain many will close their factories in 


while, irrespective of the conse 


nee of the losses which recent values 


qu 


will entail.” The Tennessee market con 


at last week's quotations. 


tinties 
Mining operations have been retarded by 
the severe weather, but preparations are 


making by prominent companies to ex 


d 
There is a 


id 


tend operations on the advent of spring. 


cool inquiry for both domestic 
foreign rock. 


Fertilizer Ingredients. 


There is a better tone to the market for 
ammoniates, and prices are firm and 
higher for both blood and tankage. It 
has been reported for some time past by 


producers that stocks were light, and the 
market shows 
West 


he offerings are light, 


sudden advance in the 


that the situation in th has not 


heen overdrawn. T 





of such,” 








vhile the demand from the South and 
West is good. 

The following table represents the 
prices current at this date: 
Sulphate of ammonia (ga $0 @2% 
Nitrate of soda, spot I 210 @2W 


Blood 

Azotine (beef) 

Azotine (pork) 

Tankage (cone 
Tankage (? and 
Tankage (7 and 3 


Fish (dry) 


ntrated) 


*%)) 





2) 
“oo 00 





Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 
The board of directors of the Virginia 
Co d 
cont, on the 
payable Mareh 1, 


Chemical has clared a 
of 1 


stock of the company, 


Carolina 


dividend per ih common 


The Gulf Transit Co. of Pensacola 


eloared the steamship Deptford last week 
from that port for Bordeaux with 2750 
ovs of Tennessee phosphate roek and 
ther cargo 

Phe fertilizer factory owned and oper 
ved by BE. S. Truitt at Salisbury, Md., 
was completely destroyed by fire last 


week The loss is estimated at S4000; 
insurance unknown, 
The Hills Cyvmene & Chemical Co. of 


Ark., has been incorporated, 
th eapital stock of S150,000, The 

are J. W. Westmorelan 
B. W. Breedlove, C. H. Hoo 
Hill, L. and Ry A. 


Ilot Springs, 


Wi ih 


corporators . 
pie sident; 
K. I. 


Shorle y. 


Shorley 


ver, 


lt is reported that the Scott Fertilizer 
Co. of Elkton, Md., has closed a con 
tract with a mining company in Fiorida 
for phosphate reck for five years. The 


Scott Company has rece nily enlarged its 


modern up-to 


works, and also erected a 








date acid plant. 

The steamship Quarnero cleared from 
Savannah, Ga., last week for Bremen 
and Hamburg with 1861 tons of high 
gride Florida phosphate reck among her 
cnurgo for the latter port. The steamship 





Literary Notes. 


On Saturday, February 15, the Blee 


trical Review of New York published a 
number commemorating the twentieth 
anniversary of its foundation. In the 
twenty years represented by the life of 


this journal all of the great applications 


of electricity with which the public is 
now familiar have arisen and been devel 
oped, with the sole exception of the tel 
graph and the telephone. In 1SS82 the 
latter was only beginning to be appreei 


ated as an aid to business and as a legiti 


mate means of carrying on correspond 


Some of the figures given are ex 


ceedingly interesting. The telegraph has 
doubled 


since LSS2, 


in its extent and importance 


enlists an investment 
Th 


than two 


and now 


of more than half a billion dollars. 


telephone has grown until more 
telephones are connected to ex 


The 


fifteen years old, yet the money spent in 


million 


changes, electric railway is only 


building the eleetrie railroads in the 


United States has already aggregated a 


sum equal to the cost of the Civil War, 
while the number of passengers trans 
ported by trolley cars in this country 
tlone every month is greater than the 


lighting 
le 


population of China. Electric 


had beginning on a commercial sé 


its 
in the opening of Mr. Edison's power sta 


New York, 


tien in Pearl street, Septem 
ber 4, 1SS2, and now the eleetric light is 
to be found in every part of the world 
Among the subjects discussed in this i 
teresting number are historical and remi 
niscent articles by the various men whe 
have done so much to make American 
eleetrical engineering famous 


The February number of the Southern 


Moro cleared for the same destination | Workman, published by the Ilampton In 


with 1100 tons among her cargo. | stitute ress, contains a number of stron 
| 1 ] i | ~ . . . ; 
The phosphate shipments from the Lidian article lor. Merrill EK. Ga 
port of Savannah, Ga., for the month of contributes an appreciative paper on the 
li work ¢ he ( sishop ) 
January, as reported by J. M. Lang & life and werk of the late Bishop Whi; 
. i wl Seco ’ ( Va Kee ) 
Co.. were as follows: Steamer Cynthia | P'¢,) Wien ts accompann fby an excellent 
for Bremen with 402 tons; steamer Cy | portrait Practical suggestions are given 
clade for Genoa with 2012 tons, and lfor the solution of “Indian Industrial 
lades fe Of O12 . an 
| 7 ” s : 
stenmer Alba for Bremen with 13S0 tons, Problems” by Mrs. F. oN. Doubleday 


a total of 3794 tons. 


A 


Chemical 


X 
New 


the Standard Guano 


Fertilizer Co. 


portion of 
at 


plant 


Orleans was destroyed by fire last week. 


The thre« warehous crease f 


story 


tory, the warehouse of the oil works and 
office building were totally destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at over $70,000, and 
may run higher, The property was fully 
covered by insurance 

It is stated that many of the larg 
phosphate companies and contractors 1 


the Mount Pleasant and other sections ot 
the Tennessee phosphate belt are making 
arrangements to begin active miming op 
erations as soon as the weather opens 


se with favorable 


Th 


ather, | 


up. e spring sea 


we jids fair to be one of wi 


uetivity in mining and shipping. 
Fear 


the 1 


is that the old Cape 


It stated 
Yadkin Valley 
on Point Peter at Wilmington, N, ¢ 


terminal iver 


neross 


. ts 


heen leased from the Atlantic Coast Jin 
hy the Armour Company of Chicago. 
The property will be used as a ware 
house and mixing plant for fertilizers. It 
has been also stated that the Armour 


Company is contemplating the erection of 


a fertilizer factory at that point. 


Representatives of the Philadelphia 
Trades League will visit a number of the 
seaport and Gulf cities of the South with 


a view to strengthening steamboat con 


nections between them and Philadelphia. 


During the seven months ended Janu 


| Martin 
the 


1 S6 000,000 


| 
| 


iry O1 the exports through Galveston 
vere valued at S72.058,596, an increase 
over the same pr riod last season of more | 


than $1,300,000. 


the [ht 

Ihe 
wild-rice industry is advocated for hi 
| by Al 
eth 


Willian 


whose helpful interest in reviving 


dians’ native arts is well known 


dinns ina valuable scientifie article 


bert Ernest Jenks of the bureau of 


nology, While a eapital story by 


Justin Harsha makes clear the dithieultic 
Which beset Indian students on their 1 
turn te the reservations 

Messrs, Garret & Co, of Weldo \ 
(.. manufacturers of American wines, 
intend to establish a winery at Berkley 
Va., with a view to removing their entire 
plant to that town eventually. It is th 
purpose to insta about 2ZOOOOO eallors 
of cooperage, With the necessary machin 
ery for crushing the grapes and distilling 


the 


refuse, 


President Charles W. Dabney of th 


University of Tennessee is working for 
the establishment of a mining depart 
nent in connection with that institution 

Jacobson of Berlin writes to 


Record 


American 


seeking ith 


Manufacturers’ 


formation about manufactu 


f motors for propelling boats, 





It is estimated that the Southern Ca 


for abou 


dl in 


& Foundry Co. has contracted 


worth of work represent 


orders for wba Cars, 





I.. Patton has been el 


Mr. I. J. 
Commerce of Newport 


or ted pre Ss] 


Mr. J. 


dent, and IKKing, secretary, of 


Chamber of 


Va. 


The 


News, 


Joaquin Casaus of Zaragosa, Spain, de 
i 


with 


hides 


sires to into communication 


put 


American houses handling 





| and skins. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD | ARKANSAS, | the manufacture of lumber into finished] Baltimore — Brush Factory. — Pittsburg 
, Drug Company Ch red: | products Plate Glass Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., h 
seeks to verify every item re. , D vith in ¢ £10,000. by R. | Cilia we a Chatta quired an interest in Rennous, Kleinle & 
ported in tts Construction Depart- | ( y J. it, We ly, I. N. Barnett and | heochee Furniture Co. of Flowery Branch, brush manufacturers, and will reorg zm 
1G i, is investigating with a view to remoy with capital stock of $175,000 and Wm. P 
ment by a full investigation and i a Mest Sectors ing its plant to Gainesville and organizing Bigelow, president; Parley W. Clark, s 
complete correspondence withevery- | , R , 3 " aicalaiaces ea | new company to operate it tary; will continue under firm name. 
one interested. But it is often im- | ul ! boxe gray baskets Gritfin—Ice Plant.—J. Eli Brewer is in Baltimon Blectri light and Pows rf 
| creasing capacity of his ice plant (as lately | ©e@™ il Manufacturers’ Building Co s 
possible to do this before the item D ' Mit D. ' - reported) from five to fifteen tons per day; been incorporated, with capital stock of $ 
| : . ’ a — | aeal > mwnedied 000, by Myer J. Block, Albert Weil, Isaa 
must be printed, or else lose its value | ter De W Land & Miner Co., with | ntract award ei ; : z . ape j =e 
| ; . Coale, Jr., Richard C. White and Frank ( 
» . . . ~ ° . I W H s, 1 S.J ' Macon Pants ex ; ACTOR) Standard Iyson rhis company was reported rec ] 
as news. In such cnses the state lwoHa LP. Win ‘ | Manufacturing Co., Moritz Klinger, prest ’ ! i uf \ 42 I rt Te ly 
| & o be organized for erection of building to 
ments are always made as“rumored” | | Mi p ( tere | } dent, Atl u ta, Ga., has purchased the penn accommodate a number of manufacturers 
or “reported,” und@ not as positive W . y <0 "8 Loar = won S Sees Ca; we ind supply them with light, heat and po 
uM by Tl ‘ W hits president nd I ree nd operate same office, 409 Water street 
items of news. If our readers will | Stone Mountain—Grist Mill.—Stone Mow ’ ; . ‘ 

— _ | : : vn | M «Co, will exeet aviat will.® Baltimore Carriage Factory Wi 
note these points they will see the a | g Chemical ¢ pany Hil Knauss will prepare plans and erect the 
necessity of the discrimination, and | °° — , - oe — | ral poosa—Knitting Mill.—W. H Kimball posed carriage factory of James King; build 

. ! f $™ by J. W. | d Ww. ¢ Kimball will establish knitting | jng will be four stories, of brick and s 
they will avoid accepting as a cer- | Wes! Lb. W. Breedlove, C. H. Hoo ni machinery ordered and cost $40,000 
tainty matters that we explicitly ss Valdosta—Saw-mill.—J. A. Dasher, Jr., W Corbett—Silage Factory.—American | 

— inl es = ly Il Sp I W <s.--Interna J. Durant, W. F. Outlaw and T. H. McKey Co. will erect a factory for making sil 
state arc reports” or “rumors” only. ‘ P ‘ , ed. witl | ] ncorporated Valdosta Saw-M 1& Man Cumberiand Coal Mines Daniel \W 
We are always giad to have our | \. B. Be ng, presi P. | ufacturing Co., with capital stock of $12,000, | 1). Vis of Riddlesburg, Pa., has optioned 

is ee eT S | for conducting general saw-mill business + : “te t= - ~~ . _ 
attention called to any errors that ; y. for the manefacture of sat: | will develop coal properties in “al 
| : . a county 
may occur. = | - 4 eg ed 33 Drea baseneenrs | : a Cumberlend—Paper Mill.—Western M 
M , fails | ‘ i : . | — oo - <4 A a — Ps oo land Paper Co. has be en incorporate d, } 
| | | . ) ) = passed Ordinance cipal office at Parsons, W. Va., with au 
, : - . J \ Ss M e I ‘ St id se Nt tee pace nelle vltagerstie cgay +e ized capital of $10,000, by Robert Roe, 
pI nite The Maser ~ Reena i dl Agnus K. Roe, Win. G. Conley, all of 1 
I —— sons, and others. Company has purch 
I ed ! N “% ! sicle nd | Belle Helene Brick Works Reuss-Klos Cumberland Paper Co.'s plant, as rece y 
mat is gained from the M inufacturers’ | 7: neey ~s | . ams Limited, has been mncoepornted, a8 | reported, and will operate it, with o 
- , I | recently reported under Hohen Solms, La., | mills in West Virginia. 
g I Roe ! dry M e Shop "\ h is the company's oflice, its works be Hagerstown Telephone Extension.—Tl« 
It of the orgar on of a |‘ ed: Thomas-Fordyce Manufacturing ) 8S Incated at Belle Helene syndicate which recently secured control of 
' yin ot m Ia not 1 vn by , ( t . OF 3 0, by A. D. | Clay City—Lumber Company Swann-Day Maryland Telephone Co. has elected 8 
I I J & & lyee I ber ¢ has been incorporated, with cap- | Johns of Hanover, Pa., president; Alexander 
y e returned marked ty! . O. WH. Tl > Tees y, and B stock of $300,000, by James Swann of | Neill of Hagerstown, vice-president; John | 
| M | 7 Db Ss ( N mpany takes | x \ Floyd Day of Jackson, and Ed- | Kieffer of Hagerstown, secretary and tr 
: ta tho { , . F P nic te s formerly conducted by | ward Jouett of Winchester Irer; company will extend system f1 
1 our reade eking t » CO M ; ig Co. and Little Roek | py... Coal Mines.—Buck Creek Coal Co. | Hagerstown to Sharpsburg, connecting 
, ( M ( s been organized, with capital stock of | several towns, with through copper trunk 
{ in dec + how to addr thet nd it I e Rock—Street Paving.--City cont | $600,000, for development of 8600 acres of coal | Shepherdstown, W. Va., and make other 
often ad ble to add ft f on 5 i y ne blocks wv spl | ds Whitley county. VPromoters include provements; P. BL. Tebault, superintendet 
‘ | S " \ s ! i] ‘ s S th of Chicago, president; T Salisbury—Cannery.—J. H. Tomlinson 
M Iv White of Jellico, Tenn., vice-president; | ereet a cannery 
. | MI I y ¢ 1 \ W d es M. Fetter of Louisville, Ky., seer 
ALABAMA ' | ( ‘ ) ! ry-ire asur r, and B. R. Hutcheraft, Bat MISSISSIPPI. 
' $ “ Ww. V. I J sville, Ky., general manage1 | Canton—Cotton-oil Mill.—Canton Oil 3 
C..§ W. |} Lexington—Distillery Thomas E. Pepper] has increased capital stock $30.0 
lee Plat Arkansas & Texas | and wiates have organized as Thomas E. | $50,000 
: ; Go ht ( I i ¢ ( ! ised Pepper & Co., and will build a distillery Nisville—Ice and Cold Storaze.—Bilisy 
v * I thie | Pad h—Knitting Mill.—Paducah Textile | Ice & Cold Storage Co. has been inco 
ld lex Co. has been incorporated, with capital of | rated, with capital of $10,000, by W. P. Cr 
| ¥0, to continue Alden Knitting Mills, re | John H. Cook, W. V. Walters, S. V. } 
\ “i 1 Fuel Company.—Cit cently leased to R. B. Phillips and Geo. C. | Manus and others. 
( A ‘ s ‘ porated, | W ce; 100 machines are being added to | Ellisville—Woodworking Factory.—W. 
WwW, by G Tones, ¢ ee dy in position | Jones, J. P. Myer and C. 8S. Myer have in 
| IM. J Sturgis—Coal Mines.—Western Kentucky porated Jones Side Harrow Co., with capital 
I ( ' Pine \ Consolidated Coal Co, has been incorporated | of $2000, for manufacturing side harrows 
7 ‘ has bee incorporated, with | by T. ¢ Renick of St. Louis, Mo.; T. J | hoes, rakes, wheelbarrows, ete 
: 000, by G. W. Foulke, president Fiornoy of Paducah Ky.; Isaac Reese of Jackson Mercantile Jones-Kenning 
( ™ Canty, &. W. Sageen ang ethem Memphis, Tenn.; J. L. Frankel of Sturgis | piv Goods Co., with capital stock of $100 
| d hers by J. A. Jones and others 
FLORIDA. LOUISEAR A. Kosciusko — Excelsior Factory. — Old! 
IK West—W — < Crowley— Rice Mill Hunter Bros Lumber Co. contemplates installing macl 
Key West W i ¢ ae rs bee inhes warded contract to J. A. Petty for erectios | ery for manufacture of excelsior from 
! fs ”. fo of their proposed 1400-barrel rice mill eaf pine 
uses, et Lake Chartes Drug Company Bailie Mississippi Timber-land Developmen 
i \ ( Publishing —Southern S« Drug Co, has been incorporated, with H. A. | James Meehan of Milwaukee, Wis., has p 
‘ ‘ " ‘ I ) ‘ has bee corpo I e of Houston Ie president chased 15,000 acres of timber lands in Cent 
’ ‘ \ with capit ”. by L. W. Buch New Iberia— Marble Quarry.—L. E. Marior Mississippi, and will erect saw-mill of 70 
WN. Sheats ce-president Box 268 d associates have discovered and | feet per day capacity provided with ba 
‘ LT. B | I l p marble osits; will erect | and gang saws for developing the propert 
, \ 8 sawing and polishing railroad for handling logs will also be « 
& I Co. f GEORGIA. New Orleans—Sugar Mills, ete.—Aristide | St™ucted 
T H. oM | rug Comy Charles 0, Ty. | 4 Monnot, Lee A. Grevenberg, A. D. Foster, | MISSOURI. 
. ¢ business and | J°S: 4. Fay and others have incorporated | Carthage—Woolen Mill.—S. B. Grisw 
IM ( ( a Drug bs vx r Planting & Manufactut "S| and Major Harrington are forming compa! 
. * Co., Limited, with capital stock of $300,000, | +, operate the Carthage Woolen Mill, addi 
\ \ | 1s M . Its : ufacturing and refi . ng sugar, tO) +o it a cutting and clothing department 
I ] } CREE SRGNE POETS, GUE | Excelsior—Water-works and Electric-lig! 
\ oO ns—Coal Barge Lines.—W. J : : > 
1 ’ 11 dy w - |} Plant.—Henry Ettenson of Leavenwort 
Ix |. Ss. M Mrs. I Kelly ' Fuscaloosa Ala., is re ported e | Kan., is negotiating for the old water-worl 
iH \ M ! 1 other raga rranged for the organization of a plant at Excelsior Springs, as lately reported 
0 corporation to build barges and tugs , - 7 , 
| od Ml Mitetrad Manud Paap Bins icant Shai Gilat anade-aiie™ and intends to rebuild same; will also bui 
, tri c } 
ie ‘ , \ , mre me 7 ted to ¢ tblic so Siicidiaes aanait: Gaile Um Ciceiiaie dimen. es an electric-light plant in connection. 
‘ | ‘ \ f LL be supplied for marine service at this | Fairfax - Tel phone Exchange Fairfa 
\ , { It is said M. J. Sanders of New Or- | relephone Exe hange has been incorporate 
oO ‘ . P i Bros f Atla anton te ieemiedl nd that John Hays } th capital of $5000, by John H. Pinshor 
I plans f pments. A.J. Mil-] }rammond of New York city will be the engi- | “lle Morgan and others 
‘ ent iF. Dp. M 1, ger ‘ harge of plans Fredericktown—Lead Mines.—North Ame1 
ican Lead Co. has been incorporated, wit 
D p Gold Mines.-Wm. I. Rush am MARYLAND. capital stock of $1,000,000, by M. C. Jordar 
J y ‘ I , g i stig sw BR Brush Factors rw ieth | Elden L. Jordan, E. R. Darlington of St 
\ M ‘ ping gold 3 p Bru , = te incorporated Louis, Mo., and others. 
\ ‘ I ber Mills.—J \. Sn th capital stock of $100,000, by James S.| Joplin—Mining—Harriet & Helen Mining 
\\ ( \I ge ¢ Jos. M. I I vi I ‘ H. Stockton Startt, M n H. Mu ) Co has been incorporated, with capital of 
| \ Ss | 1 Q City HT 1 ther for «de ng in brushes, | $20,000, by R. J. Fairbanks, F. C. Platt, Ar 
Lumber Co.* P » M ‘ wi capital of $15,a for ' brooms, et *thur F. Corbin and others 
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Potosi—Lead Mines.—J. I. Epstein has put Littleton—Silk Mil The establishment of Union—Drug Company.—Union Wholesale provements: wharf has been constructed 
P 1000 acres of lead-mining property silk mili is ked of Hi. J. Cordle can give Drug Co, has been org ed, with capital of ‘ Which tramroad is being istructe 
, vill organize col iny to develop it i SAM by C. E. Lipscomb and others the installation of a rotary lime-kiln is 
s Lou Bill Posting.—Chartered Lumbet Roanoke Railroad & Lu Walterboro—Cotton Mill.—Colleton Cotton templates oO manufacture cement 
7 , . - 1 
' B Posting Co., with capital of $25,000, 5) Co... Norfolk. Va.. will not build mill at Lum Mills will erect additional building, fom shells Address W. A. Myrick 
—_—____ I I k W. Ries, J. Simon and John W. Rie berto vas y reported rie X75 probably to accommodate Beaumont—Gas System.—A system to 
, —— “ Louis--Channelways, —MeIntyr \ resville—Creamery.—C. G. Voight of | "ew machinery, ¢ mstruction bids are asked ize the supp) ; Spindle Top will 
1 tg I e have received contract at $18,500 fo Harrisonburg, Va., is interested in the estab company has 5000 spindles and 136 looms probably b Chas. A. Tieb is 
Neg t ‘ tructing two subsidiary channelways | shment of eamery at Mooresville nterested 
le & i : , > > WED es 
is » the tributaries of the River Des Pere M Holly Electric-light Plant _ TENNESSER. Beaumo! Oil Wells.—One Penny Oil Co 
Wr act provides for 3000 feet of sluice-boxes Rhyne & Co. are inst ing an electric-light i thone—Binhtt Mill.—R. J. 1 , will has been ineorporated, with capital stock of 
: feet of brick sewer, manholes, ladders | pjar spel “ ld : ee - * | €7 00.00% h Bans waiteunl . 
k, s ned : ? pane establish knitting mill of thirty machines | ,, 4 y Frank H. Morri¢ r. ( 
— Nashville—-Lumber Company Nash County ind thirty-two ribbers; steam-power Woodin M Wisdom, A McArthur al 
<1 Louis—Cotton Compress.—St. Louis Cot er } een anat : , hers 
er J I Lirmber Co been incorporated, with ca] Charlotte—Flour Mill.—C. B. Thornburg o 
Co Compress Co. is having plans made for | jtal of $25,000, by Henry A. Gilman of Tar- | pickson, Tenn., will erect a 50-barrel fl Beaumont—Oil and Fuel Company.—{ 
f ’ on of a new building to cost $100,00 bor nw S F. Austin of Nashville, N. C \ ot Chasiott Oi & Fuel Co. h been orpo iw 
UL Y } " tior Pit lant : > ‘ ' he BASIOCES : . 
cae ; will change location of its plant nd L. F. De Bordenave of Norfolk, Va 1 R - of $500,000. by J. F. Keith, B 
ll, : ( t oog Cl tered Vacuum Drying | pyusn N Itol . 
. T ’ } na , , > tush ’ ‘ ftobert Steiner anc ther 
rat ( Lonuis— Ele« ‘ u d Lowe I'l Ravul | ber ¢ 1) \ Chartered Machine Co vith eap stock of $39,000, by r and " 
rec vM : i s Sto ‘ Hl ( L. Hesse, R. H. W Bryan—Stock-raising.— Chartered; Bra 
dir y as - vw oy b j —* het l I & Stock-Raisi ( h , 
act sed $2,006 ectricti; ercantile busines ; , ; k of $50,000, by W. A. Bell, James W 
( ow oO \ > 
ip | ( ! Lig > : Carson, Robert F. Smith and others 
I : m ' ' I H \ \ I 1 r nD " & 1 
, , ely d erect factory for the H Com] 
W _ \ ' | Dp id b , Wa i ire ¢ 
the su] > kK ' ' rs ee, Me : f “ by J. N. D l ( 
rs] ’ x \ s l | \ 
ge; b ; 1 V lt ‘ 1k cl Singletree | { So 
Ae ~ | s—J “ 0 5 = , : ‘ | 
, . +4 ’ Ix uv Mills I tl burned ‘ rg ‘ c ha ! cor] ited ; : : 
G. 1 Ww. 1 alas ; proprieto V rf $10,0 rt inufacti i i e&l ( 
x = ' ‘ i 
n I 1 2 I I 1 Supply Com] y fs s, by Chas. Here Ed. Heron cal 0, by G.W. TI ‘ 
sil \ I & Supply Co. has been it t. H s and other I . th 1). A. 'T i 
asa ' i s i t ‘ { ‘ 
liel \ | P r Tol , , l l p $3000, by Fred H Cookeville—Oil Well Wasl Oil ¢ . M ; 
stl i eT ) ) = ) = = i 
1ed ' I | Wade, B. T. Wade 1 O. M. Wad a for 4 opi waite |" Me Co-op \ 
“ a i] p = = i ‘ a4 
Ga ©, by Christian Peper, Jr., I Washington— Mill—The erection of | 1 Algood is president; Michael M th cay f ”, by W. I 
} ' t easul ‘ n : d 
I (. eq ( <x. G. Pep nd hers nill f L ing cotton batting l and G Kk. Morga cretary . : 
f , { i i i 
Fags St. Louis—Manufacturing.—Cha1 a forts ( ou 1 gi Crossville—Stave Plant—M. L. Ne R & I 
‘ . f ‘ , | i ) f ” b \ \ 
I ' Brase Manufa oe ¢ with cal Ss ‘ I te ins ‘ ‘ ' , 
: ( i | ‘ 
ae | k of $5000, by J. H. Tiemeyer, A Washing Light and Water Company e of tight stay 
- i d. A. F. Brase Aa Washing Lig & Water ¢ has be i | bethtot I hor (¢ . y Mi I) I i ght nd Power Pla 
of |] ‘ : ywartie skec ) ‘ 
rel St. Louis—Laboratory Chartered: Roent : por ed, V ” so kK of $20,00 by I r 4 has bee i | ed, with cay] I) I ha ; = I on fra I 
rch : ¢ . Ss. J. Bi | Geo. T. Leach, A. N. Wall tal of $30,000, by Jolun W ripton, Lee | S g n electrielich 4 
ce Ray Laboratory ‘ with capital f . ' , 
> ; a hers Miller, James D. Jenkins and others I Addre Mayor B uM . os 
1 Oo 0, by Henry B. Vogelsang d others ss 
\W iin m—F« ‘ ( | l S) I | 
s Louis—Printing.—¢ I l Mockle . ; ‘ ; ; A bel Oi 1 Gas Wells ir 0 O & 1) i 
l ( f ¢ | leased prope | © : i 
n we { i capital s rf 0, b \ 7 = 1 proper Cas ¢ has be incorpora l, with eapi 
\ ! i l ) ~ is ( n 
' es E. M BK. J. M E. | 7 — k of $25,000, by W. T. Lewis, R. 8. I : 
iti x lant fer rs. It is IT I , I wh 1 
] i \ i i rs } 
is | ‘ ‘ | y will er ol . I I 
J s ( y—l° gM ae: wan | W. «'. Cont pl 1 


xanider NORTH CAROLINA. ere ref er f ry at this point we : : l 
« & is ti ‘ pu l sea ft rk factory 
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s Horne & Vins vufae SOUTH CAROLINA. corporated, with capital of $10,000, by M. IP) \ M \ 
Ww. i rles, laths : Arnold, Edward Henegar, F. C. Hunt 
i ( i Or ( ( Mil on ( l d. Oil and ¢ ( 
1 a others 
cal ep 1 as msidering the erection ofl (i Ouse G Co. 1 i 
‘p ( W Ph ! s I ( I col s es MeMir ’ O We I ‘ t Ou « I t q 
a 9 pindl 1) . mm” to ) 
‘ \ eporter ri | , 1 ' ct i bee . t l I ' 
| por thn I ’ I ( M I re M fie ; : il 0 \\ s S vil ¢ 
STH iS ai l = b { ( ] ] 
i { ”, i requ ow ( pital fr $400.00 ae ; . \ pi toe f 00. bh 
vo s of Cu hee copper prope 1 OM i : os % : I . ! by S. 1 , 
100 f 400 acres and the Alice copper mine of 640 : R ; : rpo ; Perry! KF. B. K 
: : ows I Kt. Is l I 
es; vps will place machinery and : : : Memy Lumils I \ IKK. M 
dl sink working shaft several hundred fe leep , <—Merea : M You gS Ss ¢ Dilisboro. Al , i I S ( , 
Bt i he mine, and will k ¢ rm SS . - I Ft | th : 
l s as rapidly as poss i por ptosis I sid j I : : D. 3 
pi | 
ned mye ain aa : - a. a | r« , 
, \ i I i 
, ID. D. Davies is preside I KE.) y, I Me - ) 
,; i rf sley, S. C., treasure 1 TI I’ ‘ y M Tint ng \¢ i } | \ 
ent A. Cox ( ry Address the secretary 1? W S hat ‘ I I p 
70 ( ensbe Mere ile ( irteres I , , es , 
} lol Cosmas p | Building be . Mie ; i Mil ( 
inson pany " ip s ( ; i Caf & KR ( | f 
1 f <4 pitas & ~ t 
per WOOO, a pri ‘ge ol ising | , ; “pe ' 7 kk. H.M a \. M. \ 
e « in W. Merritt and others A . hot Rwy : ; 
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Key West, Fla Armory.—Plans of Frank \ for erection of new « ty courthonse at Kennett, Mo.--The Malden, Kennett & | Brick Machinery.—See “Grinding Machin 
Itussell have been accepted for proposed | Taylorsvil ifter plans by B, F. Smit Southeasiern Railroad Co. has been incorpo- | ery." 
r { tunrds “Cit r] Vt l { n ¢ tal stock o ¥ = ’ 
ry of Key West Guard City ¢ | Unio: \V Va Courthouse Mon ted, with a capital stock of $230,000, by KR Broom Machinery.—Southern Handle Man 
° l " ectiol i I] s na | > JO s others to ile oa } . : : 
" isk for bids on erection, and plans and | county has led contract to B. F. Smith | EH. Jone Bes a 1ers to build a road twenty- | ufacturing Co., Burlington, N. ¢ wants 
re 0 e with hi suilding | ! hree miles in lengt 
specifications are « n file with him . lilding | Mireproof ¢ nm Co. of Washington, | 1 i in length. broom machinery 
W be two stories, of wood, 50x80 feet D. ( it $7500 for remode »¢ jail d build Laure! Mad Right { way has been Cannery Hill & Morg Menntacturcs 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Dwelling.—Gen. John T. | ing tireproot cord-ro s on plans of B. I } granted the Berwyn & Laurel Electric Rail Record Building, Baltimore Mad want to 
\ ler will erect a $10,000 residence } Smitl way It is understood that this road, when | } ' : ; to ? 
VW | 1 ’ suy second-hand canning outfit, 1000 to 2000 
cum, O. T.—Courtheuse.—Courtho. \ ih ( s Mri vht of | COuStructed, will give direct trolley connec ins daily capacity 
ae : ‘ acalllakie ad ‘ tion between Laurel and Washington, D. C : 
st $50,000 will b erected Addt } Avondale Ala \ res \ ; Cannery Supplies.—John H. Tomlinson, 
t a vel { tor ric ne 0 i he e1 ng corps of t! : 
‘ y Clerk | Avers & Son vy story brick and l Ky.-—The engineering corps of th Salisbury, Md., will need supplies for can 
\ nington, W. Va.—Business Block.—I. | granite building Norfolk & Western Railway is pushing the | njery, including capping, ete 
oO. O. F., Eastern Star Lodge, will erect a nent nema a proposed line down the Tug Chair Machinery.—See ‘Woodworking Ma 
three-story building 70x50 feet, containin rl 1 it is reported that grading will hin a ae ihe sais 
3 chinery. 
ee ee ee ae RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. | besin as soon as the weather will permit er} 
: : : Clayworking Machinery M. Holt roy, 
ietta, Ga.—Jail.—Joln Awtrey, o1 Railways. M m, Va.—Representatives of New York . giro: sineil 7 arene tan wel 
vill open bids April for erection of 3 I Ma.—lt rted that tl }) sts al expected shortly to repoit ee eee eae ay ar 
wil 1 bids April t ton Baltimore, ‘ It is reported that hie é ae ae \al verizing, sereening and mixing Kaolin into 
reported last week; building will be two | Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad is to i : sie ep Phctaperercegeripeatan artes : commercial paint 
s es, 40x87 feet, of brick, stone and ire prove its line between Baldwin 1 Fallstot s nd the cha er of their report 
built according to plans and specitic the plan including steel viad cross th : IN » determine whether the Marion & Cold-storage Equipment.—John J Rea, 
: S ry lle Poilrond is te 4 lets Clarington, Ohio, is in » arket for s . 
s on file at ordinary’s office and at offic Little Gunpowd riy KS Valley Railroad is to be « mupleted t i i is in the market for ome 
3 ‘ A dan of coo ¢ co storuge roon 
ol W. Golucke & Co., Temple Court, At ee —_ i ie Fe Te Morgantown, W. Va.—It is reported that | { ing cold rage room 
li Ga. Certified check for $500 must a ot > ‘ } es M,. Gut of Pittsburg will build the Compress.— See “Engine, et 
: ‘ rie 1 I r ne Beat I \\ | : 

( pi each bid. Bond required and u he S mi - one he nplete Cheat Rivet tilroad from Point Marion Cott Machinery.—J. Havens, Washi 
rights reserved. by y sp P en Illes ho of Morgantown, into Ran ton, N. ¢ Wants to correspond with makers 
Middlebourne, W. Va.—Bank Building ! | 1.—It is reported that tl wpa inty, for the purpose of developing | of cotton-batting and comfort nmiachinery 
First National Bank (organizing) will erect | | nln. C5 , d is to build the p1 S$ Coal Intet 8 Creamery South Branch Cheese Co 

¢ building wed line be en De ! d Jasp \ ‘ sota, Texas.--It is expected that work | Lent Mich., is in want of machinery for 
Moundsville, W. Va.—Penitentiary Bui » extend t . fuses s the ill shortly begin upon the branch of the naking cheese, including boilers, presses 
iues.—C. W. Dowling of Williamstown, W « Jackson. Miss tlou i& Texas Central Railroad between | yats, ete 
hoe mire at $91.267 for e1 Navasota and Madisonville Mr. J. } ‘ . 
\ has received contract at $21,007 for e1 Burnet, Texas.—Dayton Moses, represent Ion ‘tind ay I. Lec Crushing Equipment.—Rogers Creek Min 
} s] _ nn) , photogran ’ oOustOon is superimtenden +) 
< chapel, dining-room and photograph g » the Housten & Texas Central Railway t ing Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., wants mill 
le it State penitentiary Co., is quoted as stating tl work is to . ata City, Okla.—Most of the bonus | for grinding laminated pyrophyllite, tale or 
It. Savage, Md.—Bank Building.—I N begin shortly upon the line twenty-two miles | “” > N to purchasing terminal | white soapstone; must grind as it comes 
t il Bank (organizing) will erect a ng between Burnet and Lampasas. Con- | >‘ d ‘ ot y for the Mis- |] from crusher 1500 to 2000 pounds per hour 
proof structure Address Jas, Blays ct has been awarded = i, Kans Railway, which will | tine enough to go threugh bolting cloth with 
] } ‘ 
" to Cit m Stevens eshes te ime ompany s re 
Vauacogdoches, Te Ce ty Vv Chattanooga, Tenn.—It is rey d that the ey . 7, rate an 1 he to the inch (Company state 
dl $20,000 jail unty Clerk Southern Rai y - eae Kan., has been raised attrition mills will not do satisfactory work.) 
> I 1 l ns] oO ‘ ! 
: improvements up s line betwee Mi Satillo, Tenn.—Col, N. N, Ensley of Indian Iiedging, ete.—Sealed proposals will be re 
ishville, Tenn Frank Cox of | - : ; upolis is interested in the project for build , . 
( igo, Ill, ha for rebuildir eee ; ar ceived until March 17 at United States Engi 
cago, _™ 1s Hab digs ine h clectri ir line from Satill oug 
\ ed . , , e4 ol me I fhe I ' Mou ; , ; illo through eer Oflice, Witherspoon Building, Vhilade 
dome Theater at a cost of S4 Jackson, Tet to the Shiloh battletield, and | P ‘ i 
, * Land & mit ‘ ‘ cs = to be « i : 4 peliia, t., tor dredging ane etty constru 
New Lewisville, Ark.—Courthouse.—D. L . hence to Corinth, Miss., a distance of ninety _ : , ‘ 
] mi l nl M l ed at rere develop Lool Mot I P ion upon route of inland waterway " 
, ‘O ssioher pel ids Mar S tulies 
. polite - ter, Wil - adie — . _ nd int aad . Chincoteague bay, Virginia, to Delaware bay 
I all labor and material required for eree Sa . ole + oad South MeAlester, [. 1 Phe Indi I Delaware; information furnished on appli 
and completion of courthouse in accord Cassie 1) . Beit ow ory Traction Co, has secured permission f tion; Jared A. Smith, colonel, engineers 
ce With drawings and specifications, which sealants . — * ‘ survey for an electric railway more that | ; 
can be seen at clerk's office, and at office of | 5U*Veyors have beg vo vt a ul M Ale a ange gee Rip ings aah ace Beg 
. . viiniaa sa . . ven . E ‘ ! . ng, cones y South cAlestel 4 : S steal 
I nk W. Gibb, ii24) Louisiana street, Lit i . be ! opine i . e We MeAlester, Krebs Aldersor Cherry Co., Union, 8. ¢ is In the market for gen 
hk Clontiiied chock foe S600 me Virginia Short Lin Jui H , a eral wholesale drug-business supplies 
UCR, 40k . ai ‘ US i irtshorie tiley ville 
pany each bid. Bond required and usu Columbia Ss. \pl i l r o ' a . 2 : Electrical Machinery.—Journal Publishing 
. ra) i to ‘ i uis ‘ I , ‘ 
shts reserved we for a charter f Rock Hill Rail- | , : ae Fermunal | (Co) Rock Hill, S. C., wants a one to two 
i y iis been given f ise ; 
Newport News, Va.—Brewery Buildii road Co., wl proposes to constrt ira aia st id at fice “2 , orse-power induction motor, wound for 
» . d betwee iock Hill and Hermoi nu York . ~* sixty cycles, 104 volts, alternating three or 
st Richardson has received contrac innounced that orl begin on Jum 
¢ ‘ y i on ~s OCEta OF SUE singh yhase 
the masonry and carpeuter work mity ! { sa uid M tJ Chie d will wt $4 Ou —— een 
yu iw for Warwick Brewing & lee (x iioddey nd others of Rock ILill are l i : : Electrical Machinery Carlyle & 
rporators Puscaloos Ala Kis! of way th ugh the Lo -burg, N ( want to purchase halt 
Norfolk, V: Hotel.—New Atlantic He ty has been granted ‘ oposed Mobile ¢ , 
t ew 1 El Pas l = a . ' , ; I l . lol . dozen either dry ot iquid battery moto 
ported recently as burned and to b r Wes Alabat Kail dl resident J. H : Me ‘ ’ 
7 : ' é ; s Fe s la road t Ko ‘ ‘ fans, from twelve to sixteen Inches in dian 
iit, will be a l2-story structure 2 eel usti f X ile is qu cpecting 
t . i : " ( a ; “—_ Maso, a diatanc f ‘ l eX] . 
Address C. H. Randolph ; begin construe nh \ in ve 
’ les Klectrical-power Vlant Shawnee (O I.) 
Norfolk, Va.—Chureh.—Contract for yr Wace Texas It Ss Athnhounes hat the . 
eh ; : ; : I Eufaul 1. 1 I s reported that work syed — 1 tha I Electric Light & Power Co. wants to corre 
posed Ghent Vresbyterian Church has be Pexas Central Railroad will build from Ross : l ‘ 
. ; will begin ‘ ‘ ipon the yards of the +2 spond relative to eleetrical-power plant for 
arded to E. Tatterson; cost $35,0¢ into Waco, a distance of ten miles 
Choctaw O ) & Gulf Ra id cotton mill of 3000 to 5000 spindles; is desirous 
ortsmouth, Va.—Rectery.—Trinity | Eufat Wallisville, Texas.—The C. R. Cummings | of knowing best system, whether motors di 
nt Episcopal Church, Rey. A, C. The Mort Smith. Ark.—A b oe ‘ pany proposes, under ce in conditions, | rect to machines operated or driven by line 
, " ‘ . ‘ ‘ ad its = ad a ! ‘ “oo ire 
pastor, will erect brick rectory to cos dined in tha Uaelted States Senate eeantt x 1 indard-gauge log railread shaft. 
- line 1 s lon I miles ist , 
WW. the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad righ : : : “Y . - : nse Klectriclight DPlant.—Sec ‘Water-works 
pi " . connect ¥ h tl rinity rive barg ine 
Raleigh, N. ¢ Dormitory.—Plans of Bat of way from a point on its main line between j trie-licht Plant.—Bentonvill Arh 
; low ig 1 1 yr e, Azk., 
t & Thompson have been accepted for | Claremont, I. 17 and Chandler, O. T Warrensburg, Mo.—Surveyors in charge of vill furnish plans and specifications to ] 
! . . s i wi rnis Jans and spec cations to pat 
uuilding Watauga Memorial of A. and M through the two Territories, so as to reach Kk. H. Jones have commenced work in loca ti ishing to bid on tructior f el 
: s shing to id o cous iction of elec 
College, previously reported burned; W. PB. | Fort Smith, Ark ting routes for the St. Louis, Kansas City | | light plant machi Add Ww 
: , trie x niin ol ic P ‘SS 
Rose is preparing plans for an additiona . ! , — & Colorado Railroad from Warrensburg ‘ , ep ar 
. aris a ri il al Frederick, Md rhe Baltimore & Frede: rr. Rowland 
y 1 i ing-roo! college . 5 
iiding to contain dining-reom, eg ck Electric Railway Co. proposes to build Street Railways. Engine.—Capelsie Cotton Mills, Troy, N 
chapel and library; cost of two buildings will electric road connecting Baltimore and j ‘ 1 T) ol c P ; 150-1 : 
— —- - a Joun ! enn ie Johnson ity is in market for 135 to WH horse powell 
be $26,000. ‘rederic and crossing right nal . - : 
) Frederick and ing at right angles the Fraction Co. has applied for a. street-car ‘ nd-hand engine, Corliss pattern 
Raleigh, N. C.—Auditorium.—The Audito route of the proposed railroad from Wash franchise l Jol I 
| ! ‘ ote dou , s iJ iverhl 
ui Company has decided to arrange for | ington through Westminster to Gettysburg - stine gee \ = head . Hav 
mediate erection of its building previously . ore > 5 epee sates haes., wants TeP-Reree- pom 
?, : : Fredericksburg, Va The Richmond, Fred . |} steam engine set, S. H. lumber planer for 
ed; na iis or st tur LUXS? "1 " . 
ang Sorgygtinyyd rot cricksburg & Potomac Railroad, it is re-| Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted, | se ckaiiiates ingens teams. Genie te 
et, one story igh, and oO gaivanized iron P 5 
bricl itl : 4 7 ported, is contemplating the straightening of —————— «he fo sides six to eight-inch stean 
d brick, with seating capacity for 306 : < ; : 
; , ’ r its line in Caroline county to do away with a Manufacturers and others in need | whist shaving compress Dedrick pre 
Richmond, V: Store Building.--L. Han. | bend near Penola Station, whereby about | of ninchinery of any kind are re- | ferred), exhaust header, seven-inch pipe 
i r ] Ss e wr | ree iles ] es ‘ . » ‘ 
is having plans made by W. C. West | three miles will be saved quested to consult our advertising | |! es. John J. Rea, Clarington, Ohio 
for erection of two stores. | Guthrie, O. T delbert es of utl lis in the market for one or two gaso , 
: | , P.—Ade rt Hugh GU columns, and if they cannot find just “: e or two gasoline 
Richmond, Va.—Casino.—D. Wiley Ande rie and others are incorporators of the Fort eng . 
has completed plans for the brick casino | Smith & Western Railway Co., chartered to | what they wih, if they will send us Exhaust Header.—See “Engine. ete 
be erected at Westhampton Park at aj| build a railroad from Fort Smith, A te | particulars as to the kind of machin- | ; ~ = , Koll 
- ; : , B ’ | - | | l¢ men mquipment sil ToHects 
st of $20,000, and contracts will be awarded | Gu hri 300 miles | ery needed we will make their wants | _,,.,, was fication n a chemical 
once Cuthrie, Ok | Denve Kat & At known free of cost, and in this way ‘ nguisher Address “The Mayor.” 
nford. N. ¢ Schoo 1) \\ tic R ‘ s been « it , 
Sanford I vay ' . ; ! secure the attention of machinery Flour Mills.—J. H. Davis & Son, Pelham 
vy bond trustees, wi »» bids Ma hl eapit k of $15,000.0 »>coust 8 | a ; 5 
a ial eailiandl! Saeehiahe pattem SS aa: eae Mies, Thee. aa a | manufacturers throughout the coun- | N. ©., want to buy complete equipment for 
: - are : ag ‘ om "2 own om _ 100 barrel and 50-barr oller flour mills 
is and specifications on file with City | koma and Indian Territory and Paris, Texas, | ¥- The MANUFACTURERS’ REC- and irrel roller flour mill 
. ae “ae aaa Gas Plants = ey, Punta Gorda 
k M. S. Brow °35 West Bay stree » Arkan 0 | ( eaching Fort | ORD has received during the week | Plant Kx. I oy y 2 unta d 
ae ; . : He 512 Rob « | Smit) dtl . Fia., wants to correspond with manufactur 
acK FasEt dd W. i alley, 513 Rol ‘ _ 1 and th er J Smith H. | the following particulars as to ma- | , ; eee i 
reet, Savannah, Ga. Each bid must be Mallory of Chariton, Towa, is named - ae 6 j cis of acetylene-gas plants 
nery 3 ° | , 
mpanied by certified cheek for 2 per f th ir] Ws % ry that ts wanted | Ginnery.—Hugo (1. T.) Cotton Oi & Gi 
f amount of bid ul required nd 31 ft { —T Mi | . lo J W l’arsous secretary Ladoni 
fattiesburg liss.—It 5 ported that , : ‘ , ” 4 
ymobiles See ‘*Motor e ‘les . : F 
vhts reserved | ) is » le shed on extens of tl] At nOD ; lotor Vehicles I< s, will within sixty days contract for a 
. ee ua ; , Pul te.—See ‘‘Wood king 
St. Louis, Mo.—Clubhouse.—Southern Lu Pearl & Leaf Rive Railroad on the section Beltin Pulleys, etc.—See ood WOrkINng | 60-to ottonseed-oil mill and 100-bale gin 
: . . M nery | 
ermen's Association, Carl F. Drake o xtending tl ’ s be d Pearl River MNeEY ery 
n, Texas, president, will erect a ) Houston, Texas.—Mr. C. Waller of | Boiler and Engine See “Grinding Equip Glass-novelty Manufacturers.—-Block ¢ 
ub building on the exposition grounds in | Jfouston is quoted as stating that work upon n | & Coke Co., Block, Tenn wants to corre 
St. Louis the Fort Wo Corsicana & Sabine Pass Boiler and Engine.—See ‘Mining Equip- | spond with glass manufacturers relative ) 
St. Louis, Mo Schoo Board of education Railroad, which is to pass through Beat ll ° having paper W ights manufactured 
1as purchased site at $25,000 for erecting its pont, ll begin within the next sixty days d Engine See ‘Woodworking Grinding Equipment Norman G, Smit 
proposed North St. Louis High School, to Jackson. Miss Che Alabama & Mississippi ’ Conowingo, Ma will probably be in the 
cost $200,000 Railroad Co. has been incorporated by N. H Boiler and Engil Hill & Morgan, Manu. | ™arket for cylinder grinders, boiler and 
raylorsville, N. C.—Courthouse.—B. F. | Rhett and others to build a railroad Y-shaped rers’ Record Building, Baltimore, Md., | ©"8!™ 
Smith Fireproof Construction Co. of Wash with termini at Vinegar d, Ala nd N wa eight-horse-power engine, second-hand Grinding Machive.—Monarch Rooting &« 
net has received contract at $12,000 poleon and Ellisvill Miss ( wheels Covering ¢ 19 West Twenty-first street 
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large leaks 


and 








heys nices gutters 

roofs. A cement offered for piping that ‘s 
lready largely used is the Callahan oid 
ble steam pipe joint cement. It imme 
tely stops tl class of leaks referred to, it 

1 ers not what liquid the pipes are car 

ir rhis cement is soid as a dry powd 

ind is de idy for application by sim] 
ixing with pure boiled linseed oil t 

putty It sets rapidly, and can be eas 
parated vithout injury to threads 

flanges, d it w withstand any pressu 

For roof leaks and their accompanying k $ 

is offered Callahan rubber roof cem«¢ 
vhic ilso s effec ally immediately 

ippl on of these specialities h 

l on tl rket fifteen years, and anx 

he | nent users may be named 

United States gov iment Messrs. G 

Callahan & Co he manufacturers, ha 

t offices yA I mt street, New Yo 
nd Ww furnish information to inquirers 
Crock juipment 





‘ rge established manufacturing pla 
stalling electrical equipment for power 
eplace other sses of power machine 
lhe Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. of Jersey ¢ 
Ss one i se | s It formerly opera 
) separate steam plants, but now h 
combined them into one electric-power plant 
100-kilowatt generator and twenty-! 
rs being already in position (all of 
Crocker-W heel manufacture), with n 


rhe ¢ 
Ampere, N. J., manufac 
engineer, equipped that 


ocker-W heeler Company 
turer and electric 


piant, and is « 


lly filing orders from other prominent 
‘ ents for similar equipments. I 





shipments generat 


comprised 
! ors from ' to 130 horse-powel Am 
the N 
America 
; Armo 
Steel ¢ 


Hamilto 


dering these was 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Madison, Il 
Fertilizer Works, Atlanta: Park 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Niles Tool Works 


Olhiis, ud olber prominent conceris, A 
" oe I order 


Company VW 


New Air- pressor Works.—As the us 








of compressed-air machinery increases, a! 
is doing this rapidly in all avenues of i 
} dustrial ac  & 
| i essors iratly 
i}! sig a 
‘ < pt 1 
} x! quire S 
yr W i 
| Compressor Works, re« tly organized, wit 
| offices at Cortl t street, New York city 
Phe leaders s organization are partl 
jf ith the Clayton A 
Compressor Works lFredk B Vail (ft 
merly iger of Clayton office) will be 
charge of sales department; William 8 
} I rl st (late manager of Clayton works 
‘ inufacturing, and Jol 
1 J. Riley vho has been employed and estal 
ished f forty years at Van Brunt and 
| Sumi streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.) will b 
rer; the ks are at Mr. Riley's plan 
| ool American Air Compresso 





red to supply at reaso 





be of grea est visitors, partic 
irly he eoDp f I south where ‘ 
le ad fe ! ery lL its necessary sup 
plies is ( creasing 


rtment of the 





irborundum Con 


exhibit, sl 


carborundum wheels, stones, ete., from the 
crude erystal to the finished product; speci 
mens of work done by carborundum 

Air ( sso Mars! ix10x12 


conbup ssors 
Li pre I 


Air and Electric Drills.—Jeffrey Manufac 


owing 


nging in size from 30 to 520 kilowatts, and 


) rates y repairs for Clayton machines 
d its new machines will embody the satis 
fying merits of those machines, as well 
ey nd important improvements Buyers 
f ul gas ¢ npressors, carbonic-acia 
gus i hines, a receivers, vacuum and ta 
| ps, et nvited tain specifi 
t d prices f ! my yl 
f pla gt ‘ . 
Seme Machinery Exhibits at the 
Charleston Exposition. 
\ ne the mans tractions at the Sout! 
Carolina, Inters ‘ d West Indian Expt 
n the « bits in Machinery Hall should 


ic it was e aim of exhibitors t 
ke S ed l mmplet ad splay as 
pos rle ord » have something of int 
es oO | classes of trade In order to give 
1 id f e extent of ‘ lay, a list is 
give ls g eX hit cover rig 
w00 sq t th space, made by the 
I ey-l rby ny vy of Charleston 
Asbes Good  o Watson Manut 
ring Co.’s asbestos pip ind boiler « 
i s s stos ] : iskets, ete 





eee > 


Se 











I 
I 
1 


leaks 
that ‘s 
1 oid 
imm< 
ed to, it 
e Car 
powd 
simply 
il t 
4 cus 





plat 


wer 


hine 

y Ul 

erat 

w h 
plant, 
y-1 

all of 
n 

any 

ctric 

Ss « 

ninent 

BR a 
rate 

3, and 
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te 


seater on stand 
Kerosene Engines A two-horse-power 
tz’ kerosene engine in operation 
ithes.—Hendey patent screw-eutting en 
x lathe, with improved system of mounted 
ge g (in operation); Rahn-Maye 
penter lathes; one 16-inch by 6-foot engine 
e, turret on carriage; one 18-inch by 6-foot 
sine lathe with compound rest, turret 01 
irs; one 18-inch by 6-foot engine lath 
pound rest; one 18-inch by 6-foot gap 


TQo2 ] 


20 
, J 
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turing Co.’s coal drill, operated by air or 
eiectricity. 

Belting —A handsome display of Peerless 
Rub Manufacturing Co.'s products, show 
ng s “Rainbow,” “Peerless,” *‘Eclips 


i “Germane” packings, Durham and Fot 





it and other lines manufactured by it, 
such s rubber mats, hose, tubing, valves, 
ete.: vere Rubber Co.’s “Giant’’ seamless 
nd hed rubber belt, from seventy-two 
icl » six inches; underwriters’ and mill 
hose te steam and suction hose, “Black 


Haw Usudurian,”’ “Red Crescent” pack 











m he Gandy Belting Co.'s “Original 
G Belt” in various widths and plys; 
Jewt Belting Co.'s pure oak-tanned leather 
be singles and doubles, manufactured 
for tailey-Lebby Company under it 
bral *“Magnolia** and “Star; the Baile 
Let Company's celebrated “Crescent 
pi nd stitched rubber belt and “Da 
int rubber belt 

Be Lacing Machine The Jackson b 
for lacing leather, rubber or ul $ 
bel own in operation 
B s.—The “Fitzgibbon” patent boilers, 
n by the Fxposition Company, operating 
112 vertical engine direct-connected to : 
18-i centrifugal pu.np, for pumping wate 

Lake Juani an Ames Iron Works 
herse-power horizontal return tubular po 
bl ler in operation by Exposition Co 

I s Goods.—Wm Powell Company's 
u tors, oil and grease cups, regrind 

whistles and engine trimmings 

Blocks.—Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
( s chain blocks and hoists, differential 
duplex and triplex. 

I) s—A display case showing Standard 
foo! Co.’s twist drills, reamers, sockets, 

ps, milling cutters and chucks. 

l) Presses.—Cincinnati Machine Tool 








Co upright power drills, with positive re 
g¢ clutch, shown in operation; W. F. & 
Jo Barnes’ square base upright powse 
Ir shown in operation 
ID Grinders.—New “Yankee” drill gt 
ers notor driven, belt driven nd benel 
gt ers, Shown in operation 
] vating and Conveying Machinery Jef 
fr Manufacturing Co.'s complete exhibi 
f aris Exposition, consisting of spira 
conveyors, link belti sprockets, elevating 
buckets and gearing; the “‘Centu 











yor; “Columbian separator; air and 
el ie mining drills. 

Engines.—Ames Iron Works’ Vim 20-hors 
| r center-crank engine, shown in ope 
i the “Ericsson” improved hot-air pump 
i engine, fitted to burn gasoline, shown in 

ion; the improved “Rider” hot-air e1 

g fitted for burning coal Gasoline \ 
g p of “Superior” gasoline marine engines 
ol ilf, three and eight horse-power; Fai 
banks, Morse & Co.'s gasoline engines 

ve and five horse-power, shown in opera 
tic and “Jack of all Trades’ gasoline en 
gine, for farm and shop use; the “Howard 

e-and-one-half-horse-power gasoline n 

I motor; the tz Gas Engine Co.'s 
herse-power marine gasoline engine i group 
of “Globe” marine motors, e, six and 
thirty-five horse-power—the horse-powe1 
is shown Ih Operation 

Fans.—Grant-Ferris rice and grain cl 
ing fans. 

Gins.—Brown Cotton Gin Co.’s improved 
gins and linters; Dobson & Barlow lo 
st e roller cotton gin 

Gear Cutters.—D. E. Whiton power-fec 
gt eutting machine 
Governors.—The Gardner Governor Co.'s 
| p and engine governors 

Ilose Reels.—Wirt & Knox all-steel war 
house and wall reels, hose carts and racks; 
tl make of hose cart in use by Expositior 
Company 
Hoisting Engines.—Double-cylinder, doub! 
drum “Mundy” hoisting engine, comple 

boiler, in ope ration. 

Injectors.—A display rack showing 
sizes of Metropolitan single and double tub« 

tors and ejectors; an exhibit of United 
States injectors of all sizes; a pyramid o 
Hancock inspirators,from largest tosmalles 


The Burr portable shaft key 


eyseaters 








he; W. F. & John Barnes’ No. 15 screw 
ting lathe, with automatic cross-feed 
npound rest and tricycle attachment it 


eration 
Leather.—A 
ther, imported by the 





of English walrus 
Bailey-Lebby Com 


ny for covering rollers on long-staple cot 


display 





" gins 


Milling The O¢ 


‘Universal 


Machines 


milling 











‘Oneida” all-steel pulleys 





Drauss we \ 














Rix I) . Kentucky steel nd wood 
f ‘ p ed rice Wd grain drills 
Rice Vi shers.—42x64 “Columbia ice 
mplete with conveyor 
llers The Engelberg ice hulle 
ice grader and food mil 
ric “Monitor No. 6 separa 
. wa tttachinent 
Saws The celebrates Simonds” band 
alee iws, planer |} s do hand 
Vs 
Slutpers lathe S-inch adjustable crank 
shaper, shown in operation 
Shoe Pads A display of rubber horsesho 
Is made by Revere Rubber Co 


Pools Wells Bros Little Giant" taps 
d dies and screw-cutting tools; Hart Man 
factu g Co.’s “duplex pipe and bolt 
s ks and dies; powe hack saw for mi: 


wo 





chine-shop 


Tapping Machines Mueller,” “Premier” 
nd “Columbia” tapping machines 
Valves.—A display of a complete line of 
brass and iron valves, engine trimmings, 
brass goods and fittings; the Bashlin remov 
ible dise valve 


Wrenches.—J. H. Williams 


wrenches, 


gs ngineers drop 

he dogs and special forgings 
Windmills.—Stover Manufacturing Co.'s 
Ideal steel windmill, with galvanized 
Wire Rope Trenton Iron Co.'s galvanized 
nd steel wire rope, wire and finished prod 
ucts. 

Water-Wheels One De Loach 15-inch No. 
2 water-wheel and 24-inch register gate 
water-wheel 





TRAD 
Lacing a Belt.— 


his 
tains informa 





valuabl 


on that no belt 








ignorant of especi is it 
sary to inscribe a few lines « 
secure the publication. Briefly, 
B. Williams & Sons, Dover, 


herein presented a simple 


ethod of lacing 
belt rules. “‘When you 
of Williams,” 
of the booklets 


everywW here 


belts, also a 
handy 
think 
for 


and do n 
Willis 


one tl 


KHOWL 


machine, 





ition 

Mills.—The Kelly duplex feed mill, for 
grinding ear corn with the shuck on, cotton 
seed, oats and other grain; a display of Nor 
dyke & Marmon flouring-mill machinery 
consisting of its inch plantation mill, 22 
inch “Dix pulley mill, 24-inch ““Nordyke” 
under-runner pulley mill; the De Loach Mill 
Manufacturing Co.'s variable friction feed 
suw-mill complete; the ‘Queen of the Forest” 
nd “Kentucky” shingle machines; the “Para 
gon” improved variable friction feed planer 
nd the improved De Loach 20-inch unde 

nner corn m 

Mechanical Tools.--L. 8. Starrett’s calipers 
dividers, gauges, rules, levels, squares and 
I ‘ 1 Sts ‘ ” ~] 

0 Copp ed and nickeled oilers and 
jiler sets 

Packir A large display of Daniels’ P. P 
. regular and special packing Uncle Sam’ 
flax packing Eureka’ Empire’ and 
Ebony’ ¢g packing Garlock’s = spiral 
packing; an extensive exhibit of ‘“‘Rainbow 

d “Peerless packing ind ‘Eclipse’ 
gusket. 

lumps.—Goulds Manufacturing Co.’s hand 

d ship pumps, hydraulic rams and triplex 
electric pump, shown in operation; a display 
ff Marsh steam pumps, consisting of one 3x 
"x24 boiler feed me 6x3%x8 regular ser 
vice, one combined automatic pump in opera 
on, one 10x16x9',''x16 compound, one 14x1l0x 
12 air compressor; Snow Steam Pump Co.'s 
duplex boiler-feed pumps, 3x2x3, 4% ox2"%4x4 
nd 6x4x6; No. 4 improved pattern pulsom 
ers, with pump stand; 18-inch centrifugal 
pump, direct-connected to 12x12 vertical en 
vine 

Pulleys \ display of the ‘“‘Reeves’’ wood 
split pulleys shown in motion; a display of 


Pianers.—Mark Flather 22’°x22"x5' stand 
rd planer complete in operation 

Pipe Machines.—Curtis & Curtis patent di 
stecks and pipe machines in operation; Arm 
strong No. ® and 0) pipe machines, stocks and 

ind pipe-cutters 
Plumbing Materi A iodel bathroom, 
| “MeShane n rn baths. lavate 


pr ure reg t s and plumbers’ " 
cs a Ih My ter and gas mains 
u s, Press Watson & McDaniel 
educing V ves, pressul ex s, steam 
raps and ¢ ust heads 
looting A shed covered with “Flintkote” 
fing, w display of rolls of various plys; 


id three-ply ready 


E LITERATURE. 


24-inch 
shown in oper 


»sterlein 





aispuay 
. poration 


s co 








roonng 


Co.’s chain 


& 


forgings 


booklet 


user should be 


e con 


is only neces 
postal to 
Messrs. I 
H., have 
practical 
few hints and 
think of belts, 
ot fail to 


ma 


N. 
and 


ask 


There 
life but that 


its conduct Dentists 


Kiectro-Dental 


scarcely an 


Specialt ies. 
of 


into 


ivenue active 


"| 


electricity enters 





have adopted electrical energy for their uses 
during recent years, and successful equip 
ments especially designed and constructed 
for them find ready markets The Victor 
Electric Co., 55 Market street, Chicago, is 
giving attention to this demand, and its elec 
tro-dental specialties are illustrated and dk 
scribed in leatlets now ready for distribution 
Interested users or dealers are invited to 
correspond 

Waygon md = Steck Seales.—Scales fo 
wagon and stock use, as well as for oth 
purposes, must be absolutely accurate, dur 
ble and reliable generally in order to give 
heir owners entire satisfaction. The man 
facture of scales of the highest class requires 
care and attention to detail, as well as the 


of modern manufacturing equip 


possession 


























nent makes in apparatus of the character 
mentioned, and its maker, the Star Brass 
Works, of 67 Canal street, Chicago, Ill 


Issues a2 con 


This 


perusal 


plete descriptive catalogue 
company’s booklet should not fail 
the of « 


ated 


by class oating material 


consumers 
Biteeti 
Niagara 


Hydraulic 


modern de velopment 


This machi 
old-fashioned 


Engine 
of the 
represents the 


ot 


Is a 
ram It 
the 


hydraulic latest 


adaptation of principles hydraulies 


dis capable of being utilized for a nu 
ber of purposes. In size the Niagara hydrat 
lic engine ranges from the little household 


powerful eng 


ine with 

















ments. Messrs. McDonald Bros. of Pleasant has been issued by its constructor. the Ni 
Hill, Mo., are presenting to the buying pub ira Hydraulic Engine ¢ of Chester, Pa 
lic seales of the class referred to rhei ind copic obtainable on request. Op 
wue No, Il tells about these scales tors ‘i r likely ton ‘ eof 
for one possil ties f th ehis i " 
a = should not fai lo ¢ Line he ¢ l ‘ 
Wonderful Cold-Water Daint.—‘*Aquama fore signit eir contra f ’ ery 
rime is a cold-water paint produced in dry f this class 
powder form. Its manufacturers refer to it 
is a wonderful cold-water paint, and the ex Rar u Patent ¢ wrete Mixe ra 
tensive use it has attained bears out the f the me nortant classes of « sane 
claim In a neat booklet Messrs. Muzzy | juired in consti j worl wl \ 
Bros., the manufacturers in question, tell | ,, , is used is the i I 
brietly what their paint accomplish Phe 7 » mix « re ‘ { \ | 
booklet also is exceedingly handy for a vest- | @ . e satisfaction of ‘ 
pocket memorandum. It contains useful in roder for f machine naan ry 
formation for general use aside from the | In ento have given attention » 0? et 
facts relative to “‘Aquamarine.”’ Address quiren s ind tl oduc f th 
the tirm at 189 Main street, Paterson, N. J | Kunsome patent co { xt 
. } users ni r th embodies tl " 
An Artistic Leatlet hus may be charac . . 
; ‘ : ; ' 1 poults hecessary I Ransome & S 
, e iflet now being s ter 
ters ed tl Ik me now ing distribute by | Co l Rroadw ty Ny York. 1 t 
the Eastern Granite Roofing Co Gerken | , : ; . 
1 er i eference i i 
Building, New York city It presents two | ' 
| illusts d booklet containi , d 
ictures 1 roduced from intings | souls 
aap eP nrnegs pashan 9 } seription of ime, to her w i nb 
Edouard Fournier, the subject being “*Wash 
ot tiers from iit ust tk of 
ng and His Mother George Washing. | ' 
: } results obtained. It may b 1 th 
the highest type of American citizen 
i - : . | he H now be wf ed by t 
LCC’ ingly assist in impressing upon a . 
ecort j s pre ipo | Smith Co ; tos ; 
render of the leaflet that “Verfected Granite | 
. : : } mixers in the United State | Cay 
Reoting’ is the highest type of ready-grav- | 
. ws at wi be 600 cubic yards jx i 
eled roofing. It is claimed to be the original 
jare for the Atha Gulf & 1 ( ) 
stone-surfaced rooting, in use for over eigh } 
teen years. Write for photo pamphlet | Steam Hoist ng Engin Contractors and 
, | irrymen probabl KOreisc > ore er ¢ 
lhe Latehstring Is Out.—With this title | “@ ' tr ethdciepee eee 
. . n buying y class of machine or which 
the Morris Sherman Manufacturing Co,, Chat- | “ 6 dean dice aaa 73 vh 
on |} they have use tha heir eam | sting ¢ 
tanooga, Tenn., issues an advertising nov- | 
1 
elty calling attention to its line of boilers, | . ; 
: ag lipment Geared ovomn de 
‘ densers, heaters, hot wells, et« rhe boil- | ‘ ! naiais he 
" ears, derrick irons, hand-powe1 blocks a 
ers include marine water-tube, marine pipe 
Seotch marine, Clyde marine and other types he =“ ded | my , 
. , tl industrial workers named util n their 
for various classes of vessels; also vertical 
' Ls rhe John Fk. Byers Ma ne ¢ 
nd he mtal water-tube boilers, tank tow ' 
s ‘ m - enna, Ohio, has bee o ¢ tl l 
ers, standpipes, ete.; in fact, the company’s ld : 
sfu esigners and const ft 
output is that of a con modern boiler ful Suet , athe: 
‘ machinery mention S Semil-potr ble a | 
manufactory and metal-working plant. Send eR ey ed : 
entirely portable steam h i ¢ ( l 
for particulars if you are present or pros 
eccompanying apparatt ‘ treated of 
we ‘ Sel 
: 7 Catalogue G, now read f li b 
. . " e tho j erested limp ed met! ] 
What Southern Mills Say.—‘Southern Mills sip gan . my sted 
ws f manufacture with special t nd labor 
ul What Their Owners Say” is an interes | ; ny : ; 
5 } snving applinnees and improvement in the 
ne booklet to millers of flour and other | : , pp _ Spe . : , 
etails o onstruction of the 1 ines sl 
grains Progressive millers who sre desirous | “ . = PA : _ f , , . - 
1 gested by the company’s exp en enable 
of becoming acquainted with the good words | ’ | . ‘ 
it to offer with extraordinary quick deliveri« 
said for machinery used in their department ; eset 11 
recognize modern ] Speer sting n 
of manufacture should not fail to send for | , , ; alias, _— ie 
| wine rhe correct principles of these design 
opy of the booklet. Some of the most promi- | - 
| nve rroduced = efficient il reliable m 
as well as the more modest of the I ' - 
; : chines of light weight. great powe wit vo 
fiour mills in the South use the modern ma : : : 
derful durability I full deseriy ! ! 
chinery otfered by Messrs. Sprout, Waldron | 
: - il!ustrations write for the catalogue 
& Co. of Muncy, Pa., and it is the macainery | " i eae 
] th is spol 0 e testi- | . 
of this firm that i p n of in the test Railroad Cars.—Wood ears for railroad 
monial letters of which the booklet men use in the tra portation of d erent kind 
tioned is composed. of freight will continue to ret 1 favor with 
railroa iicials for mat re ous hese 
Protective Devices rhis is the title of tilroad official _ , rh 
_Eene - ) Thi asons are patent to the xperienced rail 
new S. K. C. System Bulletin, No. 124. This | ™®5° a “a cine iced ra 
‘ » ‘ Way Inanager, nd the demand continue 
bulletin describes the S. K. C. switchboard see , as 
I urnhis ntract to the leading railroac il 
and pole-line fusible cut-outs, including the | UPS contrac ain a 
» Col t ne these Works 
0,000-volt “ball fuse” and the type “F” high works of the country Among these vor 
. . " ie ( j nt sstuablishment onduected 
capacity fuse A combined oil-switeh and | “#e Prominent ¢ ooteanions > lu 
. : ay aE it Lebanon, Pa., by Messrs. M. H. Treadwe 
circuit-breaker switch, the circuit-by iker | . . 
M c< successors to Lebanon Muanufacturil 
of the slide type, each break of which is pro. | © © (U rs to Leban _— ‘ 
. * J ats 5 Co and whose main ollices are at 9% and 97 
vided with an arec-rupturing shutter, are also 
. ‘ ibe s . rk t ( m's 
illustrated and described rhe S. K. C. se« Liberty treet, New Yo city The firm 
| ter eredit | ‘ Cl 
ondary protector, lightning arrester, ground | i ited ’ editable specimen 
detectors, ete., are other subjects of this pub | of the printer's : pages tell in a 
' brief but orougl anner of the advatr 
lication. The bulletin is perfectly printea, | P™ef bu th gn - ihn cit 
beautifully illustrated nd is a comprehen. | “Ses of the particular « in reference 
Lest s ‘e bu in s ‘ ‘ l 
sive treatise of the subject covered It is rl ears are built in standard type with 
: | } i erchangeabl part to ensu quick re 
published by the Stanley Electric Manufac- | 
turing Co. of Pittsfield, Mass., and will be |! icements and repair in case of damage 
I} rise I ‘ Ss " I t tor 
sent to those interested upon request aney compt ca tock, refrigera 
: hopper coal, coke, maintenance of way, 
Star Whitewash and Painting Machines. sugare-cane and tank cars of various model 
The use of spraying machines for whitewash, | as requirements dictate to the buyer and 
paints and other materials for coating walls user Specialties of Treadwell & Co 


metals, fences and numerous other places is 





is 


ims belting 


| 
i 


he ballast, box, caboose with tool box, coop 


on the rapid increase. The advent of these age, cement, crane, cinder, charging, drif 
machines was a boon to contractors, con- | Gump, derrick, ingot casting, ingot transfe! 
sumers and others making use of coating | hot metal, ladle, mine, open-hearth charging 
liquids, and the demand has consequently push and rail cars. Specifications, proposals 
been created all over the country. The Star d full particulars can be obtained on app 
spraying machine is one of the most promi cation, 
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FINANCIAL NEWS, | 4 tispateh trom Kansas City, Mo., says | Bids for the issue of $75,000 of 414 per TABLE OF CONTENTS 
it ex-Goy. David R. Francis and other | cent, 40-year general improvement bonds EDITORIAL: Pac, 
St. Louis capitalists are interested in the | of Montgome ry, Ala., have been received Buncombe 
[The Manufacturers’ Record invites inf ; me : — a : meaty 7 shi 
matios bout Southern fir mel mat £ a me trust company at | from parties in Cincinnati and Columbus. fhe South to Enjoy Conquests of N 
i on avou Sou er “ane ' t 
items of news about new institutions. divi. | IX : City with a capital of $1,000,000. | Ohio, and Montgom: ry, Ala, Markets , 
ax oat ememnees : Britain Not Despairing 6y 
dends declared, securities to be issued, open A meeting of the stockholders of the ‘rtising Te 
, f mew 1 k snd ‘ld N S ens Advertising Texas... ‘ se { 
rs for ne winks, and general discussions , eT . oar . . . . _ . 
1 ial subjects t be nein ew securities. State Bank & Trust Co. of Columbia, 8. hat Publication Scheme ri 
0 inant A subjects Dearing upon Souther mm P . . 
matters rhe city council of Columbus, Miss., is | C., will be held on February 24 to con Phe Appalachian Park 
te 2 dvertising for bids for $98,000 worth of | sider a proposition to change the name of S| ID tcl : : ‘ 
» Ganitc - » " ‘ ‘ S Specia ays a larleston 7 
Banking Capital Wanted. > IM ent, 20-ve efunding bonds the company to the State Bank. A Big Pickling Plant ; 7 
\ rres| It t \l An ¢ { vil be held on Mareh 2 Ata spt cial mecting of the stockhold Southern Coal in American rrade 7 - 
Record writes t # to | to determine upon the issue by Columbus, | ers of the United States Cotton Duck | FUmes of the South : 
e100 Miss fr 850.000 orth of improvement ‘ , , The Pig-Iron Market , 71 
*I ; . — Hen’ | Corporation the recommendation of the The Metrolopis of Florida 
UOU, a large rtiot r \ en ‘ l Hona directors that the eapitalization of the | Florida’s East Coast ? 
hed by local people, but som Phe « sstoners court of Colorado | corporation be reduced from $50,000,000 | Sabine Pass Deal..... 2 
capital is de ed. The t said t ) Pexas, has pussed an order pro to $00,000,000, equally divided into pre- | a - on ae ae ee ; ie 
! f dl for efundir it 3 pe el of De, Se awendiecwie 2 
rapid rt ing mufac ¥ £ , I nding at 3 per « my ferred and common stock, was adopted. Americans in Mexico 7 
weding ban cilities I ers 2,000 of o per cent, courthouse, jail ane Benetits Virginia Farmers 74 
essed to “HLS. D.” will be forwarded, | bridge bonds SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS | Notes at Huntsvitte . i 
Commissioners of Jackson county, Ala Norfolk's Proposed Shipyards rt 
New Corporations. , have i rized the sale of $125. Quotations Furnished by Hugh Mac- | “eorgia Pyrites ttteeee 7 
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This issue of the Manufacturers’ Record consists of two parts. Part I 
is the regular weekly issue, and Part II is the “twentieth-anniversary” 
feature, it having been deemed best to publish the latter in separate cover 
from the regular paper. 
+ 
IN SIGHT OF THE PROMISED LAND. 

The Alpine climber, in looking upward only, is impressed with the 
long and weary journey still ahead before he can reach the summit of his 
ambition. He feels that, despite his hard work, he has made but little 
progress. But presently, turning around, he looks down over the road 
up which he has been struggling. Then he realizes that he has, indeed, 
made great gain, and, seeing what he has accomplished, takes fresh 
courage and with renewed strength presses forward to the goal. 

Like the traveler, the South has been doing some Alpine climbing. 
Out of the Valley of Desolation it started on its weary journey, hoping 
to catch the life-giving air of the Mountain of Prosperity. Upward 
slowly, but still ever upward, the South has been moving since first it 
started on this journey. Obstacles seemingly insurmountable have been 
overcome, and today the South stands on solid ground, looking joyfully 
upward to the summit of its hopes. The journey ahead is still a long one, 
and so it may be well, like the traveler, to look down over the road on 
which for twenty years it has been moving, and see what progress has 
been made. 

Twenty years ago the Manufacturers’ Record was born. It was 
started, as stated at that time, with a view to giving its energies to the 
industrial upbuilding of the South, and in commemoration of its twen- 
tieth birthday this anniversary number is issued, in order that the most 
noted authorities of the country may tell the story of what progress the 
South has made during the last two decades, and to set forth the reasons 
why it has the inherent strength to make still more rapid advance as it 
moves forward to that summit where peace and plenty for all its people 
shall be found more abundant than elsewhere on earth. 

For twenty years the writer has been proclaiming the advantages of 
the South, and seeking to quicken its people to greater energy in their 
work of upbuilding. In this issue he prefers to leave the full story to 
others, and only to claim the reader's attention for a moment to point 
out some of the milestones which have marked its progress out of the 
valley, and which indicate the difference between the South of 1880 and 
the South of today. 

It is true that our progress has not been quite commensurate with our 
natural advantages. We have had foes within and foes without, and 
some of the worst foes to our advancement have been those of our own 
household. 
many noted authorities in this issue, reads like a tale of romance, and 


But, broadly speaking, the story of the South, as told by 


would be so considered did we not stop to remember the marvels of this 
wonderful age and to consider the amazing advancement of our whole 
country, the wonder and envy of the world. It is not enough that we 
have kept step with the country at large. Taking fresh courage as we look 
back over the progress which we have made, it behooves us to measure 
up to the opportunity vouchsafed to this section, so wonderfully blessed 
above all other regions with natural advantages. 


[wenty years ago the South, burdened with debts which had been 
largely imposed upon it by unscrupulous legislators, without any accu 
mulation of wealth and without financial credit abroad, was just emerg- 
ing from the wreck and ruin of war; its railroads were mainly short dis- 
jointed lines, poorly equipped, and in many cases almost, if not quite, 
bankrupt financially as well as physically ; its laboring people were with 
out industrial training as operatives, and its business men without expe 
rience in the management of industrial enterprises ; its cotton mills were 
few and far between, and only here and there could the light of a furnace 
fire be seen. Starting under these adverse conditions, the South had to 
meet the competition of the North and West, which at that time were 
flushed with unprecedented prosperity. Their railroads were burdened 
with traffic; their capital and energy had for years been employed in the 
greatest and most profitable undertaking which ever fell to the lot of any 
nation—the building up and outfitting of the empire stretching from the 
Ohio to the Pacific coast. Millions poured into that section had returned 
with millions of profit to manufacturers, to bankers, to land-owners and 
to merchants. The great financial powers of Europe and America were 
concentrating their forces upon the upbuilding of that territory in order 
to make more valuable their vast investments in railroads and in land 
grants. 

Under these diverse conditions, the fact that the South has been able 
during the past twenty vears to keep pace with the rapid expansion of the 
North and West is in itself a high tribute to the people of this section, 
as well as a proof of the inherent strength of its industrial foundation. 

In spite of the poverty of 1880, the South today is growing in wealth, 
increasing in population, and advancing in agriculture and in manufac 
tures at a rate which practically guarantees that it will accomplish during 
the next ten years fully as much as it has done during the last twenty. 
The South has demonstrated to the final conclusion and its acceptance 
by the world that here will be the future situs of cotton manufacturing, 
and that in this section there will be created a cotton-mill industry rival 
ing that of the world at present. Out of the waste of cottonseed there 
has been created an industry representing an investment of $50,000,000 
or more. It has proved that the predictions of 1880 regarding the South’s 
pre-eminent position in the iron and steel world are to find a fulfillment in 
the near future. It has proved that the South can produce pig-iron at a 
lower cost than any other section of the United States, and can practi- 
cally, under ordinary conditions, dictate the price of pig-iron in the 
world’s markets. The perplexing problems connected with the creation 
of a vast iron and steel industry in this section have been solved. The 
long fight for capital and for the skill necessary to utilize our abundant 
stores of iron ore and coal and limestone, and turn them into the finished 
product of pig-iron and steel and machinery, has been won. It is no 
longer a question whether the South can compete with New England in 
cotton manufacturing, or with Pennsylvania and the West in iron and 
steel production, and with Michigan in woodworking; but it is a ques 
tion whether in the future New England can meet the South’s competi 
tion on cotton goods, whether Pennsylvania and the West can meet the 
South in the world’s markets in iron and steel and the finished product 
therefrom, and whether Michigan can meet the South in furniture 
making. 

Based on an ownership of one-half of the standing timber of the 
United States, the South is creating a woodworking industry which is 
destined to equal the combined woodworking development of the rest of 
the country. The furniture factories of Grand Rapids are finding their 
keenest and greatest rival in the furniture factories of High Point. The 
20,000 miles of poorly-equipped railroads of 1886 have grown to 53,000 
miles, with compact, well-managed systems which in equipment, in physi 
cal and financial conditions are rapidly taking rank with the best in the 
world. The story of the fortunes made in early days in wheat-growing 
in the Dakotas is more than rivaled by the marvels which are being 
wrought by rice-growing in Louisiana and Texas. The profit of orange 
groves and vineyards in California finds more than a duplicate in the 
early fruit and truck growing of many sections in the South, from the 
mountain peach orchards of Maryland, the apple orchards of the Pied- 
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folk and the Carolinas, Georgia and the Gulf coast to the fruit belt of 
Texas. A new industry, already yielding an aggregate of nearly $100,- 
000,000 a year, has been created since 1880 in the growing of early fruits 
and vegetables for Northern and Western markets, and yet we have only 
seen the beginning of this gardening work. 

Twenty years ago the South offered but few attractions in the way of 
comfortable hotels to the pleasure or health seeker wishing to escape the 
rigors of Northern winters. That was an industry undeveloped. Today we 
have in the hotels of Old Point,of Pinehurst, of New Orleans, of Asheville 
and a dozen other places, accommodations equaling the best which can 
be found in any resort region of the world; while in Florida the develop- 
ment of hotels has been so striking a feature as to make it almost impos- 
sible to adequately portray the wonderful advancement of East Florida, 
and to some extent of West Florida, as a result af the great work of 
Flagler and Plant. In all the signal development of the South there are 
few features calculated to do more for this section than these magnificent 
hotels, which have turned the tide of travel of the North and West to the 
South, annually bringing to this section tens of thousands of health and 
pleasure seekers. 

We have increased our coal production from 6,000,000 tons in 1880 to 
over 50,000,000 tons last year, but we. have only opened a small mine here 
and there, when compared with the extent of territory and of wealth of 
coal in the great coal area of the South. Twenty years ago the South 
produced less than 200,000 barrels of oil a year. West Virginia alone is 
now producing over 15,000,000 barrels a year, and the extension of this 
oil field into Kentucky and Tennessee and into the farther South is every 
day being emphasized by the boring of new wells; while, turning to the 
Gulf, Texas has startled the world with an oil supply so far beyond our 
comprehension that it is almost folly to attempt to predict what may be 
its influence in revolutionizing many of the industries of Europe as well 
as of America. 

But the statistics which tell the story in cold figures of what has been 
accomplished, and tell how our pig-iron production has grown from less 
than 400,000 tons to 2,600,000 tons, our cotton-mill capital from $21,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000, our total manufacturing capital from $250,000,000 
to $1,100,000,000, our exports through Southern ports from $261,000, 
000 to $5 10,000,000, tell us really but a small part of the work which has 
been accomplished. : 

These figures only indicate something of the story. The true ad- 
vancement, and that which is destined to have the greatest effect upon 
this section and upon the world by reason of the competition of this sec- 
tion, is the experience which has been gained, the industrial training 
secured, by the factory hand as well as by the superintendent and the 
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the foundation which we have in natural resources out of which to create 


president, in the knowledge of how to do things, and in a knowledge « 


business interests. These are really the measure of our advancement far 
more than what can be told by statistics. Against the poverty, the inex- 
perience, the discredit and doubt at home and abroad of ourselves and 
our section of 1880, the South stands today recognized by the world as 
that section which of all others in this country or elsewhere has the 
greatest potentialities out of which to create wealth, and in the develop 
ment of which to give employment to people. It has already accumulated 
capital almost sufficient for its own needs, and it no longer has to seek in 
vain, as in 1880, for outside aid, where outside aid is needed, for the capi- 
talists of the country are “spying out” the land, looking for opportuni- 
ties for investment. And not only is the capitalist “spying out” the 
land, but the homeseeker, the farmer, the mechanic, the health and 
pleasure lover are all turning their thought and investigation towards 
the wealth of opportunity to be found in this section. The tide of immi- 
gration has turned this way, and henceforth we shall have the Northern 
man, the Western man and the European all uniting in friendly rivalry 
with the native Southerner in the utilization of the resources presented 
by the climate, the soil, the minerals and the timbers of this favored 
region for the development of a section which, more abundantly blessed 
by nature with a greater combination of advantages than any other 
region, must inevitably become the center of greater industrial and busi 
ness activity and greater wealth than any other. 

Then let us, having viewed the path over which we have traveled, 
turn with redoubled energy to the mountain heights ahead. 

—+ 
TWENTY YEARS OF WORK FOR THE SOUTH. 

The idea which became the Manufacturers’ Record was born at Bal- 
timore in February, 1882. It was conceived in a union of the knowledge 
of the wonderful natural resources of the South and the desire to bring 
to bear upon them adequate influences for their complete enjoyment. 


The time was auspicious for such a creation. In the preceding fall the 


Cotton Exposition at Atlanta had shown to an amazed country what the 
South had done of itself, removed but a few years from unexampled 
prostration ; what its potentialities were, and how warm it was to wel- 
come co-operation of a common country for their realization. Men from 
other sections had found it profitable to be exhibitors at Atlanta. They 
told their friends and neighbors of their success, and gave them hints of 
wonders still to be revealed. There was a consequent anxiety to learn 
something more about the possessions of a land that had for many years 


been veiled in the dust of acrimonious politics. A medium of prompt 





and accurate information was demanded—a newspaper which should be 
the agent for calling into fructifying touch alert, vigorous and sagacious 
money and fat lands, rich mines and luxuriant forests, the raw bases of a 
people's prosperity, and to cultivate among men of all parts of the United 
States the conviction of the importance of the South to the nation’s well- 
being, and of the necessity for friendliness toward it and between it and 
other sections. 

The demand was met immediately in the Manufacturers’ Record. At 
first it was but a special department of the long-established Journal of 
Commerce, of which its founder was editor. Presently, it was recognized 
that the department was of such sturdy parts as to require independent 
existence. A few months’ experience demonstrated that there was a live 
need for a paper which should adequately represent the manufacturing 
interests, and should keep abreast, if not ahead, of the rapid march of 
productive affairs in the South. The venture had been so well received 
by the manufacturers of the country that it was deemed advisable to 
extend its scope and to widen the field of its usefulness. So it entered the 
field, a stripling of sixteen pages, but a stripling of determination, and 
thoroughly grounded in the faith that “the development of the South 
means the enrichment of the nation.”” That was its impulse. Its purpose 
was to aid to the best of its endeavors the upbuilding of the South. To 
that end it has labored for twenty years. 

[ts policy was clearly outlined in the first few months of its publication, 
when, in special articles or in editorials, it discussed such subjects as 
gold-mining in Georgia, iron-making in the South, silk culture, the oppor- 
tunity for sales of machinery, exports of manufactured goods, increase 
of cotton mills in South Carolina, and the relative positions of the textile 
industry North and South, British capital in the South, cottonseed-oil 
manufacture, a proposed line of steamers between Florida ports and 
Liverpool, the iron ores of Tennessee, and the beginnings of cotton 
manufacturing in Texas. With these were joined persistent urging of 
Baltimore to strengthen in trade its natural ties with the South and to 
become truly representative of that progressive section, while from the 
start the fundamental ground was taken, to be held permanently, that 
legislation antagonistic to railroads or similar corporations was most 
unwise, inasmuch as the South could not afford to be unfriendly to the 
influences whose direct interest it was to develop the country upon which 
they depended for business. These subjects have been treated again and 
again in various forms, but never with the least shadow of turning. As 
the years have passed original contentions of the Manufacturers’ Record 
regarding them have received the approval of experience, which has 
made the more potent the views it has been called upon to express in other 
directions and with a broader range. Throughout all it has asserted the 
right to speak as it has been moved by its convictions in the interests of 
the South and the right of others to disregard local sentiment or tem- 
porary advantage in working toward the common end, the substantial 
progress of the Southern people. It has consistently placed business be- 
fore politics, and has maintained that the best politics is the politics that 
would help the South permanently, however it might be named, and 
utterly oblivious to the fortunes of any party as a party. 

A logical consequence of this has been that the Manufacturers’ 
Record has numbered among its contributors practically every man in 
the United States or abroad whose observations or suggestions about the 
South have been worth publishing. It has been most heartily backed up 
in that way by Cabinet officers, members of both houses of Congress, 
governors and other State officials, men active in all lines of Southern 
advancement, leaders of the best thought and opinion of all sections, and 
intelligent, far-seeing observers in foreign parts. Their promotive work, 
their appreciative and their encouraging words have been matched by the 
writings and investigations of specialists of repute and authority in 
mineralogy, geology, forestry, railroad construction and operation, 
many lines of manufacturing, agriculture and education of the practical 
sort, who have been employed to open, through the Manufacturers’ 
Record, new and broadening lines of information about Southern pros- 
pects for the investor, the homeseeker and the worker. 
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In all the phases of its steady growth it has preserved and increased 
its value as a distinctive newspaper to such an extent that it holds the 
reputation of being “the most widely-quoted industrial paper of the 
world.”” The foundation of this was laid in the following announcement 
o: the early days: “The Manufacturers’ Record, as the representative 
industrial paper of the South, desires to give publicity to all information 
o! value relating to the manufacturing or mining interests and the iron, 
stcel and hardware trades of that section. The marvelotis development of 
cotton-manufacturing, mining and kindred interests of the Southern 
Siates is now attracting the attention of the business world, and infor- 
mation relating to these things is eagerly sought after by the manufac- 
turers and business men generally of other sections of the United States 
as well as of Europe. It is our aim to gather up all the facts relating to 
the material progress of the South and present them in such a way as to 
draw increased attention to the South. With this object in view we 
solicit items of news relating to the establishment of new mills, factories 
and furnaces, the opening of new mines, the purchase of new machinery 
or the enlargement of already established manufactories, etc. Informa- 
tion of this kind, when of acceptable character, will be published free of 
any charge whatever.” 

It was a unique idea, this offer to give free circulation to facts at which 
old-school journalism was prone to shy as containing the germs of adver- 
tisement. But that was exactly the Manufacturers’ Record’s point. It 
was determined to advertise the South as it never had been advertised. 
Its success in that direction made it the acceptable medium for advertise- 
ment within set lines of individuals and corporations, who saw through 
its columns the South beckoning them to enlarged business. Out of the 
first invitation grew the exceedingly valuable feature of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, its “Construction Department,” with its Daily Bulletin, 
the vade mecum of thousands of different participants to their profit in 
the energies contributing to the growing industrial importance of the 
South. 

In line with this program, and with that of persuading New England 
mill men that the best place for cotton mills was near the cotton fields, 
was the fact that through the efforts of the Manufacturers’ Record the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association held in 1895 its annual 
meeting at Atlanta, the first meeting beyond its own borders. The gath- 
ering there was a result of personal correspondence with every member 
of the Association and a token of the influence exerted by the Manufac- 
turers’ Record outside its own section. 

Its complement was the incident of December, 1894. In that year th: 
South had raised a notable crop of corn. The day before Christmas 
brought news of distress and suffering among farmers of Nebraska and 
other States in the Northwest by reason of a failure of their corn crop. 
Prompt action was demanded. It would be three days before the situa- 
tion could be presented through the columns of the paper to the people 
of the South. Therefore, an appeal to the South to send corn and pro- 
visions to the Northwest was sent by the editor through the press asso- 
ciations. The response came at once in the offer of railroads to furnish 
free transportation for the contributions, in the organization of commit- 
tees in many communities to forward the work, and in the prompt ship- 
ment of $50,000 worth of foodstuffs to the sufferers. The gifts included 
a trainload of coal from West Virginia, twenty-two carloads of bacon, 
corn and flour from Georgia, and fifteen carloads of rice, sugar and 
molasses from Louisiana. The spontaneous generosity of the South had 
an unexpected answer. It opened at a vital moment the eyes of the 
Northwestern farmers to the productive capacity of the South. It 
started in that direction the steadily-swelling streams of immigration of 
sturdy, thrifty farmers, among the primary movements being the pur- 
chase of 100,000 acres of land in Georgia, upon which has grown Fitz- 
gerald, largely populated by Union veterans. 

¢ Another practical suggestion from the Manufacturers’ Record came 
to the first annual convention of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at Chicago, in January, 1896, in a written plea for the creation of 
i new department of the government to meet the needs of American 
manufactures and commerce. This was epitomized in the sentences : 
“The development of our foreign and domestic trade and commerce and 
f our industrial interests is steadily broadening, and we are now pre- 
paring to make the world the market for our manufactured products. 
We have reached a point in our history where, as a nation, we cannot 
mly care for our rapidly-expanding consumptive requirements, but 
where we can expect to gain a fair share of the world’s trade. oe Ss 
We have reached a period in the history of the United States and in the 
progress of manufacturing growth when expansion is necessary and 
when we must begin to seek wider fields for the extension of our trade. 
Because of these conditions it would seem to be desirable that the manu 
facturing interests of the United States should at least receive from Con- 
gress the same recognition which was years ago granted to agriculture, 


namely, the creation of a Department of Manufactures and Commerce.” 
The enthusiastic seconding of this suggestion by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has been sustained by it ever since, and, reinforced 
by the sentiment of the country nourished by it, is about to be realized as 
these words are written. 

Such facts are recalled at this time to indicate the broad lines upon 
which the Manufacturers’ Record has worked, whether it was opening 
the way to investment of outside capital in the South, advocating an 
established fiscal and commercial policy on a non-sectional basis, the 
opening of an isthmian waterway, the building of first-class roads, the 
improvement of rivers and harbors upon a systematic and comprehensive 
plan, or doing its best to provide facilities for suitable training of the 
rising generation to meet their enhancing responsibilities. In everything 
it has done it has kept its gaze fixed upon the main, the dominating 
issue—the progress and the prosperity of the South. Succeeding years 
will not divert it from its successful course. 

ee eee —_—_—_—__—_———_- 
THE SOUTH AS VIEWED ABROAD. 

From the moment when it began its work for Southern development 
the Manufacturers’ Record has, without ceasing, called attention to the 
wonderful natural resources of the South and the opportunities there for 
the investment of mind, muscle and money. At times it has ventured 
upon predictions based upon accomplished facts and upon latent powers 
certainly revealed in actual achievement. It has sought to make good 
those predictions by constantly hammering upon the same lines, in spite 
of apathy at home and incredulity elsewhere. At the end of twenty years 
it is in a position to point to fulfillment of prophecy. No better way of 
doing this may be had than in presenting a review of the progress made 
by the South. It would bea pleasant task for the Manufacturers’ Record 
to make this review itself or to avail itself of the experience and knowl- 
edge of Southern men who have been identified with the advancement 
of their section, but it has thought that the review would be the more 
valuable and the more inspiring if made by men of national reputation, 
North or South, and by world-wide authorities in their respective fields. 
Its invitations to men of this character have been readily accepted, and 
as a result this anniversary issue is filled with thorough, comprehensive 
papers upon agriculture, transportation, finance, commerce and the lead- 
ing Southern industries, which, together, make a volume which will be 
exceedingly important for authoritative reference during many years to 
come. It is in reality a condensation, statistical and otherwise, of the 
industrial history of the South not only for the past quarter of a century, 
but for fifty years or more, for the special writers have not confined 
themselves to a mere record of events since 1880, but have detailed the 
reasons for them, and have pointed to the possibilities inherent in them. 
These contributors include officials of the scientific departments of the 
United States government, men of national standing as experts in finance 
and transportation, others who have made prolonged study of Southern 
conditions, and others who have long been prophets of Southern develop- 
ment and have participated therein by actual investment or through pub- 
licity in the undertakings which have made the South. We feel sure 
that no publication ever issued in this country had a more remarkable 
list of contributors. Their views must have a world-wide influence in 
strengthening the upward movement of the South’s material interests. 

Prominent among these contributors is Mr. J. Stephen Jeans of Lon- 
don, secretary of the Britislt Iron Trade Association, who is convinced 

by prolonged and close observation of Southern endeavor that he knows 
of no section in the United States, “with its cup of blessings fresh from 
Nature’s hands, so overflowing as the Southern States.” He does not 
believe the South is doing all it could do, especially in iron and steel, 
measured by its advantages, and after pointing out some of the difficul- 
ties which have delayed its advancement, he says, referring to iron and 
coal matters: “There are not many Alabamas in the world; there is no 
other in the United States. In some degree the same remark applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to other iron-making centers of the South. If I were 
seeking an investment for my children or myself, if I had been a young 
man, I think I would vary Horace Greeley’s injunction and ‘Go South.’ ” 

This view has confirmation from Mr. James M. Swank, general man- 
ager of the American Iron and Steel Association, who writes: “The 
resources of the South for the continued production of pig-iron on a 
large scale are ample. Taking the South as a whole, there is no scarcity 

of either iron ore or of good coking coal. Until recently it has been sup- 
posed that the South could never become a great steel producer, as it 
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possesses but little iron ore that will make pig-iron suitable for conver 
sion into acid Lessemer steel, which is the only kind of Bessemer steel 
that is now made in the United States. Such pig-iron of this quality as is 
now used at baltimore, Wheeling and Ashland is made wholly from 
imported ores or from Lake Superior ores, but the rapid development in 
late years of the basic open-hearth steel industry in this country has not 
only furnished a market for large quantities of Southern basic pig-iron, 
for the manufacture of which large deposits of Southern ore are especi 
ally adapted, but it has encouraged the embarkation of capital in the 
manufacture in the South of basic open-hearth steel itself, the best fruits 


\ll in all, the 


outlook for the iron and steel industries of the South is remarkably 


The critical period of experiment, doubt and poverty of capital 


of which important innovation we now see at Ensley, Ala. 


bright. 
has passed.” 

The passing of this poverty is noted by Mr. James H. Eckels of Chi 
cago, ex-comptroller of the currency, who finds greater bankable wealth 
and increased banking facilities, the feature of which is “that it is South 
ern wealth developed in the South, and largely owned by Southern men, 
which is doing this thing 


ars ago in the Manufacturers’ Record 


\n article appearing mat 
was largely responsible for a primary investment in Southern industry 
by Charles .\. Schieren of New York, and for a close study by him of this 


section. Inthe light of his knowledge, gained by investigation and expe 


rience, he makes the following prediction about the South: “It has a 
splendid future before it. Its natural resources have hardly been 
touched. It will reap a larger share of the development of our future 
growth in this country, and will be an important part of our great manu 
facturing and progressive industrial system, which seems to be the marvel 
and wonder of the entire civilized world.” 

Independence of the South for its supply of iron ore, coal, cotton and 
lumber, the great foundations of manufacture, is the idea dominant in 
the review made by Mr. Theodore C. Search, president of the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, in which he says: “This is peculiarly a 
Southern condition. New England, the oldest, busiest and most ad- 
vanced manufacturing section of the country, produces but little of the 
materials consumed in her industries, but must go to Pennsylvania for 
iron and coal, and to the South for cotton and for much of the lumber 
that is required lhe South, therefore, enjoys a peculiar advantage in 
finding at home all the materials for her industries, and it is self-evident 
that the utilization of these vast resources at home is immeasurably more 
advantageous than the sale of materials to manufacturers in other sec 
tions of the country. It is very clear that the circulation within the South 
of the several hundred millions of dollars in continual use by the manu- 
facturing industries adds more than can be estimated to the general 
prosperity of that section and to the stability of its well-being.” 

Mr. Edward W. Parker, managing editor of the Engineering and 


Mining Journal, finds the cue to the unparalleled industrial awakening 


of the South in the statistics of its coal production. He makes a com- 


prehensive analysis of these, and complementary to his study are the 
David T 
dealing with all the minerals, and of Mr. F. H. Oliphant of the same 
Survey, and Mr. C. F. Z. Cara 


going extensively into the manifestations in the Appalachian field and 


papers by Dr Dav of the United States Geological Survey, 


risti, dwelling upon petroleum, the first 


g 
the second giving most of his attention to that of Texas. 
Mr. John H. Converse of the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Phila 


delphia regards the standardizing of the gauge of Southern railways as 
one of the most important and significant transactions in our railroad 
history, and Mr. John P. Meany, the editor of Poor’s Manual of Rail 


roads, presents the figures showing the wonderful progress in Southern 


railroad building, which Mr. Converse regards as strongly indicative of 


Southern development 


These figures are reinforced by the opinion of Mr. M. E. Ingalls, 
president of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, 
that “if there is anything on earth that represents the new South today, 
it is the railways of the Southeastern country. In physical condition, in 


management, in facilities for the public, they compare favorably with 


any section of the country o they were, in many cases, a 
broken-down and disjointed lot, unable to serve the public or them 
selves.’ Mr. James McCrea, first vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburg, in a recent trip South, found the railways shar 
ing the general prosperity, and Mr. W. W. Finley, second vice-president 
of the Southern Railway, and Mr. J. T. Harahan, second vice-president 


of the Illinois Central Railroad, tell of the causes of that prosperity and 
his section. 


of the great future ahead of t 

Mr. P. J. Goodhart of New York also points to the work done by the 
great railroad systems of the South, and suggests that they should unite 
in a special effort to secure for their section a fair proportion of the Ger 


man, English and [talian immigrants who reach New York at the rate 


of about 350,000 annually. He suggests a joint headquarters at New 
York, and expresses the belief that great results will quickly follow th 
turning of the tide of immigration toward the South. 

Col. A. B. Shepperson of New York, the statistical expert in al 
matters relating to cotton, traces accurately and broadly the wonderfu 
changes in the cotton-mill industry. There has been wrought almost ; 
revolution in this respect, based upon the long-established Souther: 
staple ; but, nevertheless, Secretary James Wilson of the United States 
Department of Agriculture does not think that the South will be much 
longer known and thought of primarily as the land of cotton. He says 
“With the great industrial progress of the Southern States and the devel 
opment of their wonderful mineral and manufacturing resources comes 
the best of all markets for the farmer—the great home market. Mor 
and more I hope to see the agriculture of the South diversified as this 
great home market expands. Let the cotton crop continue to increase it 
total production, but let its growth be rather by higher average per acri 
than a very large extension of the area under this crop. Let Souther 
farmers keep the plant food at home, and send the products of the farn 
to market in the form of manufactured articles (manufactured on thx 
farm by nature’s processes ) rather than in the form of raw material. Let 
them grade up their flocks and herds, and keep many more of all kinds 
of domestic animals. Let them renovate the soil by the use of legumes 
and save all the fertilizing material that the farm itself produces. Then 
will the agriculture of the South show in the census to be taken in 1910 
advances greater by far than even the great progress made in the last 
twenty years of her history.” 

Diversification in agriculture has been accompanied by diversification 
in the industries founded upon lumber. The permanency of these indus 
tries depends upon the care of Southern forests. The importance of this 
is dwelt upon by Mr. B. E. Fernow, director of the New York State 
College of Forestry, who makes a strong plea for scientific management 
of the Southern timber reserves. 

Directly consequent upon railroad, agricultural and industrial expan- 
sion has been the growth of foreign commerce at the South. This Mr. 
©. P. Austin, chief of the bureau of statistics of the United States 
Treasury Department, shows has more than kept pace with the phe 
nomenal development which has characterized our national commerce, 
while Director William R. Merriam of the Census reviews elaborately 
manufactures, touching which Mr. Edw. H. Sanborn, general manager 
National Association of Manufacturers, gives timely hints. 

It is pleasant to note that these manifestations have not changed the 
distinctive traits of what was best of the old South. That is the view of 
ex-Gov. David R. Francis of Missouri, president of the Louisiana Pur 
chase Exposition Co., who says: “The old-time hospitality, with its 
ineffable charm, its chivalry, its deference to high social ideals, its sturdy 
adherence to honorable business methods—all these are happily left, and 
the whole country is the better for it. The South is to be congratulated, 
because, in her great commercial and industrial prosperity, she has lost 
nothing of her shining, distinctive characteristics.” 

Some persons, however, such as Mr. H. M. Atkinson, a native of 
New England, who has spent several years at Atlanta, offer sugges- 
tion and commendation, and as Mr. F. B. Thurber of New York, 
friendly criticism born of their interest in the South, while Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt of New York gives the kindly advice: “There is no corre- 
sponding region on this habitable globe which has so many advantages 
as the South, all available by natural or artificial communications, and 
capable of more economical operations than in any other part of the coun- 
try. The Manufacturers’ Record has done its part in directing attention 
to the possibilities of the South, which, it seems to me, owes to it a debt of 
everlasting gratitude. Your recent address in favor of industrial edu- 
cation is one of the most valuable contributions which has ever been 
made to the conscience and interests of any people, and if it is acted upon 
the South will become the garden of the world.” 

Of the practical-minded prophets of Southern greatness who live out- 
side the South, Mr. Hewitt is undoubtedly the leader. The strong note 
of encouragement which he has sounded for many years is as strong as 
ever in his letter, which is a timely rounding up of the prophecy of facts 
and figures herewith presented. His note should be swelled into a 
mighty volume of sound, becoming effective in action for greater advance 
than ever in the South. 

——_—_—_—4— ee 


It was the desire of the Manufacturers’ Record to publish in this 
anniversary issue representative views of the future of each of the South- 
ern States from their respective governors. The invitation to the gov- 
ernors was accepted by less than half a dozen of them. From the others, 
with one or two exceptions, came the reply that they were too busy to 


accept the invitation, This in explanation. 


oe —_—_——_— ~~ 
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The South as the Garden of the World 


By ABRAM S. HEWITT 


of New York 











|! am in receipt of your letter asking me to make a brief statement as to the 
ustrial resources of the South, and of the development of these resources 
ch has taken place during the last twenty years, 
lL was first nade acqueinted with the great mineral resources of the South 
about the year 1850 by Prof. Lewis 
Troost of the University of Ken- 
tucky and by Prof. J. Lawrence 
Smith, both of whom were resi- 
As savants 


« 
A 
ee 


dents of Louisville. 
they had no superiors in this coun- 
try. The son of Professor Troost 
was the chief engineer of the line 
of railway which was projected 
between Chattanooga and New 
Orleans, running through Wills 
valley and the region where Bir- 


mingham is now situated. From 


¥ 
$ 
? 
‘ 
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him I received very accurate ac- 
counts of the formation of fossil- 
iferous ore in Red mountain, and 
of the extraordinary extent of the 
coal basins which would be trav- 
Acting 


<,% 


ersed oy the railroad. 
upon his advice, L secured options 
on a large amount of iron land, 
but I took none upon coal lands, 
because the area of iron land was 
adequate to any conceivable de- 
mand. After the outbreak of the 
Civil War, however, these under- 
takings were all deranged, and I 
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thought no more of them until peace was restored. I then directed 
what capital 1 could command to the inauguration of industries which would 
employ the shipwrecked energy of the South. The capital which I then 
invested has always remained in the South, and has in the main been 
productive, although it was not invested in the most attractive localities, 
which were in the neighborhood of Elyton, Ala. The progress since that 
time has been marvelous, but is no more than might have been expected from 
the unequalled riches of the country in coal and iron. I refrain from any ref- 
erence to the cotton industry, for which the South is pre-eminently adapted. 
rhe water-powers of the South are upon a scale of grandeur unequalled else- 
where, and will in the future be all utilized for productive industry. Every 
clement for success exists in the South—in raw material, in climate, in the 
natural forces of nature, and, above all, in an abundant supply of labor, which, 
when properly trained and disciplined, will be the main reliance of the South 
n the future for its prosperity. It only remains for the South to do its duty 
to its black population by way of training and educating in the simple manual 
trades. DProvision should be made by which every child in the South, white 
nd black, should receive the elements of an ordinary education and a knowl- 
edge of how to use the primitive tools which lie at the basis of the mechanic 
arts. There is no diticulty whatever in giving such instruction. It will cost 

oney, Which the South can now well afford to expend. The result in a single 
veneration will be such a revolution in the character of the whole people as 
will surprise the world. 

There is no corresponding region on this habitable globe which has so many 
ulvantages as the South, all available by natural or artificial communications, 
ind capable of more economical operation than in any other part of the 
country. 

The Manufacturers’ Record has done its part in directing attention to the 
possibilities of the South, which, it seems to me, owes to it a debt of everlast- 
ng gratitude. Your recent address in favor of industrial education is one of 
the most valuable contributions which has ever been made to the conscience 
and interests of any people, and if it is acted upon, the South will become the 


garden of the world. 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY ON ALL SIDES. 


Mr. James McCrea, first vice-president of the Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburg, writes to the Manufacturers’ Record: 

“Your letter of January 14, asking me for a few words expressing my views 
in regard to the improvement of the South, reaches me en route returning from 
a trip through that country, and I am glad to say that my observations of this 
trip confirm previous observations, which show a steady improvement in all 
branches of business. The agricultural, iron, coal, lumber and manufacturing 
industries all seem to be in a most healthy state, the railroads are in most 
excellent physical condition, and evidences of prosperity are to be seen on all 
sides, and I believe them to be on a firmer basis than ever before.” 





Southern Money in Banking 


By JAMES H. ECKELS 


Ex-Comptroller of the Currency 




















There has been nothing more noticeable in the development of the United 
States since the depressing years from 1892 to IS97 than the progress through- 
out every line of industry which has characterized the Southern States. There 
is no branch of commercial or manufacturing undertaking but that has shown 
not only a marked, but a substantial growth—a growth which means better 
things in the future and larger investment returns. 

It is not impossible that within another decade the world will witness the 
bulk of cotton-weaving done within the borders of the States where cotton is 
raised, while Southern steel furnaces are supplied with Southern iron ore and 
heated with Southern coal. 

The agricultural interests are becoming more important, making the farmer 
more independent and the laborer’s condition less distressing. 

With all this better state of affairs has come, as a natural sequence, more 
bankable wealth, requiring increased banking facilities. The South is now 
coming into a full realization of the fact that banks are an essential element in 
commercial and industrial progress, and that in order to keep abreast of the 
times banking institutions of credit must be availed of in order to make every 
dollar as efficient as possible. By this development of banking in all of its 
branches the deposited dollar, with the credit instrument, the check drawn 
against it, to be redeposited in the cancellation of debts, makes possible the 
development of enterprises heretofore impossible. 

The increase of bank facilities in the South has another feature about it 
which is not alone a source of congratulation to the people of that section, 
but to the whole country. That feature is that it is Southern wealth devel 
oped in the South and largely owned by Southern men which is doing this 
thing. The noticeable defect in not a few banks in suddenly-developed and 
over-boomed Southern cities prior to 1892 was that they were promoters’ 
banks, organized with borrowed money, with local interests not deeply inter 
ested in their lasting and success. The result of all this was easy borrowing, 
unwise speculation, accumulated debt and ultimate widespread disaster. The 
lesson then learned has not been forgotten, and no section of the country today 
presents better illustration of progressive banking methods, coupled with con 
servative soundness, than the South. The healthful tone of having banks 
owned by resident people, and not born of mere promotion to advance some 
personal temporary interests, is most apparent to one who is acquainted with 
conditions as they were and conditions as they are. The closer interdependent 
relations between banks in all sections of the country and the business inter- 
ests thereof, too, has had its effect in making for sounder banking operations 
and a more diligent study of accounts. There never was a time when busi- 
ness relations were as close between the peoples of all sections of a common 
country as at this time, when on every hand we see the evidences of utmost 
commercial and manufacturing activity. In all these matters involving busi- 
ness risk, business loss or business gains, the bank is playing the leading part, 
because the bank is the clearing-house for them all. The banker is aiding 
them both by the extension of credit to proper and soundly-conceived and 
wisely-managed undertakings, and by the refusal of credit to unworthy ones. 

In the South the banker is doing wisely his duty in both directions. The 
circumstances of want of capital, which in the South for a long time militated 
against the building up of many banking-houses of extensive means and far- 
reaching connections, is each year becoming less noticeable, and | venture the 
prediction that before ten years more shall elapse we will see in every South- 
ern city one or more great banking-houses of wide power and influence, with 
large capitals and deposits. If such banks could be granted the right to estab- 
lish branches for the smaller communities and less densely-populated agricul- 
tural districts, the benefits thereby attained to all interests would be immeas- 


liett Pehl 


urably great. 








By W. W. FINLEY 


Second Vice-President Southern Railway 


= 
Foundation of a Stable Superstructure 








To anticipate the position a section of a country may be expected to occupy 
requires that one take into consideration its inherent sources of wealth, enter- 
prise and knowledge, and the conditions that environ it. That the Southern 
States are occupying a large influence in the manufacturing, commercial and 
agricultural life of the nation there can be no doubt. Iron ore and coal in 
abundance, fine timber districts, wide areas of fertile land and a resident 
population from which has sprung much that has made this country great and 
prosperous are sources of power which will achieve even greater success. Add 
to this a mild and healthy climate, a spirit of push and enterprise, which has 
made Southern development the marvel of all who have taken note of it, and 
one has a foundation upon which may be reared a stable and lasting super- 
structure. Such are the conditions in the South today 

Blessed with a variety of resources and with a variety of efforts occupying 
the attention of its people, it is necessary to study its growth and progress 
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along a variety of lines. The opening up of the large deposits of coal, iron 
and other economic minerals has as yet, taken as a whole, scarcely progressed 
farther than to uncover the immense storehouse of wealth hidden within the 
confines of the Southern States, and we have reason to expect that the future 
will see a very extended development of Southern mines, and that the produc- 
tion of these raw materials and fuel will bring about a corresponding growth 
of allied manufactures. The same may be said ot the utilization of the timber 
resources of the South and the manufacture of lumber into its diversified 
products. 

The development of the agricultural resources of the South will be one of 
the most conspicuous movements in the future of that section. No portion of 
our country admits of such a diversity of agricultural products. 

The South bas made splendid progress in recent years in the development 
of manufacturing, especially along the lines of cotton, wood and iron. In the 
supply of raw material for these industries, as well as fuel, as has been above 
noted, the South has been richly endowed. We can expect the development 
in manufacturing industries to continue in the same ratio as these raw mate- 
rials are uncovered and a market is found for the manufactured product. 
Profitable manufacturing industries and productive farms make wealth in the 
community possessing them; consequently, as industry and agriculture de- 
velop in the South, its cities, towns and villages will vie with each other in their 
public improvements. This is well illustrated in the large sums of money now 
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being expended throughout the South in new streets, sewers, water-works, 
electric-light and street-railway plants, public buildings and those accessorics 
of a prosperous and progressive community. The interest now taken in tie 
betterment of the public-road system of the South will bear fruit in the near 
future. 

The climate is one of the South’s most valuable resources. Thousands now 
seek a retreat there from the rigors of the Northern winters, and others find 
in its mountains relief from the heat of summer. This movement has becn 
steadily growing in recent years, and will undoubtedly reach very much 
larger proportions. 

The South is now enjoying a very marked period of industrial and commer 
cial progress. Its resources have been widely advertised, and capital and 
enterprise have come forward from both home and abroad to aid in their 
development. 


’ 
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Counting Maryland as a Southern State, and excluding Delaware, both 
having been slave States down to the Civil War, there are nine Southern States 
which now make pig-iron—Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and Texas. All these States except 
North Carolina and Texas also roll iron and steel, and most of them make steel 
itself in some form. Their pig-iron industry is, however, of first importance. 
The following table gives the production of pig-iron in the nine Southern States 
in 1872, 1880 and 1890 in gross tons. The year 1872 is chosen for comparison 
with later years because statistics for 1870 are wanting. All the statistics that 
are presented in this paper are for calendar years, and are given on the author- 
ity of the American Iron ind Steel Association: 





States. 1872 1880. 1890 
Alabama 11,171 68,920 
Tennessee 37,905 : 
Virginia . 19,147 
West Virginia 18,568 
Kentucky 60,175 
Georgia 2,630 
Maryland. ‘ 56,278 
Texas 553 
North Carolina 958 

Total 207,385 354,733 





The following table gives the production of pig-iron in these Southern States 


in 1900 and 1901, in gross tons: 





States 1900. 1901 
Alabama _ . 1,184,337 1,225,212 
Virginia 490,617 448.662 
Tennessee 362,190 337,139 
Maryland 290,073 303,186 
West Virginia 166,758 
Kentucky 71,562 
North Carolina and Georgia 28,984 
Texas 10,150 

Total 2,604,671 2,578,864 


The total production of pig-iron in the United States in 1900 was 13,789,242 
tons, and the nine Southern States above mentioned made about 19 per cent. 
of this total. The total production in 1901 was 15,878.354 tons, and the nine 
Southern States made a little over 16 per cent. of the total. 

Of the total producton of pig-iron in the nine Southern States in 1900 there 
were made with charcoal 99,755 tons, and with mixed charcoal and coke 44,608 
tons; 17,288 tons were made with anthracite coal and coke mixed; the 
remainder was made with coke and a small quantity of raw bituminous coal. 
Three States—West Virginia, North Carolina and Kentucky—did not use char- 
coal in that year. In 1901 there were made with charcoal 90,629 tons; with 
mixed charcoal and coke, 25,294 tons; with mixed anthracite and coke, 2738 
tons, and with coke and a little raw bituminous coal, 2,462,203 tons. 

Prior to 1860 there were no coke furnaces south of the Potomac region; all 
used charcoal. In May of that year Bluff furnace at Chattanooga was suec- 
cessfully blown in with coke bythe East Tennessee Lron Co.,after having previ- 
ously used charcoal. It ran but a short time. The first coke furnace built in 
the South after the war was the first of the two Rockwood furnaces at Rock- 
wood, in Roane county, Tennessee. This furnace was built in 1867 by the 
Roane Iron Co., of which Gen. J. T. Wilder and Capt. H. S. Chamberlain were 
the leading spirits. It was successful from the start. 

In the following table we give the total production of pig-iron in the same 
Southern States in each year from 1872 to 1900, accompanied by the total pro- 
duction of the whole country in the same years. Production in the Southern 
States has fluctuated with the total production, but a steady upward trend 
during most of the years will be observed, particularly in the six years pre- 

ding 1901, when there was a slight decline: 


Southern States. United States 


Years Gross tons. Gross tons. 
bi boneitiths cheb wedeeaeans hee ne iw eeeeN NER aeeeniearemoes 207,385 2,548,713 
1873. endian dasha bdaedenneaaadeasWatadceiaanauanen 223,246 060,96: 
TL tic 5 6RODSERRARER ERR ON Rew eRRNeSEDeeEe dee eeRENeeNS 240,303 





The whole number of completed blast furnaces at the close of 1901 in th: 
nine Southern States above mentioned, not counting abandoned furnaces, is 
120, of which total number Alabama has 45, Virginia 26, Tennessee 21, Mary- 
land 6, West Virginia 3, Kentucky 8, North Carolina 2, Georgia 5, and Texas 4 
Most of these furnaces are of modern construction, and some of them are fur 
naces of large capacity. The whole number of completed furnaces in the 
United States at the close of 1901, again dropping all abandoned furnaces, was 
406. It will be seen at a glance that more than one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber of furnaces in the country are in these nine Southern States. The produc 
tion of pig-iron in these States may be expected to steadily increase in the 
years that are immediately before us, although the production in 1901 was 
somewhat less than in 1900. The Northern and Western States are large 
buyers of Southern pig-iron, and considerable quantities have been shipped 
abroad, but during 1901 the foreign demand was much less than it had been 
The extraordinary demand from other sections of our own country partly com 
pensated, however, for this falling off in foreign orders in that year. In addi 
tion to the furnaces above mentioned as completed in these nine Southern 
States, two new furnaces are now being built in Alabama and one in West Vir- 
ginia. In the whole country twelve new furnaces are now in course of erection. 

Outside of Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky but little steel of any kind 
has ever been made in the South. These three States are now large producers 
of Bessemer steel at Sparrow’s Point, Wheeling and Ashland, while there are 
a few open-hearth and crucible steel plants in other Southern States. At 
Ensley, Ala., the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has recently completed 
the building of a large basic open-hearth steel plant, the most extensive steel 
plant of any kind that has ever been established in the extreme South. It will 
roll billets, rails, structural steel and other finished forms, and make all kinds 
of steel castings. The total annual capacity of this plant, which is soon to go 
into operation in every department, some departments having been started in 
1899 and 1900, is estimated at 300,000 tons of ingots. The annual production of 
this and the other Southern steel plants in the near future will probably exceed 
600,000 tons of finished products. There are many rolling mills in the South 
which are not connected with steel works, and these annually roll about 250. 
000 tons of finished iron and steel products, so that the total finished iron and 
steel production of the South when the Ensley plant is in full operation will 
approximate 1,000,000 tons annually. The South is today producing a larger 
variety of rolled iron and steel products than at any previous period in its his- 
tory. There are in the South many large cast-iron-pipe works, which consume 
a large part of the product of Southern furnaces. The South, however, greatly 
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eds other industries which consume iron and steel, especially manufactories 

railroad cars, wagons, plows, shovels, hoes, stoves, and all kinds of agricul- 

tural and other machinery. 

At the close of 1901 there were in the whole country 527 completed rolling 
ills and steel works, not counting abandoned plants, twenty-eight building 
nd one rebuilding. Of the whole number completed, fifty were in the nine 
juthern States, as follows: Twelve in Alabama, six in Virginia, three in Ten- 
ssee, six in Maryland, twelve in West Virginia, nine in Kentucky and two 
| Georgia, while one rolling mill is being built in West Virginia and one in 
entucky. There are no active rolling mills in Texas today, and no rolling 
ills at allin North Carolina, nor has either of these States now an active steel 
lant of any kind. 

The resources of the South for the continued production of pig-iron on a 
irge scale are ample. Taking the South as a whole, there is no scarcity of 
ther iron ore or of good coking coal. Until recently it has been supposed that 
1e South could never become a great steel producer, as it possesses but little 
on ore that will make pig-iron suitable for conversion into acid Bessemer 
eel, which is the only kind of Bessemer steel that is now made in the United 
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As the United States has permanently entered the world’s markets, let us 
briefly consider whether or not West Virginia is a component and absolutely 
necessary element in our country’s attempt to master the trade of the world. 
In this necessarily brief discussion I will not more than mention West Vir- 
ginia’s magnificent area of hardwood timber, 
now being shipped to the markets of the world, 
and I will only allude to her rivers of oil, wind- 
ing and twisting themselves beneath her sur- 
face, making her the greatest producer of high- 
grade crude oil in the world. Nor will I discuss 
the possibilities of her splendid beds of rich 
iron ores. Rather will I speak to one vital ele- 
ment of commerce, and that is coal and its 
successful competitive production. 

What will be West Virginia's portion in the 
national growth, foreign as well as domestic? 
In order to intelligently discuss this question let 
us for a moment consider the coal production of 
the world, its markets and the respective abili- 
ties of the different countries to supply the 
England is no longer mis- 





Witiiam A. MacCorkLe. world’s coal trade. 
tress of the world’s coal market. Already her 
miners are more than 2000 feet beneath the surface, working in a two-foot 
vein, striving to furnish the comparatively diminishing product for herself 
and for the world’s markets. She is losing her foreign trade. Her Mediter- 
ranean trade is today being vigorously contested, and day by day it is more 
apparent that her supply of coal will not suffice for the markets which she 
has heretofore absolutely controlled. More than that, the commercial! con- 
ditions of the day will not longer allow her the pre-eminence which she has 
heretofore enjoyed in the sale of her coal product. Well do I remember when 
a speed trial could not take place without Welsh coal, but only last week I 
saw a shipload of Kanawha coal bound for the wharves at Liverpool. 

West Virginia can today place coal in the West Indies, 2000 miles from her 
mountains, more cheaply than can Great Britain locate coal in the city of 
London. Therefore, I consider it self-evident that England’s competition with 
us is a largely lessening factor. The commercial conditions of today make 
this condition inevitable. 

Russia and China are not yet factors in the production of coal, and notwith- 
standing the great discoveries of coal intheempire of China, the commercial and 
competitive value of this product in these empires will not for a long time be a 
factor in the world’s progress. It costs Japan, notwithstanding hercheap labor, 
twice as much to place coal at the pit mouth as it does in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. This country cannot compete with the American product in the world’s 
markets. France is year by year more largely importing coal; sowith Italy, and 
such is the case with Germany; and it is not possible in either one of these 
countries to increase the production of coal for a foreign market. Each one 
of these countries, in the desperate fight for the commerce of the world, is 
demanding more coal for domestic use, and each one must have it in greater 
quantities to support theirteeming and increasing millionsof population. They 
are thus becoming our best markets, and are lessening in their ability to com- 
pete. The Mediterranean, situated in the midst of the commerce of the world, 
will be almost an undisputed field for our cheap coal products. South and Cen- 
tral America and the great Pacific coast are only awaiting the joining of the 
waters to feel thatexpanding industrial lifeand governmental constancy which 
will surely come with the advantages arising from thecheap and comparatively 
free use of the first element of modern industrial life, cheap fuel. The world 
today is taking an industrial advance, and whilst we know not its cause, we 
surely see its effect. 

Then, where is the coal supply to come from for the world’s needs, and who 
can most cheaply and quickly supply that need? It must come from the 
United States. This proposition cannot be disputed. Let us then consider 
what part of the United States can more easily and more cheaply supply this 
need of the world for the first element of industrial life. The State which 
will surely hold this great commercial position must combine the cheapest cost 
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States. Such pig-iron of this quality as is now used at Baltimore, Wheeling 
and Ashland is made wholly from imported ores or from Lake Superior ores. 
But the rapid development in late years of the basic open-hearth steel industry 
in this country has not only furnished a market for large quantities of Southern 
basic pig-iron, for the manufacture of which large deposits of Southern ore 
are especially adapted, but it has encouraged the embarkation of capital in the 
manufacture in the South of basic open-hearth steel itself, the best fruits of 
which important innovation we now see at Ensley, Ala. All in all, the out- 
look for the iron and steel industries of the South is remarkably bright. The 
critical period of experiment, doubt and poverty of capital has passed. 


Philadelphia, January 1, 1902. 
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West Virginia Coal and the World’s Industry 


By EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM A. MacCORKLE 





of mining with the best product, the most of it, and the lowest cost of trans- 
portation. West Virginia excels any competitor in any one of these requisites 
of success. Pennsylvania and Maryland are at the top of their bent in pro- 
duction, and they can only furnish a limited supply for the outside world’s 
markets. In Maryland the field is limited, and every pound of coal that she 
ean produce will be demanded by nearby consumption. Pennsylvania has a 
peculiar condition staring her in the face in reference to the production and 
sale of coal to the world’s markets: She is the seat of the chief iron industry 
of the United States, and she cannot spare for foreign export coal which she 
herself must soon need in order to keep her own domestic industries alive. 
These conditions are perceptibly growing. With the immense manufacturing 
industries in her midst, for Pennsylvania to open her mines to the markets of 
the world and sell her reserved coal to that market would be to give an able- 
bodiéd man bread to eat and sell away from him every scrap of meat. The wise 
men of Pennsylvania well understand this condition, and are actively buying 
and jealously guarding her reserve coal territory in order that her manufac 
turing industries may not in the near future be starved for want of a cheap 
fuel supply. This statement is intensified when you appreciate that Pennsyl 
vania has only S000 square miles of coal, and the world has been industriously 
depleting that supply for more than a half-century. This depleted area of 
S000 square miles is to be considered, for the purposes of this discussion, as 
against the 16,000 square miles of almost virgin West Virginia territory. 

Ohio and Kentucky are from 100 to 300 miles farther from the eastern 
coast than are the coal fields of West Virginia. Every pound of Ohio coal is 
needed for the Lake and the Western trade and for her own immense indus- 
tries. Ohio cannot compete with West Virginia by rail to the East, and her 
coals near the water transportation of the Ohio river cannot compare with 
West Virgina coal in quality. Kentucky cannot, except along the Ohio river, 
and then only in limited instances, ever contest with West Virginia in the 
foreign trade. The coal of only a limited portion of the Southern States, for 
the obvious reason of the long freight haul, can ever compete with West 
Virginia in that trade, and, as a matter of fact, none of the Southern coal can 
compare with the coals of this State in the purity of quality. 

This State is permeated by great rivers, where from the very mines them- 
selves can be filled the barges whose ultimate destination is the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. We have no great industries demanding all of our products, 
nor would it be possible to place in West Virginia’s mountains and valleys 
sufficient manufacturing industries to consume more than a modicum of her 
coal product. She is downhill to Newport News, Norfolk and Baltimore, and 
is the cheapest coal-producing country adjacent to these respective ports. She 
controls the cheapest railroad traffic in this country. She is situated where 
she can reach the broad Ohio and Mississippi, which rivers can more cheaply 
than any railroad traffic in the world carry her product to the eastern coast 
and to the mouth of the Mississippi, which port will inevitably become the 
great maritime coal-loading port of the world. 

The Kanawha river transportation is today the cheapest in the world. 
These conditions are apparent to the silent and almost grim giant who is 
guiding the destiny of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and whose strong hand 
has welded into that system the great soft-coal-carrying roads of West Vir- 
ginia. This condition is doubly apparent to the young genius of the Wabash 
system, and today in the mountains of West Virginia there is a fierce battle 
of the industrial giants for the product of the West Virginia mountains. 

Suppose that Pennsylvania could make an increase of coal production for 
the foreign trade. She is West Virginia’s only great competitor in any trade. 
She alone has the coals which in purity can compete with West Virginia in 
either domestic markets or in the markets of the world. Can she success 
fully compete with the young daughter of the Old Dominion? Let us see. 

In almost every instance West Virginia’s fields are nearer the seacoast 
market, by reason of the cheap railroad transportation, than are the Penn 
sylvania fields. In almost every case our coals are more cheaply mined. West 
Virginia today—and I challenge contradiction of the statement—mines coal 
more cheaply than does any other section of the globe. In every instance 
our lands are from four to fifty times cheaper than those of Pennsylvania 
Our mines are near daylight, whilst those of Pennsylvania are, in most in- 
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stances, miles under ground. Our available untouched coal area is fifty times 


vreauter than that of similar territory in Pennsylvania. These propositions 
apply largely to railroad transportation; but with the growing improvement 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, those great arteries of cheap commerce, 
Western Pennsylvania cannot compete with West Virginia in the marketing 
of the coal rhe Mississippi and Ohio rivers, in connection with the Nicara 
cua canal, will largely control the coal commerce of the Pacific coast, South 
and Central America, and largely of the West Indies, and will affect tremen 
dously the strictly foreign trade. The Pacific, South American and West 
Indies trade will become among the most important of the globe. West Vir 
ginia is 300 miles nearer these markets than is the nearest coal tield of Penn 
sylvania. The tides in the Ohio river for West Virginia are 255 days in the 
year, as against 155 days in the upper Ohio for Pennsylvania. That means 
delay for Pennsylvania and a market for West Virginia. It means an increase 
in the cost of ultimate production for Pennsylvania and a decrease for West 
Virginia, and one cent a ton means a competitive loss in the close-cut condi 
tions of the world’s market It costs the Pittsburg operator twenty-five cents 
a ton more than it costs a Kanawha operator to land his coal at the mouth of 
the Mississippi river 

When looking back on the setting sun of past days some consider that the 
golden days of these mighty rivers were when the white palaces raced up and 
down their proud bosoms. Such might be the poetic fancy, but it is not 
the practical truth Che other day while I was standing on the bank of the 
Ohio river in the short space of thirty minutes there passed me three fleets 


e tloating palaces of other days. No 


of Kanawha coal, worth ten times tl 
railroad can compete with this cheap river transportation, and I reiterate that 
the State or section which can deliver coal more cheaply at the mouth of the 
Mississippi will largely control the great markets of South and Central Amer 
ica, the West Indies and the Pacitie const It will ultimately be one of the 
great loading places for the great European trade. The glory of New Orleans 
will not linger longer around that sentiment which clings to her broken 
porches and her overthrown homes, but it will be brightest when that city 
becomes the great unloading port tor coul to be transported from the mouth of 
her mighty river 

Let it not be understood that this argument for the future power of West 
Virginia in the world’s commerce is to be predicated alone upon this water 
transportation. Her situation in the midst of the great industrial region, 
twelve hours’ run to the coast, with largely a downhill-grade railroad haul to 
the great Middle Atlantic ports, leaving out all question of water transporta- 
tion to the Gulf of Mexico, will alone make West Virginia the most potent 
factor in this world development 

If these propositions are true, and West Virginia can more cheaply and 
easily reach the world and grasp in her strong hands these world-wide mar- 
kets, has she the power in number of acres, breadth of field and purity of 
product to hold them within her grasp?’ In 1875 she mined 600,000 tons of 
coal. In 1901 she mined 25,400,000 tons of coal, a progress unparalleled in the 
history of coal production rhis statement must be considered with the full 
understanding that this immense progress was made when the coal that was 
produced by her was mined practically for American domestic use. Today, 
with the conditions changed, with the widening markets of the world at hand, 
with the growth of the strong industrial Americanism which is pushing its 
commercial conquests to the Orient and the Occident, West Virginia’s prog- 


ress in the immediate future will outshadow and outclass her progress when 


she produced for the comparatively limited markets in this country. 

To show her future power of production, will you pardon two or three 
illustrations as to West Virginia’s developed conditions and her undeveloped 
possibilities. I write in the midst of the great Kanawha field. Its product 
last year was about 1,650,000 tons, and this product was taken from an active 
area of about 100,000 aeres. Of mv own knowledge [ know lying in the midst 
ot this grent Kanawha field SoO.000 aeres of splendid undeveloped reserve 


coal, the equal of any now making this field so famous 


This vast undevel 
oped area lies in virgin silence, and has never heard the ring of the miner's 
pick nor the sound of escaping steam, The cheap and productive capacity of 
this field is only limited by its ability to obtain barges, railroads, steamboats 
and more widely extended markets 

As I look across the Great Kanawha river my eyes fall on the rich terri 
tory of the Coal River valley, with 400,000 acres of territory bearing within 
From this basin of exhaustless 


its bosom the richest coals of commerce 
plenty not a bushel has ever reached the market Such is the case with the 
magnificent territory of the Elk valley, the Guyandotte and the Gauley, all 
lving within this immediate field. From this, my own Kanawha field, holding 
only a modest place with the great Fairmont, New River and Flat-Top fields, 
there was produced last year about 1,650,000 tons; and in this richest terri 


tory there is unto hed enough coal to supply for years the markets of this 
country 

Pardon another illustration Iam only giving as illustrations this imme 
diate field with its possibilities Iam not discussing the great Flat-Top, the 
Fairmont, the West Virginia Central and other great tields in West Virginia; 
it would take too much space: but in every one of these fields the proposi 
tions which I make as to the Kanawha and the New River tields are more 
The New River territory last year produced about 4,000,000 


Within the very 


than intensitied 
tons of coal from about TOO. acres of active territory. 
heart of that field, with its mighty production of last year, there are 865,000 
undeveloped acres which are sullicient in volume and in richness of quality 
to supply, without great increase in equipment, the present output of the 
whole State of West Virginia 


counties of the New River and Kanawha tields, carry about 14.250,000,000 


Fayette, Raleigh, Kanawha and Boone, four 


tons of coal These coals, at the current rate of production, will last 200 
years. The world’s product in 1899 amounted, in round figures, to 800,000,000 
tons. The State of West Virginia can produce this world product of 800,000, 
000 tons for sixty-four years without touching a seam of less than three and 
West Virginia is now producing about 10 per cent 


Every railroad in the State 


one-half feet in thickness 
of the bituminous tonnage of the United States, 


is strained to carry the tonnage, and every water craft on the Ohio and Kana- 
wha rivers is in constant service. 

If these propositions as to quantity of coal and nearness to the world’s 
muarkets are well taken, and I believe they cannot be shaken, the quality of 
West Virginia’s product will immensely strengthen this State as a most poten- 
tial factor in the nation’s foreign commercial growth. How does she stand 
as to quality? 

In this favored State, saving anthracite, there is every class of coal. and 
the best of the class. It is the standard for government vessels in the making 
of steam. It is the equal in every respect, and the superior in some, of the 
Welsh coal. It is unsurpassed in the making of coke. Our coke is more econ- 
It will stand ship- 
ment beyond any known coal, and it is not deteriorated by exposure to cli- 


omical as an ironmaker than the Connellsville product. 


mate or by heat and dampness in the hold of a vessel. It does not generate 
spontaneous combustion, and creates only a modicum of smoke. As a domes- 
tic coal it is surely driving out the anthracite in our great cities, and as a 
smithing coal it is eagerly sought for as the best. 

There is not a condition demanded by the users of a high-priced product 
Which is not satisfied by the magnificent coals of the West Virginia moun 
tains. Iam stating known conclusions, fully arrived at by laborious investi- 
gation and wide experience, and do not wish to load this brief statement with 
a tabulation of proofs, which, however, are ready at hand. There is only one 
State in the Union which can in anywise compete with West Virginia in the 
quality of coal, and that is the State of Pennsylvania. Today West Virginia 
is shipping its coal directly through the great Hocking field, and our coal is 
iined 200 miles further away from the market than is the Ohio product. 

If these statements are true, in that great distribution of coal, the essential 
element of commerce, who can compete with the mighty daughter of the Old 
Dominion? Not one! 

I wish that my space was broader in order that I might further pursue 
this interesting discussion, and show more absolutely my conclusions that in 
the question of the coal production within the next few years the most potent 
factor in the United States will be the State of West Virginia. She is a com- 
ponent and absolute necessity for the development of the world’s trade. and 
Without hesitation I say that within the next few short years she will be the 
Strongest and most potent factor in the manufacturing interests of the globe. 
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The South’s Resources Hardly Touched 


By CHARLES A. SCHIEREN 


of Chas. A. Schieren & Co., New York 





It was largely due to an article appearing in your valued journal many 
years ago that we located a tannery in the South. That article drew our atten- 
tion to the abundance of tanning material still undeveloped to be had in the 
South, consisting principally of prime chestnut-oak bark, found in the lime- 

stone regions of the mountainous districts of 





Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. After 
careful investigation, we selected Bristol, Tenn., 


aon 


as the best-suited place, and erected the Dixie 





Tannery, which now ranks as one of the leading 
plants of its kind in the South. 

Nowhere hasenterpriseand push made greater 
progress than in Bristol and vicinity. Its sue- 
cess is an evidence of the growth and develop 
ment throughout the South. That entire section 
of the country along the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road has had a marvelous growth within the last 


decade. Large manufacturing establishments 








have been erected, enormous iron, coal and 
other mines opened, great steel and iron fur- 
naces started, which, along with the naturally 
fertile soil, has enriched the people and brought 
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universal prosperity. 

The interests of Bristol increased wonderfully since we founded our tan- 
nery, Which is now nearly ten years ago. Several extensive saw and lumber 
mills, axe-handle factories, large paper-pulp mills and various other smaller 
plants have been started. These, with the large furnace, steel and iron indus- 
tries, are bound to make Bristol in the near future one of the most active and 
prosperous cities in the South. 

Although several large railroads 
terminate there, no adequate accommodations are provided for the traveling 


tristol needs better railroad terminals. 


public, It should also have a first-class, up-to-date hotel with modern improve- 
ments and accommodations for business and traveling men. This is an abso 
lute necessity for a progressive, enterprising town. The railroads should 
extend their freight facilities for handling the constant increase of freight 
for its growing industrial plants. 

But Bristol is not the only city which has prospered in the South. Every 
where we learn of great manufacturing concerns being started. The business. 
linancial and enterprising men of this country commence to realize the won- 
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derful natural resources of the South, which are still largely undeveloped, 
awaiting capital, labor and enterprise to bring forth prosperity. I firmly 
believe that no section of the United States has a brighter and more pros- 
perous future before it than the South. The continued and constant influx 
ot skilled mechanics, artisans and laborers from other parts of our country 
has done much towards bringing forth a more fraternal spirit. It obliterates 
ty and sectional feeling, which is, happily, almost entirely passing away. 


pa 
In its place a brighter, tolerant spirit seems to manifest itself. We realize 
more and more that we are one people. and enjoying everything in common. 
We are all interested in the welfare and prosperity of our country. The South 
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can justly be proud of its achievements. It has a splendid future before it. 
lts natural resources have hardly been touched. It will reap a larger share 
of the development of our future growth in this country, and will be an impor 
tant part of our great manufacturing and progressive industrial system, which 
seems to be the marvel and wonder of the entire civilized world. 


Ota k Rtusw,, 


$ 
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The South As Seen Through English Eyes 


By J. STEPHEN JEANS of London, 


Secretary British Iron Trade Association 

















rhirty years ago an old and esteemed friend of mine wrote a book in which 

I was greatly interested, but which is probably now almost forgotten. The 
friend was Mr. Robert Somers of Glasgow, well Known in British newspaper 
circles as editor of the Morning Journal of that city. The book was entitled 
“The Southern States Under Reconstruction.” 





It appeared about the year 1870, and gave a 
vivid, and in some respects eloquent, account 
of the terrible condition in which the South 
found itself at the close of the war, and of the 
laborious exertions that had been made in the 
short interval that had since elapsed to become 
rehabilitated in its march from poverty to 
progress. 

It has been my fortune on many occasions 
since then to meet Southern gentlemen, from 
whose lips I have heard graphic descriptions of 
the hardships and the sufferings they have 
endured and the struggles they have been called 
on to make as a result of that great conflict. 
Among those friends I would particularly name 
Mr. John C. Calhoun and his brother, Mr. Pat- 
rick Calhoun, both well known in connection 


J. Sternen JEANS. 


with the old Richmond Terminal system of railways, and both distinguished 
alike as grandsons of one of the most able publicists that the South has ever 
produced, and for their own conspicuous part in many Southern enterprises 
of the last twenty years. Both at his own house in New York and at my 
house in London, I have heard from the lips of Mr. John C. Calhoun particu- 
lars of the slough of despond into which his family, in common with that of 
most other Southern planters, had been plunged by the war, and of the infinite 
patience, endurance and energy with which the worst and most immediate 
onsequences of that sad and desolating period were overcome. 

Once again, in the year IS90, when as secretary of the Iron and Steel Insti 
tute it became my duty to arrange for the visit of more than 3200 British mem- 
bers of that technical organization, and incidentally of nearly 150 members of 
the Verein Deutscher Eisenhiittenleute, to the United States and on American 
soil, in conjunction with my good friends, Mr. Charles Kirchoff, Mr. John 
Birkinbine, Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond and others, to organize transport for the 
visit to the Southern States of what was probably the largest body of English 
men and Germans that had ever proceeded thither as a visiting party, I came 
into contact with many gentlemen who held more or less prominent positions 
in the Southern States, and who were able to tell me, and did tell me, much 
concerning their resources, their achievements and possibilities. 

These things are mentioned merely for the purpose of showing that the 
progress and potentialities of the South is not with me an entirely new sub 
ject; that the future of the Scuth has been the center of a group of social and 
economic problems in which IT have long taken a deep interest, and that it is 
natural, and perhaps inevitable, that that interest should have been greatly 
stimulated by my recent visit to Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia, to which 
[ apprehend I owe it that you have been so polite as to invite me to make a 
contribution to your excellent journal, the Manufacturers’ Record. 

The range and scope of this subject, however, are so vast that it can only 
be that I should give vou in a short article such as this must be a few general 
impressions, founded more or less on particular facts. 

The point of these impressions is that the South would have made infinitely 
zreater progress than it has done had it enjoyed the same resources of energy, 
enterprise and available capital as the North. The whole of the territory of 
the United States is richly endowed with natural resources, but I know of no 
section with its cup of blessings fresh from nature’s hand so overflowing as 
the Southern States, which have not only gold, lead, copper, iron, coal and 
other minerals, but which in respect of agricultural products, including cot- 
ton, are at least equal to, if they do not exceed, any equally large area of the 
earth's surface with which I have made acquaintance in the course of very 
considerable travels on four continents. 

Quite recently I took occasion to consult a report on the Centennial Exhi- 
bition written by Sir Lowthian Bell, a colleague for more than sixteen years 
in the Iron and Steel Institute. This report shows that in 1876, when the 
iron industry of the South was comparatively young, that authority was 
greatly struck with its iron-making resources. He estimated the capacity of 


the principal States then to be: 


Capacity of Capacity of 


No. of blast finished 

blast furnaces iron works 
furnaces Tons fons 
Alabama and Georgia...............060- v 26 126,000 24,500 
Tennessee..... - Rape errerpres : 22 99,400 11,400 
Kentucky..... 23 138,300 104,000 
West Virginia 12 99,000 114.500 
Virginia. 34 72.400 18.460 
24 9S, 700 91 500 


Maryland.... ; 
At that time the same authority computed that the cost of assembling the 


materials for a ton of pig-iron in the Southern States—in Alabama—was 9/6, 


or little more than $2 per ton, whereas it was then 35/3 in Pittsburg, 56/ in 
Cleveland and 46/6 in Chicago. In speaking in his report of the ironmaking 
resources of Alabama, Sir Lowthian found them so remarkable that he had 
almost to apologize for stating the facts, adding that “to an English ear this 
language may bear the impress of exaggeration.” Even at that time the situ 
ation was practically summed up in the words, “the South first; the rest no 
where.” 

Twenty-six years later, how do the Southern States compare with those 
of the North and Center? In the interval the total ironmaking capacity of 
the United States has grown from a little over 5,000,000 to probably 16,000,000 
or 17,000,000 tons, while the actual pig-iron output has grown from a little 
over 2,000,000 to about 15,000,000 tons. In the Southern States, however, the 
total putput does not now much exceed 2,000,000 tons, or, say, one-seventh of 
the whole make of the republic. 

To an outsider, even though tolerably well acquainted with the usual phe 
nomena which attend and explain the more or less apparently capricious de 
velopment of ironmaking resources in rival localities, it must appear a pro 
found puzzle that the great iron industry of the United States should have 
been chiefly founded, as it has, on transporting to a commen center iron ores 
from distances varying from 950 to 1050 miles, and coal and coke from a dis 
tance varying from thirty-five to sixty miles, when in another and not greatly 
distant or inconvenient section of the same country the raw materials are 
found, and in conjunction with at least nominally cheaper labor, within a 
radius of six or seven miles, while in some localities they are still closer to 
gether. This becomes all the more a conundrum when it appears that in the 
South the cost of producing pig-iron is admittedly cheaper than in any other 
locality within the wide folds of the United States, and can possibly be 
brought down to a figure that would make it cheaper than that of any locality 
in the world. 

Why, then, has the South been mere or less neglected? It ean hardly be 
because the advantages and resources of these States have not been made 
known, because this, to my knowledge, has been done, and done well for 
many years by the Manufacturers’ Record, and by other media. T had occa 
sion some years ago to have several consultations with the late Duke of Marl 
borough—who took a great interest in the South and paid several visits to 
Kentucky and other parts of it—as to the value of Southern properties as an 
investment for British capital. The Duke had then been looking into some 
Southern properties that had been brought to his notice by my friends, Mr. 
Abram 8S. Hewitt or Mr. John C. Calhoun, or both, and thought well of them. 
But he was choked off on the question of titles. I have heard of several sim 
ilar cases. The South will probably continue to make progress more slowly 
than it would be likely to do if it had a system whereby an indefeasible title 
could be given at once and forever to every property in the market; but when 
the rights of meum and tuum are liable to be contested over every small 
property, and endless and costly litigation is threatened where nothing of the 
kind, in all probability, was ever dreamt of by the buyer, one cannot wonder 
that capitalists fight shy. The most splendid investment otherwise that the 
world can offer would be dear at a price that involved endless worry, uncer 
tainty and distraction, as some investments in Southern property have done 
trom this cause. 

There has been another bar sinister in Southern industrial affairs. The 
men that have gone South to found industries have not always had a zeal ae 
cording to knowledge. Industries have been founded in the most unsuitable 
localities, and they have been started by men who were more or less unfa- 
miliar with their technical details and requirements. This is not an experi 
ence peculiar to the South. In all phenomenally progressive localities, which 
make history perhaps too quickly to be able to choose the right men for the 
right place, and must, too, often make a virtue of necessity, the “notoriously 
substanceless bummer” described by Mark Twain, the mere adventurer. the 
Jack of all Trades, and the inexpert expert are to be found. Every new com 
munity must become purged by a process of natural selection. If the South 
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stances, miles under ground. Our available untouched coal area is fifty times 


“yreater than that of similar territory in Pennsylvania. These propositions 


upply largely to railroad transportation; but with the growing improvement 


of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, those great arteries of cheap commerce, 


Western Pennsylvania cannot compete with West Virginia in the marketing 


of the coal rhe Mississippi and Ohio rivers, in connection with the Nicara 
gua canal, will largely control the coal commerce of the Pacific coast, South 
and Central America, and largely of the West Indies, and will affect tremen 
dously the strietly foreign trade The VPacitic. South American and West 
Indies trade will become among the most important of the globe. West Vir 


ginia is 300 miles nearer these markets than is the nearest coal field of Penn 
Virginia are 255 days in the 
That 


delay for Penusyvivania and a market for West Virginia. It means an increase 


svivania. The tides in the Ohio river for West 


year, as against 155 days in the upper Ohio for Pennsylvania. means 


Pennsylvania and a decrease for West 


cost of ultimate production for 


im the 


Virginia, and one cent a ton means a competitive loss in the close-cut condi 


uirket. It costs the Pittsburg operator twenty-five cents 


tions of the world’s n 
a ton more than it costs a Kanawha operator to land his coal at the mouth of 
the Mississippi river 

When looking back on the setting sun of past days some consider that the 


golden days of these mighty rivers were when the white palaces raced up and 


down their proud bosoms Such might be the poetic fancy, but it is not 


the practical truth rhe other day while I was standing on the bank of the 


minutes there passed me three fleets 


Ohio river in the short space of thirty 


of Kanawha coal, worth ten times the floating palaces of other days. No 


railroad can compete with this cheap river transportation, and | reiterate that 


the State or section which can deliver coal more cheaply at the mouth of the 
Mississippi will largely control the great markets of South and Central Amer 
wn, the West 


vreat loading places for the great European trade 


Indies and the Pacitie coast. It will ultimately be one of the 


rhe glory of New Orleans 


will not linger lonver around that sentiment which clings to her broken 


porches and her overthrown homes, but it will be brightest when that city 


becomes the great unlonding port for coal to be transported from the mouth of 


her mighty river 


Let it not be understood that this argument for the future power of West 


Virginia in the world’s commerce is to be predicated alone upon this water 


transportation Iler situation in the midst of the great industrial region, 


twelve hours’ run to the coast, with largely a downhill-grade railroad haul to 
the great Middle Atlantic 


tion to the Gulf of 


leaving out all question of water transporta- 
nake West 


ports 


Mexico, will alone Virginia the most potent 
factor in this world development 
If these West 


reach the world and grasp in her strong hands these world-wide mar- 
breadth of 


propositions are true, and Virginia can more cheaply and 


easily 


kets, has she the power in number of acres field and purity of 


product to hold them withip her grasp’ In IS75 she mined GO0O0,000 tons of 


coal. In 1901 she mined 25,000,000 tons of coal, a progress unparalleled in the 


history of coal production his statement must be considered with the full 


understanding that this Immense progress was made when the coal that was 


produced by her was mined practically for American domestic use. Today, 


with the conditions changed, with the widening markets of the world at hand, 


with the growth of the strong industrial Americanism which is pushing its 


commercial conquests to the Orient and the Oececident, West Virginia's prog 


ress in the immediate future will outshadow and outclass her progress when 
she produced for the comparatively limited markets in this country 


To show her future power of production, will you pardon two or three 


illustrations as to West Virginia's developed conditions and her undeveloped 


possibilities I write in the midst of the great Kanawha field Its product 


last vear was about 1,650,000 tons, and this product was taken from an active 


area of about 100,000 acres. Of my own knowledge I know lying in the midst 


of this great Kanawha field SoO.00 acres of splendid undeveloped reserve 


coal, the equal of any now making this field so famous. This vast undevel 


oped area lies in virgin silence, and has never heard the ring of the miner's 


pick nor the sound of escaping steam. The cheap and productive capacity ot 


this field is only limited by its ability to obtain barges, railroads, steamboats 


and more widely extended markets 
AS l look across the Great 


tory of the Coal Rivet 


Kanawha river my eves fall on the rich terri 


valley, with 400,000 acres of territory bearing within 


its bosom the richest coals of commerce From this basin of exhaustless 


plenty not a bushel has ever reached the market. Such is the case with the 


magnificent territory of the Elk valley, the Guyandotte and the Gauley, all 


lving within this immediate tield. From this, my own Kanawha field, holding 


only a modest place with the great Fairmont, New River and Flat-Top fields, 


there was produced last year about 1,650,000 tons; and in this richest terri 


tory there is untouched enough coal to supply for years the markets of this 


country 


Pardon another ipustration Iam only giving as illustrations this imme 


diate field with its possibilities Iam not discussing the great Flat-Top, the 


Fairmont, the West Virginia Central and other great tields in West Virginia; 


it would take too much space but in every one of these fields the proposi 
tions which I make as to the Kanawha and the New River fields are more 
than intensitied. The New River territory last year produced about 4,000,000 


tons of coal from about 100,000 acres of active territory. Within the very 


heart of that field, with its mighty production of last year, there are 865,000 


undeveloped acres which are sullicient in volume and in richness of quality 
increase in equipment, the present 


Raleigh 


Kanawha 


Without great output of the 
West Virginia I 
New Rivet 


These coals, at 


to supply. 


whole State ot ivette Kanawha and Boone, four 


counties of the and fields, carry about 14,250,000,000 


tons of coal the current rate of production, will last 200 


years. The world’s product in 1899 amounted, in round figures, to S00,000,000 


The State of West Virginia can produce this world product of 800,000 


tons 


seam of less than three and 


OOO tons for sixty-four years without touching 


one-half feet in thickness. West Virginia is now producing about 10 per cent 


of the bituminous tonnage of the United States. Every railroad in the State 
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is strained to carry the tonnage, and every water craft on the Ohio and Kana- 
wha rivers is in constant service. 

If these propositions as to quantity of coal and nearness to the world’s 
markets are well taken, and I believe they cannot be shaken, the quality of 
West Virginia's product will immensely strengthen this State as a most poten- 
tial factor in the nation’s foreign commercial growth. How does she stand 
as to quality? 

In this favored State, saving anthracite, there is every class of coal, and 
the best of the class. It is the standard for government vessels in the making 
of steam. It is the equal in every respect, and the superior in some, of the 
Welsh coal. It is unsurpassed in the making of coke. 
omical as an ironmaker than the Connellsville product. 


Our coke is more econ- 
It will stand ship- 
ment beyond any known coal, and it is not deteriorated by exposure to cli- 
mate or by heat and dampness in the hold of a vessel. It does not generate 
spontaneous combustion, and creates only a modicum of smoke. As a domes- 
tie coal it is surely driving out the anthracite in our great cities, and as a 
sinithing coal it is eagerly sought for as the best. 

There is not a condition demanded by the users of a high-priced product 
Which is not satistied by the magnificent coals of the West Virginia moun- 
tains. Lam stating known conclusions, fully arrived at by laborious investi- 
gation and wide experience, and do not wish to load this brief statement with 
a tabulation of proofs, which, however, are ready at hand. There is only one 
State in the Union which can in anywise compete with West Virginia in the 
quality of coal, and that is the State of Pennsylvania. Today West Virginia 
is shipping its coal directly through the great Hocking field, and our coal is 
mined 200 miles further away from the market than is the Ohio product. 

If these statements are true, in that great distribution of coal, the essential 
element of commerce, who can compete with the mighty daughter of the Old 
Dominion? Not one! 

I wish that my space was broader in order that I might further pursue 
this interesting discussion, and show more absolutely my conclusions that in 
the question of the coal production within the next few years the most potent 
factor in the United States will be the State of West Virginia. She is a com- 
ponent and absolute necessity for the development of the world’s trade, and 
Without hesitation I say that within the next few short years she will be the 


Strongest and most potent factor in the manufacturing interests of the globe. 


The South’s Resources Hardly Touched 


By CHARLES A. SCHIEREN 


of Chas. A. Schieren & Co., New York 





It was largely due to an article appearing in your valued journal many 
years ago that we located a tannery in the South. That article drew our atten- 
tion to the abundance of tanning material still undeveloped to be had in the 
South, consisting principally of prime chestnut-oak bark, found in the lime- 
mountainous districts of 
After 
careful investigation, we selected Bristol, Tenn., 


stone regions of the 





Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


as the best-suited place, and erected the Dixie 
Tannery, which now ranks as one of the leading 
plants of its kind in the South. 

Nowhere hasenterpriseand push made greater 
progress than in Bristol and vicinity. Its sue- 
cess is an evidence of the growth and develop 
ment throughout the South. That entire section 
of the countryalong the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road has had a marvelous growth within the last 
establishments 
iron, and 
steel and iron fur- 
naces started, which, along with the naturally 
fertile soil, has enriched the people and brought 
universal prosperity. 


decade. Large manufacturing 








have been erected, enormous coal 


other mines opened, great 
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The interests of Bristol increased wonderfully since we founded our tan- 


nery, Which is now nearly ten years ago. Several extensive saw and lumber 
mills, axe-handle factories, large paper-pulp mills and various other smaller 
plants have been started. These, with the large furnace, steel and iron indus- 
tries, are bound to make Bristol in the near future one of the most active and 
prosperous cities in the South. 

Bristol needs better railroad terminals. Although several large railroads 
terminate there, no adequate accommodations are provided for the traveling 
public, It should also have a first-class, up-to-date hotel with modern improve 
ments and accommodations for business and traveling men. 
The railroads should 
extend their freight facilities for handling the constant increase of freight 


This is an abso- 
lute necessity for a progressive, enterprising town. 
for its growing industrial plants. 

But Bristol is not the only city which has prospered in the South. Every 
where we learn of great manufacturing concerns being started. The business. 
linancial and enterprising men of this country commence to realize the won- 
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derful natural resources of the South, which are still largely undeveloped, 
awaiting capital, labor and enterprise to bring forth prosperity. I firmly 
believe that no section of the United States has a brighter and more pros- 
perous future before it than the South. The continued and constant influx 
of skilled mechanics, artisans and laborers from other parts of our country 
has done much towards bringing forth a more fraternal spirit. It obliterates 
party and sectional feeling, which is, happily, almost entirely passing away. 
We realize 
‘e and more that we are one people, and enjoying everything in common. 
We are all interested in the welfare and prosperity of our country. The South 


In its place a brighter, tolerant spirit seems to manifest itself. 
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can justly be proud of its achievements. It has a splendid future before it 
Its natural resources have hardly been touched. It will reap a larger share 
of the development of our future growth in this country, and will be an impor 
tant part of our great manufacturing and progressive industrial system, which 
seems to be the marvel and wonder of the entire civilized world. 


Ota k Rude, 


—_ ‘ 
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The South As Seen Through Englis 


By J. STEPHEN JEANS of London, 


Eyes 


Secretary British Iron Trade Association 

















Thirty years ago an old and esteemed friend of mine wrote a book in which 

I was greatly interested, but which is probably now almost forgotten. The 
friend was Mr. Robert Somers of Glasgow, well known in British newspaper 
reles as editor of the Morning Journal of that city. The book was entitled 
“The Southern States Under Reconstruction.” 


It appeared about the year 1870, and gave a 
vivid, and in some respects eloquent, account 
of the terrible condition in which the South 
found itself at the close of the war, and of the 
laborious exertions that had been made in the 
short interval that had since elapsed to become 
rehabilitated in its march from poverty to 
progress. 

It has been my fortune on many occasions 
since then to meet Southern gentlemen, from 
whose lips | have heard graphic descriptions of 
the hardships and the sufferings they have 
endured and the struggles they have been called 
on to make as a result of that great conflict. 
Among those friends I would particularly name 
Mr. John C. Calhoun and his brother, Mr. Pat- 
rick Calhoun, both well known in connection 
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with the old Richmond Terminal system of railways, and both distinguished 
alike as grandsons of one of the most able publicists that the South has ever 
produced, and for their own conspicuous part in many Southern enterprises 
of the last twenty years. joth at his own house in New York and at my 
house in London, I have heard from the lips of Mr. John C. Calhoun particu- 
lars of the slough of despond into which his family, in common with that of 
most other Southern planters, had been plunged by the war, and of the infinite 
patience, endurance and energy with which the worst and most immediate 
onsequences of that sad and desolating period were overcome. 

Once again, in the year 1890, when as secretary of the Iron and Steel Insti 
tute it became my duty to arrange for the visit of more than 300 British mem- 
hers of that technical organization, and incidentally of nearly 150 members of 
the Verein Deutscher EFisenhiittenleute, to the United States and on American 
soil, in conjunction with my good friends, Mr. Charles Kirehoff, Mr. John 
Birkinbine, Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond and others, to organize transport for the 
visit to the Southern States of what was probably the largest body of English 
men and Germans that had ever proceeded thither as a visiting party, I came 
into contact with many gentlemen who held more or less prominent positions 
in the Southern States, and who were able to tell me, and did tell me, much 
concerning their resources, their achievements and possibilities. 

rhese things are mentioned merely for the purpose of showing that the 
progress and potentialities of the South is not with me an entirely new sub 
ject; that the future of the Scuth has been the center of a group of social and 
economic problems in which I have long taken a deep interest, and that it is 
natural, and perhaps inevitable, that that interest should have been greatly 
stimulated by my recent visit to Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia, to which 
I apprehend IT owe it that you have been so polite as to invite me to make a 
contribution to your excellent journal, the Manufacturers’ Record. 

The range and scope of this subject, however, are so vast that it can only 
be that IT should give vou in a short article such as this must be a few general 
impressions, founded more or less on particular facts. 

The point of these impressions is that the South would have made infinitely 
zreater progress than it has done had it enjoyed the same resources of energy, 
enterprise and available capital as the North. The whole of the territory of 

he United States is richly endowed with natural resources, but I know of no 
section with its cup of blessings fresh from nature’s hand so overflowing as 
he Southern States, which have not only gold, lead, copper, iron, coal and 
other minerals, but which in respect of agricultural products, including cot- 
ton, are at least equal to, if they do not exceed, any equally large area of the 
earth’s surface with which IT have made acquaintance in the course of very 
considerable travels on four continents. 

Quite recently I took occasion to consult a report on the Centennial Exhi- 
bition written by Sir Lowthian Bell, a colleague for more than sixteen years 
in the Iron and Steel Institute. This report shows that in 1876, when the 
iron industry of the South was comparatively young, that authority was 
greatly struck with its iron-making resources. He estimated the capacity of 


the principal States then to be: 


Capacity of Capacity of 






No. of blast finished 

blast furnaces iron works 
furnaces Tons Tons 
Alabama and Georgia........... cnenead 26 126,000 24,500 
Tennessee..... e wea 22 99,400 11,400 
Kentucky..... 23 138,300 104,000 
West Virginia 12 Ooo 114.500 
Virginia.. 34 72.400 1S.460 
24 YS 700 91.500 


Maryland... 
At that time the same authority computed that the cost of assembling the 


materials for a ton of pig-iron in the Southern States—in Alabama—was 9/6, 


or little more than $2 per ton, whereas it was then 35/3 in Pittsburg, 36/ in 
Cleveland and 46/6 in Chicago. In speaking in his report of the ironmaking 
resources of Alabama, Sir Lowthian found them so remarkable that he had 
almost to apologize for stating the facts, adding that “to an English ear this 
language may bear the impress of exaggeration.” Even at that time the situ 
ation was practically summed up in the words, “the South first; the rest no 
where.” 

Twenty-six years later, how do the Southern States compare with those 
of the North and Center? In the interval the total ironmaking capacity of 
the United States has grown from a little over 5,000,000 to probably 16,000,000 
or 17,000,000 tons, while the actual pig-iron output has grown from a little 
over 2,000,000 to about 15,000,000 tons. In the Southern States, however, the 
total putput does not now much exceed 2,000,000 tons, or, say, one-seventh of 
the whole make of the republic. 

To an outsider, even though tolerably well acquainted with the usual phe 
nomena which attend and explain the more or less apparently capricious de 
velopment of ironmaking resources in rival localities, it must appear a pro 
found puzzle that the great iron industry of the United States should have 
been chiefly founded, as it has, on transporting to a common center iron ores 
from distances varying from 950 to 1050 miles, and coal and coke from a dis 
tance varying from thirty-five to sixty miles, when in another and not greatly 
distant or inconvenient section of the same country the raw materials are 
found, and in conjunction with at least nominally cheaper labor, within a 
radius of six or seven miles, while in some localities they are still closer to 
gether. This becomes all the more a conundrum when it appears that in the 
South the cost of producing pig-iron is admittedly cheaper than in any other 
locality within the wide folds of the United States, and can possibly be 
brought down to a figure that would make it cheaper than that of any locality 
in the world. 

Why, then, has the South been mere or less neglected? It can hardly be 
because the advantages and resources of these States have not been made 
known, because this, to my knowledge, has been done, and done well for 
many years by the Manufacturers’ Record, and by other media. IT had ocea 
sion some years ago to have several consultations with the late Duke of Marl 
n the South and paid several visits to 


borough—who took a great interest 
Kentucky and other parts of it—as to the value of Southern properties as an 
investment for British capital. The Duke had then been looking into some 
Southern properties that had been brought to his notice by my friends, Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt or Mr. John C. Calhoun, or both, and thought well of them. 
But he was choked off on the question of titles. I have heard of several sim 
ilar cases. The South will probably continue to make progress more slowly 
than it would be likely to do if it had a system whereby an indefeasible title 
could be given at once and forever to every property in the market: but when 
the rights of meum and tuum are liable to be contested over every small 
property, and endless and costly litigation is threatened where nothing of the 
kind, in all probability, was ever dreamt of by the buyer, one cannot wonder 
that capitalists fight shy. The most splendid investment otherwise that the 
world can offer would be dear at a price that involved endless worry, uncer 
tainty and distraction, as some investments in Southern property have done 
from this cause. 

There has been another bar sinister in Southern industrial affairs. The 
men that have gone South to found industries have not always had a zeal ac 
cording to knowledge. Industries have been founded in the most unsuitable 
localities, and they have been started by men who were more or less unfa 
miliar with their technical details and requirements. This is not an experi 
ence peculiar to the South. In all phenomenally progressive localities, which 
make history perhaps too quickly to be able to choose the right men for the 
right place, and must, too, often make a virtue of necessity, the “notoriously 
substanceless bummer” described by Mark Twain, the mere adventurer. the 
Jack of all Trades, and the inexpert expert are to be found. Every new com 
munity must become purged by a process of natural selection. If the South 
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had had the advantage from the start of its modern industrial era of such 
capacity, enterprise and capital as have been at the disposal of the Pittsburg 
district, what a different record it would have had to day! 

But until a district is found that can go one better, my idea is that the 
South can afford to wait. It has suffered from both its friends and its ene- 
mies, and it even yet requires to be protected from both. In the meantime, 
the natural resources of climate, soil and mineral wealth which it possesses 
do not, like the riches of some more mushroom districts, or places built on 
more artificial foundations, threaten to “take wings.” If they cannot be 
utilized with advantage and profit today, they can keep, and in the process 
of keeping their value will increase. There are not many Alabamas in the 


world; there is no other in the United States. In some degree the same remark 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to other ironmaking centers of the South. If | 
were seeking an investment for my children or for myself, if I had been a 
young man, I think I would vary Horace Greeley’s injunction and “Go South.” 


LT fen 
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Southern Petroleum and the Fuel Market 


By C. F. Z. CARACRISTI, C. E., E. M. 

















The initial year of the present century has been one of great, though at 
times scattered and unscientific, development in the petroleum possibilities of 
the South 
been more the result of unlimited expenditure than of conservative, scientific 


I mean that the phenomenal record in petroleum development has 


investigation, and that the vast accumulation of 
uninvested capital, both in individual purses and 
the strong vaults of powerful banking institu 
tions of the country, has been the prime insti 
gator in the unfolding to the world of the unlim 
ited possibilities of the South and Southwest as 
oil producers. The tide of oil speculation in the 





South is mainly due to the memorable achieve 
ment of Capt. A. F. Lucas, and without bis first 
great gusher as a stimulus to activity this sec- 
tion would today be in the same position as a 
petroleum factor as at the end of 1900. Today's 
success is nerely the result of necessity in indus 
trial development—the meeting of a great event 
and a great man at a time when the country’s 





wealth made it possible to accomplish rather 


Cc. F. Z. CARacristi. 


than simply hope. I speak of this fact because 

‘ over half a century ago the scientific world was 
startled by the outbreak of a gusher in Kentucky, but outside of its position as a 
natural phenomenon it attracted no special attention. The time had not arrived 
when the hand of man should harness this seemingly inoffensive force origi 
nating from the sun’s rays millions of years ago and use it to his own benefit 
and the glorification of the Eternal Architect. 

Perhaps no man has done more in his humble way to show up the possi- 
bilities of Southern petroleum before it was developed than I, and again, no 
man has done more to point out the folly of overestimating its possibilities 
after it had become a factor in the world’s petroleum stock market—not that I 
do not acknowledge values as they actually exist, and weigh them on the bal- 
ance of actual worth, but because I do not believe that any one point should 
attract undivided attention to the injury of the territory at large. Outside of 
Spindle Top there are great possibilities in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala 
bama, Florida, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and I believe that some years 
ago I saw promising indications in Southwestern Virginia near Bristol, as well 
as in Southeastern North Carolina. 

As phenomenal as the Spindle Top property has been in making up the 
Texas statistics for 1901, I am gratified to note the progress of the Corsicana 
field: Corsicana shipped 1,016,542 barrels, at an average value of seventy cents 
per barrel; Spindle Top shipped 1,502,968 barrels, at an average value of twenty 
cents per barrel. This gives Corsicana a gross income of $711,579.40, and Spin 
dle Top $300,593.60. 

The above is somewhat misleading, as I have not taken into account some 
70,000 barrels of oil used on the ground at Spindle Top, nor have I considered 
about 2,000,000 barrels in storage at Beaumont and Port Arthur, owing to the 
fact that I am considering only actual sales. The total production at Spindle 
Top for 1901 was 4,202,968 barrels of oil, which, together with the Corsicana, 
gave Texas a production of 5,219,510 barrels. This does not include the oil 
wasted in attempts to control wells. 

The Louisiana field, which is under deveopment, gave about 3000 barrels of 
oil, distributed between Jennings, Anse la Butte, Bayou Blue and Belle Isle. 
The eastern part of Louisiana, while offering remarkable surface indications 
of both petroleum and gas, will not for the present be a factor in either of these 
commodities, owing to the fact that so far no method has been devised by 
which to control the loose sand that is found throughout the territory, and the 
further fact that drilling is being done generally in unsuited locations by people 
not acquainted with the petroleum business. Failures in such events should 
not condemn the field or discourage investment. 

From the data just received from the controlling pipe lines and petroleum 
companies of the United States and from independent producers, I find that the 
total petroleum production in the United States for 1901 was 64,568,988 barrels 
of forty-two gallons. The United States Treasury bureau of statistics, how 
ever, places the production for the same period at 66,000,000 barrels. From an 
examination of the figures it will be seen that the Texas oil field has given a 
little over 8 per cent. of the petroleum production of the United States during 
1901, having risen from less than 2 per cent. in 1900 With proper transporta 
tion facilities during 1902 the Texas-Louisiana field should give 20 per cent. of 


the total petroleum production of the United States, even though Kentuck 
Tennessee, and probably Indian Territory, will add their pro rata to the grand 
total. A remarkable condition in the petroleum production of the United Stat: s 
is the fact that in five years the production has gained only 3,608,627 barrels. 
Another interesting fact is that the petroleum production in 1880 was abovt 
equal to twenty-one gallons per capita, and that it has risen in 1901 to thirt; 
seven gallons. It is true that the petroleum product exports increased, but it 
is likewise a fact that many by-products that were thrown away in the past 
are used today. 

With the increasing commerce of the ports of New Orleans, Galveston anid 
Sabine Pass, and the southward movement of vast manufacturing enterprises, 
it should not be difficult to see a greater future for Southwestern petroleul 
and its products than the most visionary would have admitted ten months ag 
As fuel, if the supply lasts and the oil is not refined, it will form the basis o 
a healthful growth in the country immediately surrounding the field, wher 
the yearly manufactured products during 1901 reached nearly $400,000,00 
The yearly fuel consumption within a 400-mile radius, taking Austin, Texas, as 
a center, is equal to 2,000,000 tons of Pocahontas coal, or equivalent to 8,400.00: 
barrels of Texas fuel petroleum. But the great question which confronts u 
is, will the Texas-Louisiana fields remain fuel-oil producers, or will the decreas 
in the Northeastern fields force Texas distillates on the foreign markets, eithe 
as competitors to Northeastern petroleum or mixed with it? 

In my previous articles I have fully reviewed the financial and geologic: 
conditions of the Texas-Louisiana petroleum field, and will now discuss th 
actual value of the petroleum as a fuel and illuminating oil proposition, giving 
the results based upon actual returns. While some of this information ma, 
be somewhat technical, it will enable anyone desiring to use the petroleum as 
fuel to perceive its advantages without the necessity of applying for profes- 


sional advice or depending on the statements of those who have liquid fuel for 


sale. I find the merchantable distillates of the Beaumont oil as follows: 


Kerosene No. 1 ‘ . we ; . 10% F. P. 123° F. 
Kerosene No, 2 ‘ akbd eas Ee ere  &£ 2 eh oe 
Kerosene No. 3........ : eke i ebRecnenees 7% F. P. 127° F. 
Lubricating oils...... abkenechiakhewkeh See 
Light oils sabhei . i scntiacen, Oe 

Total available distillates. ................... . 


The flash-point of the oil varied in the several samples submitted to dis 
tillation and refining, some of the kerosene going as high as 135° F. P. The 
viscosity of the lubricating oil does not compare with Eastern oils. 

Taking the distillates at their market value at the refinery, a barrel of Texas 


fuel oil is worth: 


Average kerosene, 10.50 gallons, at 5 cents per gallom..............ceeee eee eeeeeeeees $0.525 
Average lubricating, 4.20 gallons, at 10 cents per gallon. snennecntoaee aL) 
Average light oils, 84 gallon, at 12 cents per gallon. pkccesereceteeeceouasnnce 100 


Total.. <uiteialeenin $1.045 


Residunm, 26.46 gallons, worth for fuel purposes the same per gallon as before the 
light distillates were removed. 

My experience in the Russian field has proved that with a normal market 
for liquid fuels it is often possible to sell the “astatki” that remains over from 
crude petroleum after distillation at the original purchase cost per barrel. Ih 
the Russian field, however, we only remove from 18 to 23 per cent. of distillates. 

Efforts have been repeatedly made to use the residuum of petroleum in the 
manufacture of asphaltum, and to a certain degree the experiments have been 
successful, yet so far the feasibility of such an industry has not been com 
mercially demonstrated. In some of my own experiments I have endeavored 
to add to the firmness of asphaltic residuum by a process of semi-combustion 
but although I have been able to add to the hardness, yet the heat of the hand 
was always sufficient to melt the asphaltum enough to permit it to adhere to 
the skin; besides, the product would not stand the freezing and heat tests. The 
same condition is true of all other by-product asphalts made from petroleum, 
except a few laboratory samples that have little commercial value. However. 
1 fully believe that diligent search will be able to utilize the Texas petroleum 
by-product in the production of commercially valuable asphaltum. I wish to 
admit, however, that there are uses to which the present manufactured product 
may be put other than the paving of streets, for which it is, in its present con 
dition, wholly unfitted. Experiments in this direction will be of great benefit. 

The value of fuel petroleum in the United States may have a significance 
so broad as to once more restore to this country a merchant marine adequate 
to our commerce and the clamorous demands of our home and territorial indus- 
tries. The righful demand for a ship subsidy at a time when only 8 per cent. 
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of our foreign commerce is carried on American bottoms justifies us in setting 

forth every available means to assist shipping. I shall now demonstrate how 

fuel petroleum will assist the American merchant marine, assuming petroleum 
sixty cents per barrel and Pocahontas coal f. 0. b. bunkers at $3.80 per ton. 

lor convenience, I shall estimate that we are dealing with a steamship of 

13,000 tons displacement, 10,000 indicated horse-power, having an average 
ed of twenty Knots per hour: 


(ost of coal for round trip from New York to Southampton, 4500 tons............ $17,100 00 
st of petroleum, 20,520 barrels (equal 3352.05 tonms).......... err 12,312 00 


$4,788 00 
4,591 60 


er ere bihensnweae 
iving in tonnage 1147.9 tons, space worth $4 per ton . oocsennes 


Total saving by use of crude petroleum fuel.............. dp-ckdeimneaac $9,379 60 

NoTe.—Texas oil as well as other petroleums can be sold f. 0. b. Atlantic ports at 
xty cents per barrel. 

Again, there is to be considered that the labor of handling coal and ashes, 
s well as the laborious work of firing, is saved, to say nothing of the saving 
, steam and space in the operation of forced draft. 

As transatlantic steamships average ten round trips from New York to 
outhampton or Liverpool per year, we have a saving of $93,796 per year, equal 
» a subsidy of $7.20 per gross register ton rating, which would enable Ameri- 
an ships, if the petroleum output should be controlled in the United States 
nly, to compete more than favorably with foreign ships, the owners of which 
re generally content with a less profit than the American investors. Of 
ourse, I do not infer by this that we should not help the American merchant 
narine, but Iam only indicating wherein it can help itself by taking advantage 
f the opportunities offered it by the use of petroleum as fuel. 

Another most important item in the value of Southern petroleum lies in its 
wing such an ideal fuel in a locality where nature seems to have been content 
with giving great agricultural advantages, but hitherto lacking in the life of 
oommerce in not having the necessary fuel for manufacturing and transporta- 
tion purposes, making it necessary to give part of its riches for this necessity 
to outside sections. 

The object of the following is to show in a comprehensive way the value of 
this petroleum compared with coal at the present prices and with a heating 
value of the ordinary run of the Alabama product. 
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Saving in favor of petroleum per horse-power per day...........0.e.ee cece ee eees 
Saving in favor of petroleum for plant per day..............00006: 
Saving in favor of petroleum per horse-power per annum 

Saving in favor of petroleum for plant per annum.... 


$0.10771 
91.553 





$27,466.05 


On locomotives we find that petroleum overcomes one of the most important 
problems which has since the beginning of railroading been confronting their 
mechanical departments—that of proper draft. Taken at its best, a locomotive 
is a wasteful piece of mechanism, largely due to the fact that the limits as to 
size and weight imposed upon it by the tunnels, bridges and weight of rail, 
combined with the tendency to haul heavy trains at a high rate of speed, make 
it imperative that the boiler should be working to its full forced capacity, and 
to get draft enough to cause perfect combustion of the coal used as fuel it is 
necessary to force the draft by means of a vacuum caused by the sharp 
exhaust in the smokebox or front end of the boiler, together with an arrange 
ment of deflector-plates, ete., with this end in view. One of the natural results 
of this throttling of the exhaust is that the work imposed on the boiler which 
it assists is increased, owing to the fact that it requires more steam to do the 
work, from the fact that this back-pressure in the cylinders must be overcome 
at each stroke, with that much dead loss of heat and fuel. 

In the appended theoretical comparison of coal and petroleum as fuel for 
locomotives no attempt has been made to show the indirect saving of round- 
house work in the way of cleaning ashpans, loading and hauling away the 
ashes, loss due to the coal left to burn itself out at the end of runs, saving in 
not having boiler fronts and smokebox-plates burn out from cinders, and other 
minor considerations too numerous to mention; also the comfort of the travel- 
ing public in doing away with the smoke nuisance should not be overlooked. 
Taking these details info consideration, the railroads could afford to pay more 
money for petroleum, on a basis of its heating value, than for coal, and still 
show a saving for the monthly statements. 

Without going into technical details in relation to the heating value of the 
coal used in comparative test, it is sufficient to say that this coal has a value 
of 13,500 in British thermal units per pound, which gives an ultimate available 
heating value of 686,340,000, while the amount turned into actual work as 


shown by the water consumption and average steam pressure is represented 


% PorR-tTION OF STROKE RVURING WHICH STEAM 
ISADMITTER TO CYLINRER 
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1S THE SAME ANB CONSEQUENTLY THE 


MEAN EFFECTIVE PRESSURE IS THE SAME 


Beginning with stationary plants whose boilers and engines are of the ordi- 
nary type, and with everything being equal, a comparison of the cost per horse- 
power per hour and per working day of ten hours, together with cost of instal- 
lation of plant, is herewith given, enabling the actual saving to be seen at a 
glance. 

Cost of steam plant per horse-power, based on comparative tests on 850 


nominal horse-power plant: Coal Petroleum. 
Cost of engine and piping complete......................... . $19.50 $19.50 
PUL ciechndanvetacnsbanesans ¥ 6.50 6.50 
Engine foundation...................... enieteinn , ons 6.00 6.00 
Boilers complete............... Sisditneeereeteshbancunses 17.50 17.50 
Boiler-house (covered by engine-house).............. sdteenii rT 
MUN ebkounecdasaddeCecanines jepenbaegacene —_ sii : ‘ 4.00 2.50 
Total cost plant per horse-power................ $53.50 $52.00 
Depreciation, 7 per cent. on cost, per day per horse-power ‘ .0102 0099 
Repairs, 314 per cent. on cost, per day per horse-power...... eee 0051 00495 
Interest, 5 per cent. on cost, per day per horse-power............. .0073 0071 
Taxes, 1 per cent. on cost, per day per horse-power............... 00146 .00142 
Insurance, .5 per cent. on cost, per day per horse-power.............. 00073 00071 
Cost coal per horse-power per day, 4 pounds per horse power per 
ee BG Ser ee ee ere . 10 
Cost petroleum per horse-power per day, 4 barrels petroleum equal 
1 ton, petroleum at 60 cents per barrel.............cccccsccccccccccess omen 048 
en, wea §. Por See - 03 .03 
Attendance of boilers per day.............. ain nein ncaa 075 -020 
oe Ee eee .027 .027 
Total daily running expenses per horse-power...................- . 25679 14908 


Total daily running expenses for plunt......................0000,. $218,271 $126.718 


by the amount of heat necessary to raise 255,640 pounds of water from 40° I’. to 
368.2° F., or 1193.6 B. T. U. per pound of water, a total of 305,151,904 B. T. U., 
showing a boiler efficiency of 44.4 per cent. With the same conditions, using 
petroleum as fuel, an efficiency of 55 per cent. can be obtained, through the 
fact that combustion is practically perfect, and the loss through unconsumed 
gases escaping through the stack is reduced to a minimum, while at the same 
time the fire would be perfectly under the control of the fireman, which is not 
the case with coal. 

Taking into consideration the saving in steam consumption in the cylinders 
for the reasons above given, and with a boiler efficiency of 55 per cent., it will 
be necessary to have an available heat of 521,399,200 B. T. U., which, divided 
by 19,600 B. T. U., the value of petroleum per pound, shows that in this case 
26,602 pounds of petroleum will do the same work as 50,840 pounds of coal with 


a value of 13,500 B. T. U. 


Actual Theoretical 

Coal Petroleum 
I CE Oi CG an igckcsipeerinesswisnkebadibandveesn@ies 500 500 
Weight of train, tons.. catadietnd yan i ; 186 186 
Time of test, hours... — ‘ , 12.56 12.56 
Average speed, miles per hour . 39.8 9.8 
Fuel used, pounds...... + hema weeds F » sad = 50,840 26.60 
Water used, pounds.................. 955.640 240 280 
Efficiency of boiler........... 44.4 55 





Available heat units (B. T. U.)..... ‘ : Sadiieintics ; 686,340,000 1,399,200 
BOE WOE Gs Te Wide cvceccccssecs ; ‘ ... 305,131,904 769,560 
Average temperature feed water ich pokes wantesous , 40° F. 10° F. 
PT WE I ae a. v:05:0.0 00 0 ctu hciesiiebaredincvinesvensacans 169 Ibs. 169 Ibs. 
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Pounds water evaporated per pound combustibls 5.06 9.03 
Lquivalent evaporated from and at 212 per pound combustible 6.28 11.11 
Weight of ashes, pounds 3.783 caanil 
Per cent. of ashes 

Per cent. of moisture 7.32 

Fotal per cent. moisture and ashe 17.14 

Cost of fuel $4.50 ton §).60 bbl 
(ost of fuel for run $109.30 S48.96 
Heat value f fuel in BT. I 13.500 19.600 
Pounds of combustible per ton mil 5ON 2s3 
Pounds of combustible per train mil 101.7 63.2 
c‘ost of combustible per ton rile $0 Oo]22 $0) 0052 
Cost of combustible per train mile 21S HOTS 

Novi I ure given for per cent. of ash in coal is from a practical standpoint only 

is it contain mconsumed coal, and should not be used as the actual tigure, which is 


(4 per cent (oul test made under direction of Mr. Charles Linstran, M , Chieago & 


\Iton Railroad, and others 

lo show graphically where the chief advantage is in the use of petroleum as 
fuel on locomotives, in allowing the wasteful practice of getting foreed draft 
ut the expense of the steam consumption by throttling the exhaust so as to get 
i sharp exhaus! through the smokestack, thereby creating a vacuum in the 
front end which must be filled through the firebox to be eliminated, the above 
ideal indicator cards are given, the card in full lines being ideal in every respect, 
ind the card shown in dotted lines being ideal in everything with the exception 
of the back-pressure line 

As the work done by the engine is represented by the arerage pressure dur 


ne full stroke, and as the stroke is the same in both cases, it can be seen at a 


glance that if the areca of the cards remains the same, the result must be the 
same also, irrespective of the point at which the steam is cut off from the boiler 
by the valve and the point at which it begins to use its expansive force, while 
the work imposed on the boiler is correspondingly less as the volume of steam 
necessary to do this work diminishes, which, of course, shows a saving in fuel 
md water consumption 


By this comparison IT de not n 


“in to be understood to say that such ideal 


results are possible with the use 


any fuel, but I merely point out how this 
fuel will show a great saving by allowing the back-pressure as now found in 
our locomotives to be largely done away with 

Iam indebted to my assistant, Mr. V. Z. Caracristi, late of the Chicago & 
\Iton Railroad, for assistance in the mechanical experiments 

In one of my previous reviews LT have pointed out the value of petroleum in 
the manufacture of illuminating gas and its value in metallurgy, in which 


field it is destined to revolutionize present methods. This latter proposition is 


all the more important when we consider the great possibilities of the silver, 
copper and mixed ores of Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona which are now 
practically without smelters to treat otherwise valuable outputs. 

But | must not forget to deal with the value of petroleum in its relation ty 
the sugar industry of Louisiana. Taking, as an average, cane giving 8 per cen 
of centrifugals or 160 pounds per ton, the saving by the use of fuel petroleui 
over coal, in both cuses using the bagasse from the cane, is one-eighth of a cer 
per pound of sugar produced, or a saving of $980,000 on the last Louisiana cro 
In conclusion, I find 

Ist. That experiments and practical tests have demonstrated that Texs 
petroleum: from the Beaumont and similar geological fields will become 
factor in the production of light petroleum ‘distillates and products, and tha 
as such it will control the Spanish-American markets of the Atlantic. 

2d. That the use of Texas petroleum residuum in the production of con 
mercially valuable asphaltum in paying quantities and quality is still in 
state of experimentation, although I believe that some process will soon | 
evolved that will make the outlook for its possibilities more favorable. 

sd. That the benefits to be derived by the use of Texas and all Souther 
fuel petroleums by the American merchant marine will largely aid in the res 
toration of American shipping, provided the supply shall equal the demanm 
for the fuel. 

fth. That the country of the Gulf ond Atlintic serboard, especially thos 
sections removed from the Appalachian coal fields, will be greatly benefited b) 
the discovery and use of cheap petroleum fuel to be used in the various manu 
facturing and metallurgical enterprises of which it is capable. 

oth. That the railroads of the Southwest will partake largely of the ben 
fits to be derived from the use of fuel petroleum, making it possible to redu 
freight rates, and thereby fostering the development of dormant industrie: 
throughout the entire section. 

jth. That by the use of fuel petroleum the cost of refining sugar is reduces 
one-eighth of a cent per pound. 
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A comparison of Southern conditions as they appeared ten years ago and 
as they present themselves today is interesting as an illustration of progres 
sive development and instructive in indicating a trend of further advancement 
that is both needful and desirable. Ten years ago the country heard the last 

echoes of the great Southern boom, an unfor- 
i] tunate attempt to hasten the development of the 
South by artificial stimulants, which brought 
protit to nobody, and for years caused suspicion 
to attach to every industrial undertaking based 
upon Southern resources 

There are still standing here and there mon 
uments to the folly of those who tried to build 
cities with blast furnaces where neither ore nor 
coul was to be found, but these have come to be 
regarded more as curious landmarks than as 


ruins of unfultilled hopes, and while they still 


| 
| 
| 
| 


serve as reminders of the futility of town-lot 





speculation, they no longer deter the investor 


Who seeks opportunity in the South. 





The beginning of another decade finds the 
Epwarp H. Sanrorn South singularly free from speculative industry, 
save for the fever that has developed around 
the oil wells in Texas: but this craze is not in any way characteristic of the 
South, for oil is everywhere and always a great gamble. The extent of a coal 
field can be determined with accuracy, and the magnitude of an iron-ore deposit 
nay be ascertained with exactness. You can caleulate the timber on any 


given tract, and you can estimate with reasonable success how much cotton 


or sugar any certain acreage will yield: but when it comes to oil no man ean 
prophesy whether the drill will develop a “gusher” or yield only a “duster.” 
Cherefore, if the millions of barrels of oil now tlowing from Texas wells have 
cnused sanguine souls to dream of colossal fortunes and to issue thereon 
untold millions of stock, the fault cannot be charged to the South 

Industrial operations in the South during the past ten years have been 
notably free from speculative tendencies, and have followed well-recognized 
business lines. The most striking expansion of manufacturing interests has 
been in the cotton industry, and here, while some conservative Northern man 
ufacturers have looked askance at the rapid multiplication of mills in the 
South, they have merely questioned the wisdom and judgment of the builders, 
ut have not condemned them on any speculative grounds, 

It is well worthy of note that not a cotton mill has been established in the 
South in ten years past by the speculative methods which were applied so 
injudiciously to the iron industry a decade ago. There may be honest differ 
ences of opinion regarding the wisdom of such a rapid expansion of cotton 


manufacture as has taken place in recent years, but it cannot be said that there 


has been any attempt to apply town-lot boom methods to the development of 
this branch of industry. 

It is rather significant that of all the millions that have been invested in 
Southern cotton mills, hardly a dollar has been attracted by advertising or 
obtained through the aid of speculative promoters. In nearly every instance 
where a cotton mill has been projected by men of experience and reputation 
the necessary capital has been secured without begging or bonus, The com 
mission men of the North, who have marketed the product of most of the 
Southern mills, have shown their faith in the industry by making large invest- 
ments on their own account and by influencing vast amounts of capital to seek 
the same channel of use and profit. Thus it has come about that the great 
distributing merchants, through whom nearly all of the cotton goods of the 
country are sold, have become the most important factors in the extension 
and management of this great industry in the South. 

However much the Southern cotton manufacturers may have cherished 
a desire for entire independence in the conduct of their business, it must be 
conceded that the very large interests of the distributing merchants have been 
2a powerful influence in strengthening the industry, in expanding its scope and 
in ensuring its stability. To this influcnce is due, no doubt, the lack of specu- 
lative elements either in the establishment of new mills or in the management 
of the old plants. 

The conditions upon which the great industries of the South rest today 
promise permanence and prosperity. Their control by conservative business 
men, who are seeking to earn dividends rather than to sell certificates of stock 
or titles to town lots, ensures the stability of the cotton, coal, iron, lumber, 
sugar and numerous minor industries, and promises freedom from demoraliz- 
ing speculation. 

Probably it will surprise many to learn that the capital invested in the iron 
and steel industry in Alabama is less now by about $2,000,000 than it was ten 
years ago, in spite of the large sums expended during the past three years in 
the Birmingham district; but the greater significance lies in the fact that with 
this decrease in invested capital there was an increase of $5,000,000, or about 
1) per cent., in the value of the product. 

Only one entirely new plant of magnitude—the open-hearth steel works at 
Ensley, Ala.—has been established during the past ten years, but the whole 
iron industry of the South has been brought up to a business basis, and is now 
making money instead of promises. 

It is equally true of the cotton, iron, coal-mining, lumber and sugar indus- 
tries that the end chiefly sought during the past decade has been the improve- 
ment of equipment, the betterment of processes and an increased efficiency 
and economy in production. All of this tends in the direction of true progress, 
and enables the industries of the South to profit by the natural advantages 
they enjoy. 

Several very apparent needs suggest themselves to one who looks carefully 


into Southern industrial conditions as they exist today. There is no novelty in 
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» declaration that the South needs a wider diversification of industries, for 


t 
this has been preached for years, but nevertheless it Was never 2 more urgent 
or nore apparent need than today. 

There has been an enormous expansion of the cotton-manufacturing indus 
try. but the result is a vast increase in the output of staples, without any 
material diversification of the product. There has been a continuous improve 


nt in the quality of the goods, some higher counts of yarn are being spun, 


anda few specialties have been added to the staple lines, but still the product 

mainly raw material for Northern mills. Southern-spun yarns go North for 
knitting or weaving, Southern print cloths go North to be printed, and South- 
ern sheetings and shirtings go North to be finished and distributed. One 
Southern plant has been successfully dyeing and bleaching certain lines of 
heavy goods for several years, and another plant has lately begun the finishing 
of finer goods, but these two works make hardly an impression upon the enor 
mous output of the Southern mills, 

It would seem that the greatest need of the cotton industry of the South is 
not a greater output, but a larger diversification of the present product and the 

ldition of accessory industries to make use of the goods that are now pro 


lnced, and to lessen the dependence of the industry upon the higher branches 


manufacture in other sections of the country. 


This need points to another necessity, and that is the training of help for 


better work. Thus far there has been an abundant supply of labor for the 


lasses of goods that have been made in the South, but the scarcity of skilled 


bor for the making of finer grades of goods has been a deterrrent influence in 


ull efforts to develop the industry in that direction. Never before has there 
en such a universal interest in industrial education as now manifests itself 
this country has relied 


numong business men and manufacturers. Thus far 


pon its ingenuity and energy for the maintenance of its industrial supremacy 


ither than upon the careful training of labor. 
The general recognition of the necessity for systematic and scientific edu 
showing itself in the efforts to 


What the South is doing 


ition of the operatives themselves is now 


wovide proper facilities for this kind of instruction. 


long this line promises large returns in the shape of more efficient help and 
iigher grades of product. and it is probable that the developments of the next 
ten years in the Southern cotton industry will be in the direction of finer 
products rather than a greater output of staple goods which require further 
processes of manufacture before they go upon the market. 

The 


a great producer of pig-iron for Northern foundries, rolling 


Conditions somewhat similar present themselves in the iron industry. 


South has been 
inills and steel works. With all the conditions requisite for the manufacture 
of open-hearth steel, it would seem practicable to send a larger portion of the 
preduct of the Southern iron industry to market in a more advanced stage of 


apufacture than pig-iron. The establishment of a large open-hearth steel 


at Ensley. Ala.. two years ago, the building of adjacent wire-rod, wire 


recently the addition of other finishing mills, mark 


plant 
ind nail mills, and more 
the largest and most significant steps that have been taken in this direction. 
Lack of a local market, and the consequent necessity for shipping the output 
toa great distance, have largely hindered the diversification of the Southern 
condition that is not likely to disappear for many 


ron industry, and this is : 
vears. In spite of these conditions, it seems probable that diversification of 
products will be the future development rather than an increase of production 
of crude material, upon which the margin of profit is smaller and the cost of 
reaching the consumer is proportionately higher. 

rhe census figures thus far published show that while there has been an 
ehormous expansion of the timber and lumber industries during the past ten 
vears, there has been no proportionate increase in the industries which use the 
product of the saw-mills. In Mississippi the value of lumber and timber 
products has increased in ten years from $5,770,000 to $15,656,000, but in the 
sume time the products of the planing mills and woodworking establishments 


as grown only from $156,450 to $1.515.775. In Georgia the lumber products 


nereased from $6.545,195 to S13.704.923, but the growth of the dependent 


voodworking industries was only from 83,548,972 to $4,502,976. In West Vir 
vinia, with an increase in lumber products from $5,515,065 to $10,612,837, the 
srowth of the output of manufactures of lumber was only from $910,640 to 
$1,820,463. 

These are but statistical figures, to be sure, but they indicate conditions 
vhich present abundant room for a wider diversification of products, 

Another urgent need of the South is the development of its possibilities in 
export trade. For many years the South has contributed to the export trade 


if the nation one of its largest single items—cotton—and it is possible to add to 


his several other items whose aggregate should run well up towards the 
alue of the exports of cotton. Under normal business conditions the South 
should find a foreign market for as much pig-iron as all the Southern furnaces 
an produce. This is equally true of all the other forms of iron afd steel that 
ire now or can be made, 

There are foreign lnarkets for Southern lumber and timber far greater than 
those which have thus far been developed, and this branch of industry pos 
SeSSECS possibilities of enormous development. 

Southern coal is hardly known abroad as yet, but every ton that is now 
mined could tind ready sale in foreign markets. 

Southern cotton goods have become a very large factor in the foreign trade. 
is has been painfully evident from the unhappy results of the closing of the 
narkets of China during the past two yvears Large as are the exports of 
Southern piece goods, this trade is insignificant in comparison with the vast 
export trade of Great Britain in similar goods, with which it has been found 
can compete successfully, 


that the Southern mills Manchester merehants buy 


Southern cottons and ship them all over the world, but the Southern manu 


facturers have not as yet found their own way into foreign markets in more 
than an experimental manner. 

In such prosperous times as the present, when there is a ready home mar 
ket for everything that can be produced, it is difficult to arouse much enthusi 
asin about the possibilities of foreign trade; but when there should be less 
demand at home, and when accumulating stocks of goods shall compel either 
curtailment of production or the opening of new markets, then it will become 
evident that a study of foreign trade during these good times would have pro 
vided outlets of inestimable value. 
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Best Things of the Old South Unchanged 


By DAVID R. FRANCIS 


President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 








Your invitation to contribute an article for the Anniversary Issue of the 


Manufacturers’ Record on the subject of the commercial and industrial devel 
opment and progress of the South within the last twenty years tinds me se 
greatly burdened with duties pertaining to the projected Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition that IT have not the time to do se 





fruitful a topic the justice it merits, and must 


content Inyself with a word of congratulation 


upon the splendid prosperity of the Southern 
States and the substantial contribution thereto 
of your paper, 

Antecedent to the war between the States 
practically only one industry claimed the atten 
tion and inspired the industrial energies of the 
people of the States south of Mason and Dixon's 
line—cotton-growihng. They were content to 
enjoy conceded pre-eminence in this, and made 
little effort to develop other fields of industrial 
aetivity or discover the enormous prodigality of 


nature in its inexhaustible deposits of coal and 








ie __—_—_ iron. 
rhe war left the South prostrate in defeat 


Francis 


Davin KR . . 
and financial impoverishment, and the succeed 
ing period, the dismal record of which should mercifully be expunged from 
the pages of our national history, accentuated her woes and degradation 


This, happily. did not long endure the pretests of the national sentiment 


charity, generosity and fair play. and soon the “King was come to his own 
again.” 

Thenceforward the South advanced with giant strides. The deadened ener 
gies of her people were vitalized. Again there was “life in the old land.” The 
heroism of the battlefield, attested on a thousand ensanguined plains, was 
iustrated in the more peaceful paths of human enterprise, in husbandry and 
the marts of trade, Fields of sugar-cane sprung again from the fruitful soil, 
The smoke of a thousand 
the 


and cotton wielded once more its ancient scepter 
forges clouded the Southern skies, and legions of delvers brought to light 
black diamonds of the mountains. and the buzz of whirring saws sang the 
requiem of disappearing forests of pine and onk 

It is the marvel of the age, this resuscitation and rejuvenation of the Sout! 
land. Nothing like it has happened during the century just ended. This won 
derful accomplishment is compassed within the little space of two decades 

Statistics tell the marvelous story of progress, but they are unsatisfactory 
and reach the eyes of few. The opportunity will present itself at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 1908 for the South to bring to the visible 
knowledge of the world the evidences of her boundless natural resources and 
the opulence of her productions, and to open the illustrated history of her com 
mercial development, and in its pages, T imagine, may be read the auguries 
of a rivalry that will disturb the self-confidence and complacence of the North 

In this era of commercialism and materialism it is gratifying that the best 
things of the Old South are unchanged. The old-time hospitality, with its inet 
fable charm, its chivalry, its deference to high social ideals, its sturdy adh 
ence to honorable business methods—all these are happily left. and the whol 


country is the better for it. The South is to be congratulated because in le 
svreat commercial and industrifil prosperity she has lost nothing of her shining 


distinctive characteristics. 





THE SOUTH’S ADVANTAGES APPRECIATED 


United States Senator Redfield Proctor of Vermont is hopeful of the South's 


future. Ile writes to the Manufacturers’ Record as follows: 
South during the last decade and 


Hor coal, 


f advantages which is 


“The development of the resources of the 
more is one of the great industrial features of the time iron, cotton, 


form a wonderful combination « 


lumber, climate, ete.. 
now being appreciated by the business interests of the country It is safe to 
predict that this development is still in its infaney, and that there is a erent 


industrial and commercial future in store for our Southern States.” 
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The Average Worker for Southern Development 


A COMPOSITE PORTRAIT WITH COMPOSITE FIGURES 











The record of the South's material progress during the past twenty years 
has been written in letters so large and so distinct that even the wayfarer, 
though a fool, may read as he runs, and may also understand. Accomplished 
facts are known, and their significance is fully comprehended. They are part 
of this country’s history of great achievements. They speak for themselves. 

They are not the result of haphazard fate. They mark attainment almost 
in the face of fate. They tell what the South as a whole has accomplished. 


They reveal the forces which have 


elders. Others, again, have cut out original courses for themselves. Al 
have been inspired with sublime courage, stout hearts and steadfastness. 
Their victories, though, have been made possible only through the direc 
and indirect seconding of their efforts on the part of the vast body of th 
population of the South. While individuals have gained the fame and th 
fortune which they well deserve, the whole body of the Southern peopk 
has shared in the material advance. Dealing in round numbers, and disr« 
garding, as mutually corrective, th: 
changes in schedules of the census deal 





made them possible the men of the 


South. There have been leaders 


ing with average number of wage 





among these men, often unheralded, 
and, indeed, ih Some Cases, hardly rec 
ognized by the masses. To print even 
the merest outline sketch of the lives 
of hundreds of these individuals who 
have been foremost in the movement 
for Southern development and pros 
perity would require space beyond the 
compass of this anniversary publica 
tion. To describe each of them in turn 
would be but to repeat a description 
of the typical American, sanely ambi 
tious, broadminded, courageous, alert, 
enterprising and full of the spirit of 
Initiative 

But a way has been found, it is be 
lieved, to give in a few words a num 
ber of facts thoroughly indicative of 
the character of these leaders in work 
for the upbuilding of the South, and, 
consequently, for the expansion of 


American interests. The Manufactur- 


ers’ Record has obtained photographs 
of twenty Southern men, all of them 
born, living and laboring in the South 
since boyhood, and twelve of them still 
in the State of their nativity, whose 


manhood has been occupied in building 





and extending railroad systems, in cot- 
ton-manufacturing, in conducting the 
iron and steel industries, in furthering 
commerce, in mining and in tinancing 
great developmental undertakings—in 
fact, in exerting intelligently and per 
sistently all the energies which have 
brought the South to its present grati 


fving status These photographs were 
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earners and the value of products, i 
appears that the population has in 
creased in twenty years from 16,300,001 
to 23,500,000, or 44 per cent., while its 
productive capacity per capita, basex 
upon the aggregate value of its agri 
cultural, manufactured and minera 
products, which increased from $1,045, - 
000,000 in 1880 to $2,780,000,000 in 1900 
or 166 per cent., has advanced from $64 
to $116, or 84 per cent. 

The increases in the value of products 
by classes have been: Mineral, from 
about $17,000,000 to $115,000,000, or 
576 per cent.; agricultural, from $571,- 
000,000 to $1,200,000,000, or 110 per 
cent., and manufactured, from $457,- 
000,000 to $1,466,000,000, or 220 per 
cent. In the same time the number of 
wage-earners has increased from 305,- 
000 to 795,000, or 160 per cent., and 
their productive capacity per capita 
from $1498 to $1848, or 23 per cent. 

Marked advance in agricultural prod- 
ucts has been made, notably in cotton, 
the crop increasing from 5,761,000 bales 
in the season of 1879-80 to 9,422,000 
bales in the crop of 1899-1900, and in 
grain, the crop increasing from 431,- 
000,000 bushels to 660,000,000, though 
the diversification in the direction of 





fruit-raising and trucking has made, 
perhaps, the greatest percentage of 
gain in this field. Yet the farming po- 
tentialities of the South have hardly 
begun to be realized. 

The production of minerals shows 





entrusted to an artist, who arranged 
them in three groups as the bases for 
three composite pictures, which were 


subsequently combined in one portrait, 


herewith presented. This may be 

taken as fairly picturing the average following physical qualities: 
Southern leader in real things for the Age e 

welfare of his people and his section. Height...... 


The ages of these twenty gentlemen Weight 
range from thirty-six to seventy years 
Six of them have not reached the age 


of forty-five, and four of them are 





more than sixty years old, which shows 
that men who were in the flush of man slation "= 
hood when the South was wrecked, and Value of manufactured 
wl reasonably might have been ex products pectin 

) “iso 3 ) bh P| a vere? «* ™ 

“ : cB ; Value of mineral prod- 
pected to succumb to untoward circum GG o 06 cecee eosennne ° 
stances, have been shoulder to shoul Valine of agricultural 

— . , products....... eee , 

der in bringing order out of chaos ane Total value of all prod. 
in setting the South upon the pathway ucts ee eeeecceee secees 


Wage-earners in mavu- 
factures............6- 
Total productivity per 
capita of population 
Productivity in manu- 
factures per capita 

of wage-earners. 


of progress with men who know noth 
ing of the war, except by hearsay, and 
that neither youth nor age exempts 
Southern men from what they know tod 


be their duty 


This is a composite portrait of twenty Southern men 
representing marked successes in the various lines of en- 
deavor which have given the South material advancement. 

It shows the average Southern man of affairs with the 


This man typifies twenty years’ increase in Southern 
productivity shown in the following figures: 


16,300,000 
$457,000.000 8$1,466,000,000 220 
817,000,000 
8571.000,000 81,200,000,000 110 


$1,.045.000.000 §$2.751,000.000 166 


in value the greatest percentage of ad- 
vance of the three classes, though the 
quantity produced has increased much 
more than the value. The great gains 
have been in petroleum, which now has 
a production a hundred times that of 


51 years 9 months. twenty years ago, and the value of 
5 feet 10 inches. which is something less than half the 
175 pounds. value of coal produced, which in- 


creased nearly eight times; in iron ore, 
which has about doubled; in building 


Increase stone, which has more than quadru- 


1880. 1900. per pled; in phosphate rock, which has 


23.500,000 a nearly trebled, and in lead, which has 
nearly doubled. 

Cotton mills and industries depend- 
8115.000,000 576 ent upon lumbering have, perhaps, led 
in the progress shown by the increases 
in the value of manufactured products, 
and it is noteworthy that while iron 
and steel production has advanced in 


305,000 793.000 160 
value from $22,000,000 to $63,000,000, 

864 S118 S4 accompanied by an increase of about 
2000 in the number of wage-earners, 

81.498 81.848 23 the workers in foundries and machine 











The average age of the twenty is 





fifty-one years and nine months—the 


shops have increased in number by 
nearly 14,000, and the value of the 








prime of life Here is the strong 
promise of greater successes. Their weights range from 138 to 216 pounds, 
the average being 175 pounds, and their heights range from five feet four and 
three-quarters inches to six feet one inch, the average being five feet ten 
inches. Weight and height guarantee longevity and physical endurance. 
These men, in a majority of cases, have won their goal against tremendous 
odds. Some of them entered upon new careers with absolutely no equip- 
ment save brain power, good constitution and grit Others, coming later 
upon the scene, have enjoyed the advantage of pioneer work done by their 


products of such establishments from 
$15,000,000 to $40,000,000. Expanding figures of production in agriculture and 
mining, together with the increase in the number of farm holdings, the 
increase in the mileage of railroads from 20,000 to 53,000, and the develop- 
ment of various lines of trade, indicate a large accession to the number of 
workers for the South with hand and brain. Perhaps, though, it is enough 
for the present to know that with the population increasing 44 per cent., the 
number of wage-earners in manufacturing has increased 160 per cent., and 
their productive capacity per capita has increased 23 per cent. 
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Cottonseed: From Waste to Millions of Wealth 


By EDWARD FLASH, Jr. 
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retrospect of the cotton-oil industry for the past twenty-five years would 
be wonderful and amazing—indeed, phenomenal—were it not that it has only 
kep: pace with the marvelous industrial development of the entire South. This 
period really embraces the history of the industry, and begins almost with its 
birth, A few small mills were in existence 
before the war, but naturally lay dormant dur- 
| ing that time of stress and struggle, and during 
| the period of industrial coma immediately fol- 
lowing, when the whole South lay prostrate and 
4 paralyzed from the fierce struggle that had 
devastated its fair domain, and left behind as 
monuments so many charred and blackened 
ruins of mill and werkshop. 

All credit to the brave hearts and indomitable 
spirit of a people who have risen, Phoenix-like, 
from the ashes of such a cruel war within a sin- 
gle generation, put off the old order and taken 
on the new, and in such an incredibly short time 
in the life of a people covered its wasted fields 











with bounteous crops and its wide territory with 
EDWARD FLASH, JR. a network of railroads, its many favorable 
sites with mill and factory, called in the sur- 

plus capital of the more fortunate North and West, irresistibly attracted by 
the promising opportunities for profitable investment, making what had been 
almost a desert “to blossom as the rose.” The history of the rise and growth 
of the cotton-oil industry, therefore, is but the history of one of the many 
kindred developments that in the last quarter of a century have brought wealth 
and prosperity to the New South and challenged the admiration of the world. 

In the old days “befo’ de wa’ ” the insignificant cottonseed was a negligible 
quantity, or so considered, and the problem was how to get rid of it at least 
expense. No thought seems to have entered the mind of the rather easy-going 
and wasteful planter of that day of its vast potentialities for weakth. It found 
its way to the river or refuse heap, or was otherwise scattered and wasted—any- 
how, to get it out of the way. It would doubtless have driven the energetic and 
thrifty millman of the present into the lunatic asylum to have seen great heaps 
of cottonseed actually rotting and wasting along river and railroad in those 
far-off days. 

Practically, then, the crushing of cottonseed began in the early “seventies,” 
the few mills then operating being principally at New Orleans and Memphis 
or in the Mississippi valley. The Bienville Oil Works at New Orleans appears 
to have been the very first cotton-oil mill established in the United States. Prob- 
ably the whole number of mills in those days did not exceed a baker's dozen, 
with an annual crush of about 50,000 tons. Today there are upwards of 450 
in the great cotton belt, extending in an unbroken chain from Virginia to 
Texas—yes, even lapping over the Rio Grande into Mexico—with an annual 
crush in the United States of 2,500,000 tons, employing a capital of about 
$100,000,000 and giving employment to 50,000 men. The figures are enough; 
they need no comment or explanation! 

What this means in actual wealth to the South can be seen at a glance from 
the following figures: 

Cwo andone-half milliontons of cottonseed at this year’s ruling prices means 
about $40,000,000, a pretty respectable total, and it must be remembered that 
every penny of this is “home wealth,” so to speak—goes to the first producer, 
the cotton-planter, to be by him-distributed in wages, food, plantation supplies 
and fertilizers. 

Out of this colossal bulk of raw material, by the mysterious alchemy of the 
ubiquitous oil mill, comes a vast sum of manufactured product that finds its 
way to the far corners of the globe. Not a country of the civilized world but 
pays its tribute to the formerly despised cottonseed. The aggregate value of 
the product of this 2,500,000 tons will probably reach this year the record fig- 
ures of S58,000,000, 

lo the lay reader the mere statement of the total is enough, but to those 
having a more direct or personal interest in the trade an analysis of the aggre- 
gate figures might prove interesting. The analysis must naturally be partly 
estimated or approximated, as we are now only in midseason, and in the face 
of the present uncertainty as to the size of the cotton crop and as to the prices 
that will rule for cottonseed product during the balance of the season up to 
September 1 next, it is apparent that reckoning output and value is somewhat 
uncertain. 

We may divide the crush by States as follows: 


Tons. 
Alabama...... mdaiags wine ieecewnusen 172,093 
Arkansas...... ‘ lye jaca 190,015 
Georgia....... : 271,833 
Indian Territory.. ‘ 26,415 
Louisiana..... . 250.983 
Mississippi... i 34,678 
North Carolina. se 107,660 


Oklahoma. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee... 





Various.. if ib eee R ange ceamidends : 21,73 


eT ‘ os : 2,479,386 


These are the figures of the government census report just published for 
1900. The present year’s total crush will not vary much from this, although 
its division by States will not be quite the same, owing to difference in this 
year’s cotton crop in the various States. 

The composition of the aggregate product of $58,000,000 may be stated about 


as follows: 


Crude oil.. ee Tee Tee . $32,000,000 
Cake or meal - . ‘ 20,000,000 
eas seee 2,500,000 
Hulls...... souh nabecplashinne 3,500,000 

tk +45 did bbe ahdnaunmmndaneinie ad . $58,000,000 


The detailed yield in product of a ton of seed is about as follows: 


Pounds. 


SO MED a cadteavnws onebidaunasesdanensscawsomasaanes 300 
Cake or meal ‘ cp ahiee waa : ‘ 750 
OO eer a , . wesnenck vee 30 
Hulls..... ~ F : = 800 
Wastage, sand, etec......... : 120 

Total 2,000 


The modern cotton-oil mill in full blast is an extremely interesting sight, 
even to those having no technical knowledge of the process of manufacture, 
and one of the striking features is its automatic nature. One might almost 
fancy that human hands were entirely superfluous—the seed going in one 
side of the mill as raw material and coming out the other as manufactured 
product. The process, briefly described and as free from technical terms as 
possible, is substantially as follows: 

The seed is taken from car or boat by a long screw conveyor, reaching to 
track or dock, by which it is conveyed into the seedhouse and distributed to 
different parts of the building by an auxiliary system of conveyors. From the 
seedhouse it is again conveyed by the same means to the sand screens, where 
the dirt and trash are screened out; thence to a kind of gin called a “linter,” 
where a portion of the short lint or fiber adhering to the seed is removed; then 
to the “huller.” which is simply a cylinder fitted with a system of rapidly 
revolving knives, which cut the seed and hulls all to pieces; then over a series 
of shaking screens, or sieves, that separate the hulls from the kernels, or 
“meats,” as they are technically called. This is a very important part of the 
work, as it is necessary to thoroughly separate the hulls from the meats in 
order to produce good oil and cake, and also to prevent loss of meats, which 
would go off with the hulls and be wasted if the separation were imperfect 

Here we part with the hulls, which are removed by the ever-useful con 
veyor, or endless belt, to the hull shed in some outlying portion of the plant 
Now the “meats” are ready for business. From the separator they pass to the 
“rolls,” a series of steel rollers, set one above the other, which partially erush 
the meats, so that the oil contained in the cells may be more easily liberated 
when the pressure is applied. 

Then to the kettles, or “heaters,” round, flat boxes, steam-jacketed, and 
provided with revolving arms inside, which slowly stir the mass as it is being 
heated or partly cooked by the heat from the steam jacket. After being suffi 
ciently cooked, say, for about fifteen or twenty minutes, according to the con- 
dition and quality of the seed, the charge is drawn into a very ingenious 
machine called a “former,” which just takes enough heated meats each time 
to make a single cake, each charge being formed by a slight pressure into the 
desired shape, so that these shapes, or loosely-formed cakes, may go to the 
hydraulic press, into which they are put, layer upon layer, until about a dozen 
or so fill the press. Then comes the pressure. Slowly the bottom of the press 
mounts and mounts; first slowly, and then in a stream comes the crude oil, 
flowing into a well or gutter at the bottom of the press, and thence being drawn 
off to the settling tank, the last stage of manufacture of the crude oil. 

The press has now done its work. Down falls the bottom again, and out 
come a dozen or more bright, yellow cakes, which are quickly wheeled off 
to the drying-room to cool and to be packed into sacks as cake or ground into 
meal. 

Now, as we have seen by following the process, we have four products—the 
oil, the cake, the short lint or fiber and the hulls. The oil being the most 
important product, let us follow it a little further on its journey from the field 
to the table, for the bulk of cotton oil produced in this country goes for human 
food, either here or in some other land less favored in edible fats. 

The refining of the crude, then, is the first necessity, as little of the oil is 
consumed in its crude state. The refining process, while exceedingly impor 
tant, is nevertheless very simple. The crude as it comes from the press is of 
a light-brown color and of an agreeable nutty taste and smell. From the set 
tling tank, where we saw the crude deposited from the presses, it is pumped 
into a kettle provided with steam jacket and an interior steam coil and with 
a stirring arrangement for the purpose of agitating the oil. This refining kettle 
is nearly filled with crude oil, to which is added a certain percentage of caustic 
soda solution of varying strength, according to the nature of the oil to be 
refined. Heat is then applied in the jacket or coil, and the whole is agitated 
for a short time until a partial saponification takes place, which separates the 
coloring matter, as well as the albuminous and gummy matters and other 
impurities, and precipitates them to the bottom of the kettle, leaving pure 
yellow refined oil. This is drawn off from the precipitate to another tank. 
where it is submitted to a slow and moderate heat for the purpose of clari- 
fying the oil and expelling all moisture, so that the refined oil may be clear 
and brilliant. 
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Then off it goes to the barrel or tank car, ready for its journey to the West- 
ern lard-compounder in tank cars, or over seas in barrels to its foreign friends. 

Naturally, the past twenty-five years have done much to improve and per- 
fect the machinery, but still neither machinery nor process is radically changed 
from what it was at the beginning. The same lines are followed, only with 
better machinery and more careful and scientific work, leading to better 
product and greater economy in manufacture. It must be confessed as 
remarkable that in all this period that has seen such wonderful changes and 
improvements in all manufacturing industries, no other successful and prac 
tical means have been found of extracting the oil from cottonseed or in refin 
ing it afterward. 

The diffusion or solvent process, by means of naphtha or other similar 
solvent, has received considerable attention and many trials, and many pre 
dictions were made of a revolution in the cottonseed industry; but, submitted 
to the test of actuel work in the mill, not in the laboratory, it was found unsuc 
cessful and had to be abandoned, and the old method still reigns supreme. 

The acid process, by which the lint was removed from the hulls by sul 
phurie acid, also had its trials, and again the threatened revolution was post 
poned. 

In the refining, too, it is still the same old familiar caustic-soda solution 
that does the work, and nothing better has appeared, and although countless 
eminent chemists and savants all over the world have studied and experi 
mented and cried “Eureka!” no better practical method has come to us, and 
so the trade still awaits its Moses to lead it into the Promised Land of a new 
crushing method and a new process of refining. Perhaps the next decade will 
bring the long-looked-for “revolution.” 

Now, given such an enormous increase in production, it follows as a natural 
sequence there must be an equally vast increase in consumption, and here 
again we find progress along the old lines—greater consumption in the old 
channels, but not much extension in the way of new uses. Perhaps the use of 
cotton oil in oleomargarine or butterine making aud in various cooking com 
pounds is the only new use that the past twenty years have brought. Cotton 
oil is used in “lard compound’—a mixture of refined and bleached cotton oil 
with beef stearine; and in oleomargarine, or butterine—a mixture of oleo oi] and 
refined cotton oil and milk churned together, yielding a result so closely resem 
bling butter that only an expert can tell the difference. It is used in its pure 
state as an edible or salad oil or for cooking purposes, for which use it treads 
hard on the heels of its great competitor, olive oil, not only here in this coun 
trv, but even abroad in the home of the olive. 

We may, perhaps, be pardoned a digression on this point to correct what we 
helieve to be a general impression, namely, that the world’s production of olive 
oil is much smaller than the world’s production of cotton oil. This erroneous 
view may well be excused in view of the figures just given of the enormous 
production of cotton oil in this country. That this is a delusion, however, will 
he seen from the figures given below of the average annual production of olive 
oil in Southern Europe, in what might be called the basin of the Meditet 


ranean 


Barrels 

Italy 1,200,000 
Algeria and Tunis 800,000 
Ottoman Empire TO0.000 
Spal 500,000 
f 1 ‘ 20) Om) 
tireece 100.006 
Total 3.500.000 


lo most of us whe sre necustomed to seeing a bottle of olive oil and a tank 


ear of cotton oil the above figures are a bit surprising 
ro return to our subjeet. In the list of uses of cotton oil we must note its 
employment as a burning oil, especially in miners’ lamps; also for a purpose 
little thought of in these prosaic and commercial days—as fuel to feed the 
flame of 10.000 altar lamps before the shrines of the Greek and Roman churches 
senttered far and wide over the old world and the new. Incredible as it may 
seem, the total figure for this consumption is quite appreciable, and runs into 
the thousands of barrels. 

Lust, but not least, we come down to the last resort of almost all greases, 
the soap ketth It is here the surplus of cotton oil disappears, and it is the 
surplus that makes the price. 

We have told of the production and uses of cotton oil, and in this connec- 
tion it may be noted as a singular and curious fact that notwithstanding its 
general and widespread use, it is almost never sold to the final consumer as 
cotton oil, but always masquerades as “lard compound,” as “margarine,” as 
“olive oil.” as “salad oil.” or edible oil, as miners’ oil, or heaven-knows-what oil, 
but never its own natural self, cotton oil! More's the pity that so pure and 
healthful a product should still need to borrow a cloak in which to make its 
bow to the final consumer 

fo return to figures, the distribution of cotton oil over the world in a season 


of normal crop and normal prices is about as follows: 


Barre Is 
400.000 
200 On 
n rt 50.000 
1 oil 50,000 
125,000 
20,000 
2) 000 
35.000 


ing o 


' 
or burning of 
t 


Total 900,000 


Ix . tarrels 
France 300,000 
200,000 
75,000 
65,000 
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Sant 
West Indies 


- 


lota 


1 ‘ 
Italy 60,000 
( 


55.000 
45,000 
15,000 
20,000 
40,000 
s0.000 
20,000 
40,000 


45,000 


Apropos of the consumption of our American product by foreign countrics, 


it must not be forgotten that England shares these markets with us, being our 
The annual crush in England is 


only large competitor producing cotton oil. 
about 400,000 tons of cottonseed, which comes principally from Egypt. The 


Egyptian seed is “bald”—that is, has no lint adhering to the hull like our Am 


ican seed, and is crushed with the hull on, not separated as ours is, and in ¢ 


sequence the oil produced is inferior, and finds its use principally for so: 
The industry in England, after m« 


making and other industrial purposes. 
than 100 years of what might be called independent existence, finally s 


cumbed to the inevitable tendency of the times by consolidating, about t 
years ago, into one large company about 65 per cent. of the crushing capacity 


“ 


of the United Kingdom. 

As to cake or meal, the distribution of the aggregate production of about 
1,000,000 tons is rather difficult to give with even approximate correctness, :s 
the government figures of export are so mixed with other kinds of oilcake 
that cotton-oil cake cannot be well separated. As near as can be estimate, 
about half is consumed in the United States and half exported, the principal 
importing countries being Germany. England, Belgium, Holland and Sean- 
dinavia. It is used here at home both as a cattle food and as a fertilizer, either 
in its pure state or as an ingredient in compound fertilizer. Abroad it is used 
as a cattle food only. 


The short fiber, or “linters,” reclaimed from the seed amount to about 150, 


bales, used principally as a filling for cheap cotton fabrics, for wadding or bat 
ting, for twines and for cheap mattress-making. 


The hulls are used for cattie food, mixed with small proportions of tl. 


meal, or are burned as fuel in the oil mills. When burned, the ashes are car 


— 


fully saved and sold for fertilizer purposes, as they are rich in potash ar 
phosphoric acid. 

So it will be seen that not a particle of our friend, the humble cottonsee 
roes to waste. 

On the financial side of the industry the period under review, which has 
seen such strides in the increase of mills, has also seen many vicissitudes in 
the “Profit and Loss” account. In the early days, when the production was 
small, the profits of the oil mill were tremendous. As the business increased 
the profits decreased, till in 1882 the fierce competition and dwindling profits 
led to the formation of a Trust, which, owing in part to speculation and in part 
to attacks upon the legality of the trust form of combination, narrowly escaped 
shipwreck. In 1889 the Trust sold its properties to a corporation now known 
as the American Cotton Oil Co., the leading organization in the business. 
Whatever may have been the speculative tendencies of this period, these unse 
tling influences have certainly passed away now, and today the organization 
named enjoys a deservedly high reputation for wise and conservative manag: 
ment and financial stability. To the influence of this company, both as a con 
petitor and as an exemplar in improved methods of production and widening 
channels of consumption, the industry owes much of its growth: and while 
has at times aroused fierce antagonisms in the trade, it has undoubtedly, on 
the whole, been an influence for good, acting always as a spur or goad to its 
smaller competitors. Undoubtedly, it has been an example of the old adag 
that “competition is the life of trade.” 


Next in order of size comes the Southern Cotton Oil Co., which was orga1 


ized in 1887. This company, after maintaining a leading position in the trade 


since its incorporation, took a sudden leap into greater prominence and activity 
during the past summer, increasing its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $10 
000,000, this increase being utilized for the purchase of a large number of fo 
merly independent mills, so that at present it stands about on a level in crus! 
ing capacity with its great rival, the two companies making about one-half 
the total crush of the country. 
experienced millmen and has strong financial backing, it has a bright pros- 


As this company is under the management of 


pect of still larger growth and great success. 

Following these two luminaries of the business comes a host of lesser lights 
too numerous to admit of naming, following each other in gradually lessening 
size and importance down to the humble little one-press mill, which, small 
though it be, still contributes its mite to swell the grand total, and is in no 
sense to be overlooked even by the giants of the business, as they have found 
to their cost in many a fiercely-waged seed fight in the past. Nor have thi 
large companies any monopoly of good management or enterprise, as the his 
tory of many of the independent mills would show if space allowed even 
brief résumé of their birth and life. 

Whether the immense agregation of capital and mills in the two great com 
panies will lead to the building of new mills, and force, for self-protection, th: 
consolidation or combination of those now existing independently, is one o 
the burning economic questions of the hour, which time alone can answer. 
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Review of the Agricultural Advancement 
of the South since 1880, and its Capabilities 


By J. B. KILLEBREW 

















rhe reorganization of the agricultural labor system of the South after 
yuancipation was one of the proudest triumphs achieved by the Southern 
people. With the most vexatious annoyances from the pseudo-philanthropists 
of the North, and dealing with an ignorant race that had been suddenly 
elevated to a political condition superior to that 





of their former owners, and who had no more 
knowledge of civil government or the rights of 
property than the Fiji Islander, it required the 
soundest judgment to formulate plans for imme- 
diate action, the greatest forbearance to endure 
the insolence and pretensions of the newly 
enfranchised race, and the wisest forethought 
to prepare for future emergencies. A practical 
knowledge of the weaknesses and strength of the 
labor element was necessary to work out a prob 
lem as complex and as delicate as any that ever 





confronted the American people. The former 





slaveholders were without experience in the 


management of free labor. They were without 








sympathy from the government: they had no 
financial backing: they had to deal with a new 
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order of things and with prejudiced ignorance 
Impediments were thrown in their way by freedmen’s bureaus, by the soldiery 
and by carpet-baggers, and every avenue of progress was either closed or 
obstructed. Amateur cotton and tobacco growers came in swarms from the 


North immediately after the war, and employed negro laborers at nominal 


prices to work upon plantations that had been temporarily abandoned by their 
owners. They ignominiously failed to reap the fortunes that the high prices 
of cotton and tobacco held up in gorgeous colors before their distorted vision. 
Neither the climate nor the soil nor the conditions of labor nor the manage 

nt of the crops were familiar to them. The negroes who had depended upon 
their fair promises were left at the end of the year without homes and without 

e¢ means necessary to sustain life. The result was they were deceived, dis- 
appointed, outraged and destitute, and in this condition drifted back, most of 
them, to their old homes and their old masters. They entered into contracts 
binding on the masters, but not enforcible against themselves, and thus began 
the first feeble upbuilding of a restored agriculture of the South. 

But there was of necessity much friction between the two races at first. 
rhe negroes were suspicious; their old masters were exacting, and gave a 
tardy assent to the just demands of the freedmen. Labor conditions as a 
esult were very unstable. Farming operations were very precarious and 
uncertain. It was not until about the middle of the seventies that practices 
and policies, wages and partnership contracts settled down into a state some 
what permanent. This transition state of Southern agriculture was a trying 
period, and but for the knowledge which Southern masters had of the char 

ter and temperament of the negro race, added to the high prices of Southern 
staples, the condition of things would have been intolerable. 

In this paper I purpose to show the growth of agriculture in the Southern 
States since 1$S80; how it has rapidly adjusted itself to ignorant labor; how 

has gradually advanced from a low condition into one that is meeting the 
demands of the world for one of the most important staple crops, and how it 
has been lifted up. until it will now rank in many important particulars with 
the highest agricultural methods of any country. This growth under the 
intelligent direction of the Southern white man has in many respects been 

wnomenal, displaying thought. energy and an executive ability of no com 
on order. It shows the masterfulness of manhood and the virile strength 

1 valiant people always accustomed to rule and to think for themselves. 

The foundation of the rich agricultural resources of the South is its great 

iriety of soils. These may be divided into two great classes: 

1. The soils of the wide coastal plain which extends from the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland in an irregular semicircle to the western coast of Texas, 

nbracing also the long peninsula of Florida. These are what are known as 
ransported soils, and are made up of the detritus of rocks that have been car 
ied by rivers or floods to a lower plain and deposited, making a surface com- 
tratively level. These soils form the best cotton, sugar and rice growing 
ands of the South, and also produce many tropical fruits, early vegetables 
ind fine tobacco. They vary from almost pure sand to an unctuous white or 
ed clay, with every modification between them. 

2. The soils derived immediately from the underlying hard rocks and left 
n place, or only carried and deposited in the river basins of the immediate 
icinity, and called alluvial soils. The soils derived from the erystalline and 
unstratified rocks, such as quartz, hornblende, trap, micaceous schists, granite, 
te., vary greatly in constitution and productive capacity, those derived from 
quartz only being pure sand and sterile, while those derived from granitic, 
trappian and hornblendic rocks are usually fertile. Coming to the stratified 
rocks, the soils derived from the limestones, dolomites, calcareous and alumi 
nous shales, when intermingled in certain proportions with sand, are very fer 
tile, and are so varied in their composition as to be adapted to the growth of 
almost every crop grown in America. The underclays have much to do with 
their adaptability for certain crops. It is this great diversity of the soils of 
the South, added to the diversity of climate and abundant rainfall, that 


ussures such a versatility in vegetable life. The modifications of these varie 
r wet, limy, 


ties with different exposures make soils warm or cold, thirsty « 
sour, sweet, sandy, loamy, clayey, fine, coarse, gravelly, leachy, friable, fertile, 
sterile, ete. 

The climate is a powerful factor also in the evolution of the wonderful 
agriculture of the South. Passing from the seashore of North Carolina west 
ward or from the Mississippi river in Tennessee eastward, the traveler will, 
so far as the climatic conditions affecting vegetable life are concerned. tray 
erse eighteen or twenty degrees of latitude. He will go from a subtropical 
to an Alpine region, as the flora will indicate. Tle will tind plants and trees 
that have their habitat in the tropics, and others that we tind only in the 
hyperborean regions of the North. The agricultural products of the South, 
whether taken discretely or concretely, are scarcely equalled in high qualities 
by those grown in any other country. The cotton fiber is the most useful 
grown; the tobacco has excellencies belonging to the tobacco grown in no 
other country: the oranges and the peaches are the sweetest and juiciest; the 
corn is the largest in ear and grain, and best suited for the making of bread; 
the rice is of the highest quality, and so it may be said of many other products, 
This perfection is due to the superb and diversified climate and to the vary 
ing capacity of the soils, derived from almost every formation known to 
seologists, 

The soils of the South had been much injured by a pernicious system of 
cropping which was practiced immediately after the termination of the Civil 
War. Many fertile farms had been run down until the crops would scarcely 
pay the cost of cultivating them. Manurial applications began to be scantily 
used in the cotton and tobacco growing districts in the early seventies with 
satisfactory results. That the agriculture of the Seuth at present is reaching 
a higher standard is manifested in the greater consumption of fertilizers, and 
the consequent enrichment of the soils; in the growing of many new field 
crops, and in the increased intelligence that is now brought to bear on the 
management of the farm. The liberal use of fertilizers is the surest index 
of an advanced agriculture. During the vear 1806, the first vear that a com 
plete return of the consumption of fertilizers had been made from all the 
States, the South used 1,151,886 tons out of a total of 1.804.917 tons consumed 
in the United States. The succeeding year the South used 1,260,853 tons at a 
cost of ST9D41 35 At present the South is using about 60 per cent, of all the 
fertilizers sold in the United States. 

The -benetits resulting from this liberal use of fertilizers are seen every 
where. Not only has the quantity of agricultural products been increasing at 
a rapid rate, but the vield and quality have been greatly enhanced and im 
proved, and many old tields have been reclaimed from their sterile condition. 
Taking the wheat crop as an illustration, we shall tind in a comparison of the 
crop of 1900 with that reported in the census of ISSO that the advance in the 
production and yield has been marked and gratifying. The total production 
of wheat as reported in the tenth census for the Southern States was 
51,221,802 bushels, grown on 6401559 acres, showing a yield of only eight 
bushels per acre. For the year 1900 (United States Department of Agricul 
ture) the total production was 983.558.8836 bushels, grown on 7.211.570 acres, 
showing a yield of nearly thirteen bushels per acre. While the increase in the 
area sown in wheat between ISSO and 1900 was only 810.211 acres, or about 
12 per cent., the increase in the quantity was 42,156,044 bushels, or S2 per cent 
The increase in yield was brought up from eight bushels to thirteen bushels 
per acre. This shows more than the average yield for the whole country, 
which was 12.2 bushels per acre the same year. 

Included in the estimate for the Southern States are those States that pro 
duce only a small amount of wheat, and that of a poor quality. If we take 
those States only in the South that produce a surplus, viz., Tennessee, Ken 
tucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Texas, we shall find the in 
crease still more encouraging and gratifying. These States produced, accord 
ing to the census of ISSO, 41,087,052 bushels, which were grown on 4.593.782 
acres, the yield per acre being &.9 bushels. For the year 1900 the production of 
wheat for these six States was 76.507,222 bushels, grown on 5,435,102 acres, 
showing a yield of fourteen bushels per acre, which is nearly two bushels per 
nere greater than the average yield of the United States. The increase in acre 
ange in these States in twenty vears was 1S per cent..in quantityof wheat raised 
SG per cent., and in yield per acre 57 per cent. In the production of wheat the 
great State of Texas went from 2.567.757 bushels in ISSO to 23,895,015 bushels 
in 1900, an increase of over SOO per cent. within this period. Tennessee 
» to 11,696,088 





increased its production within the same time from 7.331. 
bushels, the maximum having been nearly 14,000,000 bushels in 1SO8. Mary 
land increased in about a like ratio. 

It is scarcely worth the time and space required to go into a more elaborate 
discussion of the increase in the production of wheat in the Southern States 
during the past two decades. Every phase of the question points directly to 
the conclusion that the Southern States, with the facilities for transatlantic 
exportation, will continue to increase their wheat production. Their resources 
When the great Western 


prairies began to be settled, almost the only profitable crops that could be 


in this particular have scarcely been touched. 
grown on them were corn and wheat. The Southern States found it far more 
profitable to grow cotton and tobacco than to produce grain. It thus came 
about that their capacity for growing grain was greatly underestimated. 
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rime will prove and statistics will show that Southern wheat will yet be reck 
oned a great agricultural resource, because it will make better flour than 
Northern-grown wheat, is suited for making macaroni, and can be raised at 


a profit as great asin the Western States when large areas are seeded, because 


of the cheapness of labor and the infrequency of failures from winter freezes 
or summer droughts. It brings a better price, one year with another, on the 
market, and the yield, by reason of the abundance and cheapness of commer- 
cial fertilizers, will be increased from year to year. The South will probably 
pass through the same experience that England did after the introduction of 
Peruvian guano, by the use of which the yield of wheat was raised from about 
an average of twelve bushels per acre to twenty-eight bushels, 

The production of corn in the Southern States has Kept pace with the 
increase in population. While the South-Central States of Kentucky and Ten 
nessee have always been noted for their capacity to grow corn and swine, 
in the Southern belt always, until recently, preferred to 
The quantity 


the cotton plants rs 
buy their supplies of corn and provisions from the Northwest. 
of corn grown in the Southern States in 1880 was 370,862,141 bushels, produced 
on 23,565,843 acres, giving a yield of fifteen bushels to the acre. In 1900 the 
production was 476,655,808 bushels, grown on 20,015,209 acres, showing a yield 
for the period amounted to 26 per 


of sixteen bushels per acre. The increase 


cent. But in making this comparison it should be borne in mind that the crop 
of 1900 was an inferior one in the South. In 1898 the corn crop for that region 
reached nearly 600,000,000 bushels, and the average yield was not far from 
sixteen bushels per acre. This, it must be confessed, is a low yield, but the 
more important crops of the South, especially cotton, wheat and tobacco, claim 
the best soils, leaving the poorer soils for the production of the corn crops. 
In the North and West the best soils are employed in the production of corn. 
The figures, therefore, showing the comparative yield of this cereal in the 
South and North are unfair and misleading. 

Probably the most encouraging feature in Southern agriculture is in the 
This is compara- 
tively Up to 1860 nearly 
all the hay The 
spall amount produced led to the belief that Southern soils or the Southern 


rapid increase in the production of hay and forage crops. 
a new departure in the agriculture of that section. 
used in the South was shipped from the Northern States. 
were untitted for the growing of the hay grasses. Even up 


climate, or hoth 


to ISSO the tonnage of Southern-grown hay was exceedingly small. The cen- 


sus figures of that date show a production of only 1,412,964 tons, grown on 


1,716,805 acres, which is only .82 of a ton to the acre. By 1890 this useful crop 
had increased threefold in the Southern States, and the yield had increased 
3o per cent The year 1900 showed a production of 3,730,055 tons, grown on 
2.148.046 acres, showing a yield of 1.48 tons to the acre and an increase in yield 
of SO per cent. It is worthy of note that the average yield for the whole United 


States during that year was only 1.28, showing that in yield the Southern 


States outstripped the Northern States. The amount of hay produced in the 
Southern States in ISOS was greater than for any preceding or succeeding 
year, being 4,386,669 tons, And the yield was 145 tons to the acre. A 
wonderful impulse has been given to the production of forage crops in the 
various plants, all of which 


South by the introduction and cultivation of 


belong to the leguminous or pulse family. Among those most frequently sown 


for making dry forage are red clover, alsike clover, crimson clover, Japan 


clover, bur clover, alfalfa, lupines, cowpeas, soja beans, the hairy vetch and 


any others. Two crops of all the leguminous plants may be grown on the 


same land in one year. This virtually doubles the capacity of the soils of the 
South for the growing of such crops. 

The nutritive value of the hay made from these plants is very high, and the 
hay itself for domestic uses is superior to that made from timothy or red top. 

The oat crop in the Southern States, notwithstanding the introduction of 
so many other forage crops, has been more than doubled in quantity since 
ISSO. The census of that year gives 40,213,555 bushels, grown on 3,715,964 
For the 


4,006,037 acres, 


acres, showing an average vield of about eighteen bushels per acre. 
year 1900 the production was S3.098.2446 bushels, grown on 
showing a yield of nearly twenty-one bushels per acre and an increase in pro- 
duction of 10S per cent. 

The State of Texas has made the most rapid progress within the two 
decades, going from 4.893.359 bushels in 1880 to 28,278,282 bushels in 1900, 


showing an increase of nearly 500 per cent. The yield in 1880 was twenty 
bushels, and in 1900 thirty-eight bushels per acre. 

Turning now our attention to cotton, the greatest staple grown in the South, 
and which furnishes one of the largest items in the foreign shipments of the 


United States, we find that by the census of 1880 the total production was 


5,755,350 bales of 453 pounds each, amounting to 2,607,177,627 pounds, grown 
on 14,480,019 acres, an average of 180.5 lint per acre. 


South 


This crop brought to the 
The 


1900, and commercially spoken of as the crop of 1901, was 10,383,422 bales, 


$255,503 507, 





planters of the approximately crop grown in 


which put into the farmers’ pockets $494.567,549. This was an increase over 
the crop of 1880 of 4,628,068 bales, but considering the larger size of the bales 
of 1901 as compared with those of 1880, the increase in the number of pounds 
Add the value of the 
seed to the value of the crop of 1901, and it will easily swell the value to 


shows the percentage of increase in the crop of over 99. 
$50,000,000, The planters received more by $239,063,052 for the crop of 1901 
than for the crop of 1880, though the price in 1880 was greater by at least one 
cent on the pound. The crop grown in 1808 and marketed in 1899 reached the 
highest point in production ever attained, being 11.235,.383 bales, but it brought 


to the farmers only $3821,S77.296, which is less by $172.690,053 than 





they 
received for the commercial crop of 1901. The vield of the crop of ISSO was 


oor 


215 lint pounds per acre, and of the crop of 1898, 225 pounds. Notwithstanding 
the poor methods used by many of the croppers in the South in the cultivation 
of this crop, the yield remains about the same, taking averages of five years. 
No other crop grown in the South is so uniform in the quantity of produe- 
tion as that of tobacco. This quantity is subject to an increase or diminution 


almost solely by the character of the seasons and the ravages of insects. 
Unlike other crops, it cannot be increased at will, for a large outlay for curing- 


houses is necessary before any attempt can be made to enlarge the acreage. 
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The crop reported in the census of 1880 for the South was 337,834,544 pounds 
out of a total for the United States of 472,661,158 pounds. This shows that 
the South grew 71 per cent. of all the tobacco grown in the United States in 
1879. The production of this crop in the South in 1889 reported in the eleventh 
census was 360,464,445 out of a total of 488,256,646 pounds grown in the United 
States, which gives 73 per cent. of the whole. It is highly probable that this 
rate of increase will be more than maintained for the census of 1900. The 
increase of the crop in Kentucky, Tennessee and Florida will counterbalance 
any probable increase in the crop in New England and Wisconsin. The crop 
in Pennsylvania has, no doubt, been largely curtailed since 1880, at which time 
the dark wrapper leaf grown mostly in that State was in more active demand 
than it has been since. The extension of the yellow-tobacco area of North 
Carolina to the Champlain district of that State has increased the crop in that 
locality, but the planting in the Piedmont region and in the mountainous dis- 
tricts is not so large as it was in the eighties. The tobacco “trust,” that has 
been organized to control the prices of such types of tobacco as are used for 
domestic consumption, has deterred planters, whether with or without just 
reason, from enlarging their crops. 

The experiments in growing Sumatra and Havana tobacco in Florida are 
meeting with marked success. The quality of the Sumatra leaf when grown 
under canvas is as serviceable as that grown in the Dutch possessions of 
Sumatra. The flavor, aroma, fineness and attractive qualities of the best 
types of Cuban tobacco as grown in the Vuelta de Abajo district have been 
approximated, and it is not improbable that the “hammock lands” of Florida 
may yet rival the best tobacco-growing soils of Cuba. The high duty now 
existing on all importations of Sumatra wrappers and Cuban tobacco is doing 
much to stimulate extensive experiments not only in Florida, but in Connec- 
ticut. 

The various types of tobacco grown successfully in the Southern States 
will always make the culture of this weed profitable. The white burley raised 
in parts of Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia; the yellow tobacco grown 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia; 
the heavy shipping leaf or export tobacco grown in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
in parts of Virginia and Maryland; the sun-cured leaf of Spottsylvania county, 
the “sweet chew” of Henry county, Virginia; the cigar tobacco of 
all these taken together show a greater variety of types grown in the 
Southern 


Virginia; 
Florida 

South than can be grown in any other known quarter of the globe. 
tobacco is used equally by the crowned heads of the Old World and the ichthy- 
ophagous savages that squat on the oozy banks of the Congo. It is in demand 
It pays a large proportion of the 
It has become the 
For nearly 


in every country that commerce reaches. 
internal revenue taxes of every government in Europe. 
staff of nations—the rich man's solace and the poor man’s luxury. 
400 years the South has supplied the largest proportion of the tobacco of com- 
merce, and it is not improbable that in the thirtieth century it will be supply- 
ing this nareotie or stimulant, the least harmful of all those that pervert the 
human understanding or enfeeble the human frame. It is the one narcotic or 
stimulant that does not affect injuriously the moral character of the user, and 
in its influence in destroying the appetite for more deleterious drugs it may 
be regarded as a benefactor to mankind. 

Another crop that is destined to swell the profits of Southern agriculture is 
The census of 1880 reported 110,131,373 pounds of rice, grown on 174,173 
acres, giving an average yield of only 632 pounds per acre. The next decennial 

590,934 pounds, grown on 161,512 acres, showing an 
average yield of 797 pounds per acre. - The crop for 1900 was 219,278,200 


rice. 





census reported 128, 
pounds, and for 1901 285,750,000 pounds, an increase of 130 per cent. since 
Through the influence of the Agricultural Department at Washington 
Its sub- 


1880. 
Japanese seed-rice was imported and distributed to the rice-planters. 
stitution not only greatly improved the yield, but the quality is superior to 
that grown in any other country. So satisfactory has been this experiment 
with Japanese rice-seed that a large sum of money (estimated at $20,000,000) 
has been invested in the growing of this crop in the Gulf States, mainly in 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana. These lands have increased enormously in 
The importations of foreign rice have been 
The low-lying districts of 


value during the past five years. 
reduced from 154,000,000 to 75,000,000 pounds. 
Texas, Louisiana, and the seaboard of the other Southern Gulf and Atlantie 
States are far superior to any portions of India or Japan for the growing of this 
great food grain. The outlook for the Southern crop is indeed full of promise. 

The experiments in the growing of tea made near Summerville, S. C., by 
Dr. Charles U. Shepard have demonstrated that excellent tea may be pro- 
duced in favorable localities in the South at a cost of fifteen cents per pound. 
So encouraging have these experiments been that steps are being taken by 
capitalists to establish large tea plantations. Dr. Shepard sold all his product 


at remunerative prices. The yield was 400 pounds to the acre. Some choice 


lots brought $10 per pound. This is an industry that has boundless possibili- 
ties in the South, and serves to emphasize the fact that soils may be found in 
the South suited to the growth of nearly every vegetable product used by 
mankind. 

The sugar industry of Louisiana has made fair progress since 1880. The 
census report of that year gives the total production of cane sugar grown in 
For the year 1900-1901 the produc- 

The crop of 1897-1898 was 695,- 


the Southern States at 301,284,595 pounds. 

tion in Louisiana was 504,800,000 pounds. 
101,280 pounds. The increase from 1886 to 1900 was 67 per cent. The increase 
from 1880 as compared with the year of highest production was 130 per cent. 
The average annual importation of sugar into the United States for the years 
1896-1900 was 3,900,700,448 pounds. Taking the year of greatest production, 
and it will be seen that the cane sugar made in the South is more than 17 per 
cent. of our total sugar importation, including that imported from our island 
possessions. There is no doubt that with proper encouragement Louisiana, 
Texas and other Gulf States would be able to meet a demand equal to the 
present requirements of the people of the United States. It is probable, how- 
ever, that our tropical possessions will be able to produce it more cheaply than 


the Gulf States. The fact remains, nevertheless, that the sugar-growing Soutb- 
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ern States, should it become necessary, have the soils and climate to meet all 
the demands of our people for this now necessary product. 

Truck-farming and fruit-farming in the South have advanced more rapidly 
since 1880 than any other branch pertaining to Southern agriculture. This is 
due to three causes: 

1. To the adaptability of the soils and climate of the South to the growth 
of fruits and vegetables. 

2. To the employment of refrigerator cars and the establishment of special 
fast-running trains for the transportation of fruits and vegetables to distant 
markets. 

3. To the active and increasing demand all over the country for such 
products. 

There is no doubt of the fact that the soils and climate of the South are 
suited to the production of all kinds of fruits and vegetables grown in the 
United States. Ever since the first settlement of the South by the white man 
apples, peaches, pears, plums and other fruits have been grown for domestic 
use. The sparseness of the population did not for many generations justify 
any experiments in the way of shipping to distant markets, nor was it thought 
to be practicable until about 1854, when the truck-farmers around Norfolk, 
Va., began to ship their fruits and vegetables to the Northern markets. For 
some years before that time they frequently shipped their surplus in coast- 
wise vessels to the nearest seaboard cities, but the first shipment to New York 
of 200 packages was carried by the steamer Roanoke in 1854. The success of 
this venture stimulated the shipments somewhat, but the want of ventilation 
during the long voyage restricted the size of the cargoes, as they were limited 
solely to the upper deck of the vessels. However, a desire was created among 
the New York consumers for early vegetables and fruits. and the demand con- 
tinued to grow. But it was not until the ingenuity of the shippers wrought out 
the problem of long transportation by the use of refrigerator cars that truck- 
farming assumed continental proportions. Mr. Park Earle of Cobden, IL, and 
Mr. F. A. Thomas of Chicago are entitled to this honor, the former first ship- 
ping in 1866 strawberries by express in refrigerator chests to Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, New York and other places, and afterwards building refrigerator cars. 
Mr. Thomas established a through service of refrigerator cars from the truck 
farms to the places of destination to be operated like sleeping cars in the pas- 
senger service. Operations were first begun in 1SS7 in shipping strawberries 
from West Virginia to the Chicago market. There are now probably fifty 
private refrigerator-car lines, besides the many cars operated by the railroads 
themselves. 

The growth of the truck industry has increased so rapidly since that time 
it is hard to keep pace with it. The steamships have been so arranged that 
25,000 packages of vegetables are not an uncommon cargo for a vessel plying 
between Norfolk and New York. I quote from Bulletin No, 21 issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture on this subject: 

“In 1899 Norfolk shipped to Northern markets over 2.200.000 packages of 
fruits and vegetables. The shipments of spinach and kale in that year 
amounted to nearly 250,000 barrels, while over 150,000 crates of berries were 
distributed. Watermelons to the number of 658,188 were also shipped.” 

In the Wilmington (N. C.) fruit and vegetable district we learn from the 
same source that “an average of 25,000 acres of vegetables and fruits is 
planted each year in Southeast North Carolina. The varieties grown include 
cabbage, potatoes, beans, peas, asparagus, cucumbers, spinach, tomatoes, 
melons and grapes, strawberries, pears, peaches and other fruits. This acre- 
age is said to average 100 packages of vegetables per acre per annum, which 
would make 2,500,000 packages. Averaging the selling price of the package 
at $1.50 would make the trucking and berry-growing industries of this section 
worth, at close market value, $3,750,000 per annum. This would, of course, 
include the cost of production and transportation. 

“Strawberry cultivation is carried on most extensively in this district—per- 
haps more so than in any other section along the Atlantic seaboard. It is esti- 
mated that between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 quarts were sent to Northern 
markets in refrigerator cars during the spring and early summer of 1900. The 
berries begin to move about the middle of April, but the shipments up to the 
beginning of May are light, and are generally forwarded by express. As the 
Shipments become heavier, refrigerator and ventilated cars are substituted. 
From Wilmington to Goldsboro, a distance of eighty-four miles, nearly every 
Station along the railroad is a shipping point for strawberries and other garden 


truck 
“It has been estimated that the average net profits per acre on vegetables 
frown in this district are as follows: Asparagus, $93.63: beets, $95; snap 


beans, $42.96; cabbage, $113.61: cucumbers, $175: watermelons, $32.06; can- 
taloupes, $55; peas, $57.87; Irish potatoes, $101.60; sweet potatoes, $106.50; 
Spinach, $70; tomatoes, $94.72." 

The whole Atlantic coast from Baltimore, Md., to Savannah, Ga., and the 
Whole State of Florida may be considered a fruit and vegetable district. 
Southern Georgia grows the largest quantity of watermelons. South <Ala- 
hama and the delta region of Louisiana, the Texas coast, the regien around 
Crystal Springs in Mississippi, nearly the whole of the meridianal center of 
West Tennessee, portions of North Alabama, North Georgia, East and Middle 
Tennessee have developed an immense trade in fruits and vegetables. The 
magnitude of this trade may be inferred from the fact that the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad shipped 251,722 tons, or about 17,000 cars, of fruits and vegeta- 
bles over its line for the year 1901, 5000 cars of which probably originated in 
the South. The Southern Railroad hauled fer the year ending June 30, 1901, 
163.397 tons of fruits and vegetables that originated on the line. This is 
equivalent to about 10,898 cars. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway hauled 4296 cars of the same character of freight during the same 
period, 676 cars of which originated on the line. The Central of Georgia Rail- 
Way Co. shipped for the season 1901 1010 cars of peaches and plums and fifty- 
three cars of cantalopes. In one single day as much as 155 carloads of straw- 
berries were loaded in one district in West Tennessee, where but few were 
grown for market twenty years ago. More than $40,000 were paid out to the 


Strawberry-growers, packers, cratemakers and wagoners for this shipment of 


one day. In the peach-growing district on the Western & Atlantic Railroad 
the number of peach trees that have been planted during the past five years 
is over 2,000,000. The territory on the highland rim west of Nashville, 
Tenn., is now assuming the appearance of a fruit-growing district. 

The fruit and truck industry in the South is yet in its infancy. With the 
use of fast refrigerator steamships there is no reason why the early fruits and 
vegetables of the South may not be served at the tables of the rich and the 
poor in the capitals of London and Paris, Berlin and Vienna within ten days 
after they are gathered. The peaches and tomatoes of the South would be 
among the most highly appreciated luxuries ever introduced into these mar 
kets. The time is not distant when thousands of acres of land in the South 
how practically valueless will contribute to its wealth, add to its beauty and 
regale with its delicious fruits the appetites of our transatlantic friends. 

There are many other field crops grown in the South, such as potatoes, pea 
nuts, hemp, flax, broom-corn, beans, peas, popcorn, rye, barley, buckwheat, 
Katlir corn, sorghum, hops, ete., that cannot be properly treated within the 
limits assigned to this paper. It is sufficient to say that with one or two excep- 
tions they have increased in quantity, quality and yield during the past twenty 
years. Nor can I speak of the growth and development of the honey or poul 
try industry or of the products of the dairy, all of which are making gratifying 
progress. 

Turning now to the live-stock industry, I compile the following compara- 
tive statistics for the fourteen Southern States, none being available for 1900: 








1880, Census 1899, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
DOE. ceiucenicnvsiseusensenes 2,697,672 3 i 
Mules..... ‘ ssscess 1100808 1,461.92: 
Cattle..... ‘ ees 12,165,026 10,945,743 
Swine ; escces 36,581,223 (1S9S)— 18,028,809 


5,437,283 


cai ncttcccncsscccseseees .. 7,610,550 

These are the latest trustworthy statistics. They show an increase in the 
number of horses of 25 per cent., while the whole country during the same 
period showed an increase of 30 per cent. The increase in mules in the South 
during the nearly two decades under consideration was 24 per cent.; for the 
whole country 15 per cent. There was a decrease in the number of cattle in 
the South of 10 per cent., and a decrease in the whole country of 23 per cent. 
On the other hand, there was an increase in the number of swine in the 
Southern States of 8.7 per cent., and a decrease in the whole country of 19 per 
cent. The percentage of swine reported for the South in 1SSO as compared 
with the whole country was 34 per cent.; in 1890, 28 per cent.; in 1897, 48 per 
cent., and in 1S08, 45 per cent. 

The large falling off in the number of sheep is not due to the want of 
adaptation of the climate of the South to sheep husbandry or to the lack of 
suitable pasturage, but entirely to the presence of the “yellow dog” that is 
seen in every farmhouse and cabin, even though the occupant is possessed of 
no other property whatever, and also to the indisposition of the average legis 
lator to endanger his popularity by voting for a law that will repress the dog 
and protect the sheep. Wool and mutton, if the tlaecks were properly protected 
against canine depredations, could be grown as cheaply in the South as cotton 
and pork. The perennial pastures of Bermuda grass in the extreme Southern 
States and the expansive highland pastures covered with numerous species of 
the grass family that stretch for leagues and leagues through the open park 
like woods of the border States; the presence of the Japanese clover, that 
grows with a prodigal luxuriance on all soils—all these together are capable 
of carrying as many sheep as any of the prairie lands of the West, with the 
advantage of plenty of shade and water and nearness to market. There are 
known to be 295 species of the grass family in the South between the Mis 
sissippi river and the Atlantic ocean. Many other species occur on the plains 
of Texas. <A large majority of these are relished by sheep. There are also 
hundreds of wild leguminous plants upon which sheep thrive and fatten dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year. The cowpea hay, that may be grown on 
the thinnest soils, and other forage crops that may be produced almost at a 
nominal cost will carry the flocks through an average winter of three months 
for less than twenty-five cents per head. Every acre of wheat sown in October 
will usually have the capacity to support by its grazing capacity a ewe and 
lamb until spring. The wheat is not injured by such grazing unless done in 
wet weather. In time the South will rival England in the excellence of its 
mutton, and Australia in the usefulness, quantity and fineness of its fleeces. 
The wool produced in Tennessee took the highest prize at the great Londen 
Exposition in 1851 when brought in competition with the fleeces from all 
nations. 

Recapitulating these facts, we find the following percentages of increase 
since 1880: 


i ee ee 82 Tobacco: Types grown largely increased 
COOPR ccsccececsssvesvens 26°, to 60 and markets much improved 

_ “ee 164°. to 210 ‘ Rice 120 

RDG icdvtcsdovavnceces 10s CR MR ici sciivisascences 67% to 130 
CROs cccnscssnenncda 1. in production Truck and fruit farming...1000 — or more, 


LIVE-STOCK, 
Ilorses .20 BMisatesnacs 24 PUM cetssances 


If one will carefully study the foregoing figures he will see that the South 
is progressing in agricultural development more rapidly than the whole coun 
try. This is a matter of congratulation when we remember that ignorant 
labor only, for the most part, is employed in Southern agriculture, and when 
we further remember that nearly all the surplus earnings of the people have 
been put in manufactures or mining. It must be borne in mind also that the 
impediments to agriculture brought on by the results of the Civil War were 
not shaken off until towards the middle of the eighth decade. 

In reference to the adjustment of labor to Southern conditions it may be 
said that the negro soon came to a realization that his old master was his best 
employer, and his master recognized the fact that the negro is superior to any 
other labor for the cultivation of cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco plantations. 
His capacity to endure heat, his practical experience in the working of South 
ern crops, his fidelity to his employer who knows how to treat him, his phy 
sical strength, his happy temperament and disposition, and his docility are ali 
points in his faver so commanding that he can never be replaced by other 
labor unless bad influences alieuate him from his white friends, destroy his 
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useful qualities and impair his eiliciency as a laborer. He and the white man 


of the South have learned through lot experience to understand one another, 


Whoever attempts to break the amicable 


both in a bu ess and social w 

relations that for the most part now exist between the two races in the Sout! 
Sn eres ol I 

It seems 1 ‘ to have occurred to persons discussing the conditions of 

Southern agriculture t the lands of e South after cmancipation were 
vreathy depleted at unele tile SVSte of slavery and the existence of large 
irens of wooded lands it was considered good husbandry to clear up the land, 
cultivate it until ceased to be profitable, and then to turn it out into “old 
fields.” in whieh condition would lie fallow and supply a scanty pasturage 
for stoel Not until the South ceased to be a purely agricultural region did 

‘ til eult il il classes eeorii line ot t'st abandoned old fields 
Manufacturing establishments that began in the eighties to spring up all over 
the South made it possible, with fe lization, to cultivate these fields with 
protit rhe growth of yellow tobacco in Virginia and North Carolina and of 
peaches in Georgia made such lands of greater value than when they were 
ti ‘ ned to eultiy on 

What of the future of the Sout! It is yet a new country in everything 
except na nd fame and the transcendent virtues of its best citizens. With 
marea of Shel | re miles “0 per cent., or 166,610 square miles, have 
been Dbrou nto cultivation W! ts agriculture will be in fifty vears, with 
its almost infinite variety of soil rd climat with aptitudes to grow all the 
ost valunble ve table produnets « eoorth, and with its great beds of phos 
phates to preserve the fertilit no one can predict When more capital 
gud more intensive agriculture and more intelligent labor are applied to its 
leveloy i will I lly beeor the garden spot of all the earth. It is 
blessed with every soil t ows nearly every crop: it breeds every valuable 
domestic I ] stands it Viv « | coming commerce of the 
world; i aus an in frontage n SU miles; it is traversed by 
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some of the grandest rivers on the earth; its healthfulness for the insister 


it 


and strenuous Anglo-Saxon is not surpassed by that of any other country; its 


climate is so beautiful and so generous, so free from the extremes of heat an 
cold, from excessive humidity and destructive aridity, so prolific of all tl 
fruits of the earth, and with such plentitude in its amenities that the habit: 
ble globe can furnish no superior to it. No other place is more desirable for t! 
permanent homes of a highly intelligent Christian people. It occupies the la 
tude and isotherms of the world’s highest civilization and greatest achie\ 
ments. 
coal, iron, copper, lead, phosphate, marble and many others, exist in abu 
dance. These minerals, with the textile fibers, forests and tobacco, can furnis 
the raw materials to give employment to 50,000,000 people engaged in othy 
pursuits than agriculture, and the soils of the South ean feed and clothe the 
all. The South is the grandest heritage ever bequeathed to man. It is a regi: 
where intellectual endowments and high moral character and a vigorous ind 


viduality count for as much as material magnificence and financial strengt 


It isa part and parcel of the greatest, richest and most progressive nation that 


the sun ever shone upon, controlled by a government well-nigh perfect in 
its agencies for the security of life and property and the administration 
justice. 

May our patriotism and virtues be equal to our heritage, and may we | 
able to transmit this heritage unimpaired to descendants more worthy tha 
ourselves and more capable of carrying it onward from universal liberty 
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The great minerals of a progressive and aggressive civilization, viz., 
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Progress, Resources and Products of the South-1886-1902 


AS OBSERVED BY A NEW ENGLANDER 


By H. M. ATKINSON, OF ATLANTA 





lifteen years is not a long period, but the last fifteen years has seen won 

] ; ‘ ; } 
derful chat e Sowth, It ins much more than such a short period 
woukl ordinarils rl i the progress of any large section of the country. 
During this pa teen years the South has advanced, perhaps, more than 
durit iny other period of its history in laying 


uindation for its future industral great 


ness Consequently, a brief history of the last 





fittecn years tells a large part of the story con 
‘ ~ the prospects and future development 
‘ Si 
is the last tifteen vears have been, in a 
SCLS¢ ‘ ost portant period as affecting 
ve Sot s future It has been a formative 
preparatory period. Momentum has been created 
lor es Ww rr day mly established 
rnd nu now on will probably be fol 


aecelerating pace 


lifteen years 





fy ISSt to TEM. the progress of the South has 
been re rkadle, and great changes have taken 
i Adewenn place. The growth has been sure and perma 
hent There has been no halt, and the advance 
has been general and over a wide area Booms have been infrequent, and 
have only flected sen red sp 
I sis of development is been broadened and strengthened grad 
lilly, so ' ¢ false stey ive been comypriratively few, and there has been 
moll Ww ‘ , proper meaning of that word, 
is been sure and steady dl ‘ ive been few such artificial and un 
healthy activities as have dist shed the development of the West. 
Owil past unfortur cond ns, the onward movement has met with 
ditheulties, and the path has not been an easy one his, in the long run, 
1 pore lessit 
Che developmert accomplished has been mainly the work of Southern men. 
ind herein lies the inherent strength of the South's position today. The ad 
vance has been natura itis, has been built up from within, without undue 
artificial stimulus from w 
The Southern people lad to begin anew after the war. They had to face 
tuiversity and the greatest hardships The ground gained will, consequently, 
not be lost Chere has been no overreaching there are few steps to retrace. 
Chis ns iturally, that e position of the South today is a safe one 
safer, probably that of anv othe section of the country, owing to the 
natural character of the evolution that is gone on. There has been no over 
eATOCUSION becnuse the means to crente it has not existed. The South nat 
urally had to liv rom hand to mouth for many years, and it is only within 
a comparatively recent date any surplus of capital has been acecumu- 
lated. Making the best of \ t it had, it has gone slowly ahead, and this 
stern necessity will in the end prove its strength. 
Left almost des ite in », Without capital and almost without friends, 
now look at the contrast in 1902, thirty-seven years later. What marvelous 


changes, even to one Whose range of vision only covers the past fifteen years! 


Could any country, started anew from practically nothing. have accomplishes 
more in so short a time—one generation—and in the face of such adverse an 
unusual conditions as the war left? 

Let us glance hastily over a few instances as showing what has bee 
accomplished. 

Compare the railroads in the South today with those of fifteen years agi 
Look over the magnificent system of the Southern Railway Co. as one of th: 


hest examples of development—a property the future possibilities of whic 


cum seareely be estimated. Take the line of this road running from Was! 


neton to Atlanta. Look at it and its surroundings fifteen years ago, and se 


what it is today. Follow it, for instance, from Danville, Va., to Greenvill 
S.C. The country is generally improved in character, and we find one con 
stant succession of cotton mills, usually running at night as well as day. 

(io back fifteen years and compare the Atlanta of *S6 with the city of today 
\tlanta is, perhaps, the most remarkable city of its size on the Americal 
continent. The war left Atlanta in ashes, and it is, therefore, about thirty 
five years old. Few cities in the world can boast of such a climate and suc] 
in energetic, loyal population. It is bristling today with life and activity 
and presents the very best type of a modern American city. It is a metropo 
lis, and has all the varied interests that go with that name. It is destined t 
become more and more the business center of the South. It will more an 
more become the type of the material, educational and social developmen 
of the South. 

One hundred and seventy miles west of Atlanta we find Birmingham. Th: 
development here is a revelation. Perhaps the same natural advantages fo 
the manufacture of iron and steel cannot be found in the world. The manu 
facture of steel and its products at Birmingham on an immense and con 
mercially successful basis insures the future of the city. In the Birminghan 
district iron ore, coal and limestone are found practically side by side in inex 
haustible quantities. The great development already accomplished in and 
around Birmingham, notably at Ensley, and the immense industries now 
projected there, in their effect on the future of that city can searcely be eal 
culated, 

The above are only instances that show the general drift and current ot 
events. They cannot escape the attention of any thinking man. They can 
In a short article like this it would 
impossible to do more than hastily glance over the situation and call atten 


but mean one thing as regards the future. 
tion to a few prominent examples that but serve to show what is going on 
cenerally. 

In natural resources the South is by far the richest section of the United 
States. All we can attempt is to run hurriedly over the list of some of the 
raw materials. 

It is natural to mention the cotton crop first, and it is the most remarkable 
of all, 
a failure of this crop be recalled? Take 10,000,000 bales as an average annual 


Look back over a long period of years, and can anything approaching 
crop, and see what it means. At seven cents per pound this average crop, 
grown out of the ground each year, amounts to $3850,000,000, to say nothing of 
the cottonseed and its products, worth, in addition, $60,000,000. A few years 
ago the cottonseed, beyond what was needed for planting. was thrown away. 
Today an immense business has grown up for the handling of the seed and 
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its manufacture into many articles of commerce. Great advance has been 
made in the handling and baling of cotton, so that an immense saving is 
being effected in every step connected with the handling of the crop, from the 
vinning until it reaches the mill. It is scarcely going too far to say that the 
South can grow rich from the savings that can yet be accomplished in the 
handling of the cotton crop and cottenseed alone. 

Consider next the long and varied list of products of the soil that can be 
grown in the Southern States. Look over the ground from Virginia on the 
north down south to the Mississippi river and the Gulf of Mexico. It would 
be ditticult to-cname a fruit or vegetable that cannot be successfully produced. 
rhe fruit industry in Georgia and Florida has grown to be of great impor- 
tance, and is constantly increasing. The fact that fruit can be picked after 
it has ripeped and shipped in the best condition to the Eastern markets gives 
the South a great advantage in this industry. 

Consider the vast tracts of timber. Foremost among the timber interests 
s the yellow pine, with its many varied uses, safely one of the most useful 
kinds of wood that grows. The annual product of long-leaf yellow-pine lum 
ber is Of immense value. In addition, there are areas of hardwood forests 
that have barely been touched. 

Chere is a long list of minerals and building stones. The marble quarries 
in North Georgia have just fairly started. Granite of the best quality is to 
be had, clay in the best quality for bricks, iron ore of many varieties. These 
are only a few. 


Coal of the best steaming quality is to be found over a very wide area of 


the South. There seems to be no limit to the production of coal. 

Discoveries of oil have added a new and important item recently to the 
long list of riches. 

Last, but most important of all, consider the climatic conditions. A large 
section of the South has a climate that is unequalled—a climate requiring a 
minimum of food and clothing and affording a maximum of sunshine. A 
good climate has as much effect in producing happiness and comfort as most 
of the other influences combined. 

It is, of course, impossible to go into lengthy or detailed statistics in so 
short an article. The following facts, however, bear strikingly on the fore 
voing remarks and illustrate the truth of what has been said. 

The growth of the rural population of the Southern States during the 


decade ending in 1900 shows most strikingly the advantages of the climate 


ind soil that this section possesses. The Census of 1900 shows a total gain in 


the rural population of all the States and Territories of the Union from 1890 to 
1900 of 4,449,600, Of this total gain, fourteen Southern States, excluding Mis- 
souri, furnished 2,640,720, or nearly GO per cent. of the total increase of the 
whole country in rural population, while all the remainder of the Union, 
including the immense States and Territories of the West, furnished 1,808,880, 
or about 40 per cent. « 


f the whole increase in rural population. 

This is a most striking fact when it is borne in mind that great immigra- 

m bureaus have been in constant operation with a view to carrying foreign 
emigrants to the States and Territories of the great West, and that none of 
the increase of population by the South was brought about by an influx of 
people from foreign lands, 

Furthermore, this fact becomes even more important when it is remem- 
hered that many of the States of the Union absolutely show, by the census of 
1800, less rural population than they had by the census of 1890, 

While the rural population of the Southern States increased 17.4 per cent., 

e rural population of all the balance of the country increased only 9.2 per 
eent, 

Nor does this mean that the Southern population increased only in the 

iral districts, for the cities and towns of the South increased during the 
same decade 35 per cent. of the total increase of the South, while the increase 
of the country districts was 65 per cent. of the total gain. 

The growth of the cities and towns and country in Georgia can be taken as 
an illustration of the equal and harmonious growth in rural and urban popu 


} 


lation. A careful estimate will show that in 1890 76.6 per cent. of the people of 





the State of Georgia lived outside of the cities and incorporated towns. 


Whereas in 1900 75.7 per cent. lived outside of the cities and incorporated 
towns, Which is to say that today about the same proportion of the population 

Georgia lives in the country as in 1890.) During the decade the rural popu 
lation increased 267,105, and the cities and towns of the State increased 
111,875. 

The fact that the climate is delightful and that the crops in this section 
irely, if ever, fail, and that every kind of crop can be grown to advantage, 
and that, hence, men find it profitable to live on farms in the South, accounts 
for the fact that the country is increasing in population in this section more 
han in the remainder of the United States, and also for the fact that the 
owth of the cities and of the country are keeping even pace with each othet 

The great amount of manufacturing done in the Southern States and its 
nereasing importance cannot be overlooked by any student of the progress 
of this section. 

Since 1850 the output of the factories of the State of Georgia alone has 
nereased over 900 per cent. By the census of 1900, the annual product of the 
factories in Georgia amounted to over $106,000,000, or nearly twice the pro- 
ceeds of an average year’s cotton crop of the State. 

The sum of about $23,000,000, by the census of 1900, is paid annually 
wages to laborers in the factories of the State, a sum more than equal to one 
half the value of an average year's cotton crop. Cotton is still a monarch of 
high degree, and always will be, but other kings are rapidly coming to the 
front and rapidly claiming equal importance. 

The brief sketch I have drawn above of what has been done in the South 
and what there is to work on indicates that the prospects of the South today 
are brighter than those of any other section of the country. The South has 
just fairly started on its way to prosperity. And what a handicap it had in 
starting its career after the war! It has just gathered headway, and is fairly 
moving. Its possibilities are full of promise and hope: its prospects seem 
brighter than at any period of its existence. 





Can such a collection of favorable conditions be found anywhere else? To 
summarize, they are as follows: 

1. General growth along varied and natural lines and on a constantly 
broadening base. 

2. Almost every kind of raw material at hand. 


3. A soil with unequalled possibilities as to variety and character of 


products. 

$f. A climate unsurpassed 

> A population almost entirely native American, conservative and full 
of energy. 

On education the hope of the South must rest. Education is the only means 
of elevating and broadening the individual type. Great attention must be 
paid to this in order that the best results may be worked out with the un 
usually favorable materials and resources at hand. The constant elevating 


of the individual through the process of education is the only means by which 


the best can be accomplished. The aim of this education must be to create 
brondness of view and liberality of thought. The South must broaden its 


} 


base along these lines. Men are needed who will see the public good, and who 
will stand for it and their convictions. ‘The conservative, honest element must 
take charge of politics and take an interest in the welfare of the State and 
municipality. 

Legislation should be watched with the greatest care. The South today 
isin a stage of active growth and development. The laws that may be titted 
for older, more settled and more closely populated cities and States will not 
do for the South today. The rights of capital should be guarded, and it should 
be treated honestly and justly. Nothing will help the South more today than 
the reputation that investments made in the Southern States will be pro 
tected. The way to develop a country is to pass laws that mean the protes 
tion of capital, and the passage of such laws will mean increase of population 
nnd increase of taxable values. ‘The broad view of such questions can only 


be brought about by education. The broadening of the individual and the 


teaching of the principles of political economy and municipal government a 


the needs of the day rhis merus also the broadening and strengthening of 


character—that is, the production of men, the word being used in its bes 


sense. 

If such policy is established, the possibilities for advancement are unl 
ited. The opportunities for the satisfactory employment of capital are varied 
and endless. Nature has furnished every material necessits It but remains 
for man to take advantage of the situation. No more favorable set of condi 


tions has been ol could be created. 


If the hand of prudence and wisdom is to a moderate extent applied to the 


work of nature. the South in the next generation will astonish the most 





sanguine. 
yA 
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Louisiana’s Prospects in 1902 


By GOVERNOR W. W. HEARD 








The population of the State, according to the census of 1900, is 1.381,625 


ngainst 1121IS.58S7 in IShO. This is an increase in the last decade of 





> per cent. A notable feature in this movement of population lies in the 


fact that the whites have come to exceed the colored by more than 7TS.000 
Vhis change is largely due to the influx of immigrants from the North and 


West and from Europe. It is of good augury, as this desirable intlux 


pected to continue as long as the large areas of extremely fertile, uncultivated 
lands in Louisiana remain obtainable at their actual comparatively low price 
Considering that the total land surface is 45.420 square miles, whiel 
ahout the same as that of the State of New York, it mmav be said that ther $ 
ainple room in Louisiana for eight or ten times its present population. 
No other State offers a more varied topography. a greater variety of pre 
ductions and resources presenting possibilities so vast 


The alluvial regions, including the low swamps and coast lands, cover 


area of 20,000 square miles, and the uplands or hill lands, rising from 

feet above sea-level in South Louisiana to something under 500 feet in N 
Louisiana, embrace the re mainder of the land surface, or about 25.000 squa 
miles. The State has an unequalled system of natural waterways, ager 
gating over 4000 miles in length, and there are but two or three parish 
(counties) which cannot be reached Dy stenamibouts rhe railways nve 
total length of more than 2000 miles, not counting sidings or double tracks 


and a number of other lines are in construction or projected. So much for t! 
transportation facilities. Manufactures are being established, and the field 
for many more is nowhere more inviting 


Its chief products are: Cotton, which grows in every part of the State, and 
vives the greatest average yield per acre,and also the greatest yield upon a sin 
gleacre.in theentire South. In sugar-cane culture Louisiana stands tirst in the 
Union, and she is also the greatest sugar-producing State. The wonderful 
development of the rice industry in recent years has likewise made Louisiana 
by far the greatest rice-producing State. 

In 1899-1900 the valuation of the production of the State was as follows 


Cotton and by-products a ") 
Sugar and molasse j 
Rice and by-product 

Corn, oats and hay 

Fruits, vegetables, live-stock, ete 


Total 


It may safely be asserted that 1901 will show ar erense of little less than 


S25.000,000 in these same productions 








to 
to 


In its vast products of pine, eypress, oak, gum, cottonwood, magnolia and 


other woods the State possesses a wealth that it is difficult to compute. Mam 


moth lumber mills are now to be found in many 


industries are adding millions annually to the wealth of the State, 


The State has 1060 square miles of land-locked bays, 1700 square miles of 


inland lakes, and a river surface of 500 square miles. These waters afford 


oyster fisheries surpassing in extent those of any other State, and they are sup 
plying an increasing number of canneries, besides supplying numerous distant 
mip 
It is contended by experts that the fisheries 


and home markets with crabs, turtles and other delicacies in 


fish, shri 
great quantities and varieties 


would yield as 


of Louisiana, properly cared for and developed, large an in- 


come as the land productions 


The salt mines in South Louisiana are unrivaled in extent and in the purity 


of their product. Sulphur is also being mined, and it is of the finest quality. 


Petroleum in vast deposits is almost a certainty of the near future, 


The assessed valuation of now S301,215,222, an increase of no 


property is 


less than S24.555,815 over 1900, The bonded debt, the interest upon which is 


promptly is only SLOSTTSO1 


New 
the | 


parid 


Orleans, the metropolis, is now the second largest exporting city in 


nion, and her exports for 1000-1901 amounted to $152,911,748, and her 


localities. and the lumber 
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imports were considerably more than $21,000,000, The exchanges at her 
clearing-house aggregated S608,418,507. 

The State in 1900 had twenty-one national banks, fifty-eight State and foy 
private banks in operation. 

The educational establishment of the State, embracing the public schools 
normal school, universities, industrial schools, ete., is on a splendid and groy 


ing basis. It will compare favorably with that of many of the larger Coy 
monwealths. 

The climate of the State is mild, and it presents no extremes of heat or col 
and in point of healthfulness it will stand comparison with that of any par 


of the Union. 





Growth of Foreign Commerce Through 
South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


By O. P. AUSTIN 


Copyright, 1902, by Mar turer 


Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Treasury Department 





The growth of the foreign commerce of the South in the past twenty years 


has been as remarkable as ber development in other business and industrial 


and has more with the phenomenal development which 


From ISSO to 1901 


lines than kept 


has characterized our national commerce in the meantime, 





the exports of the United States increased 74 
(rc! ? per cent.. while those from the Southern ports 
alone increased 95.5 per cent Comparing the 
export business of the Southern ports with that 
of all other ports of the United States, the 
incrense from ISSO to 1901 is: Southern ports, 
5 per eent.: all other ports, Oh per cent. 
The growth in our export trade in the past 
twenty years has been the surprise and admira 
tion of the world, yet the Southern ports have 
not only had their share in the increase, but 
have actually increased their percentage of the 


enlarged trade since TSS0, 


The total exports of 





the United States in ISSO were $S53.658,658, 
and of this total 31 per cent. went through 
Southern ports In 11 the exports were 


S14AST7.7O4.001, and of this enormously increased 





total 55 per cent. went through Southern ports. 


In the statements relating to the commerce of the Gulf the exports of the ports 


of Corpus Christi, Saluria and Brazos de Santiago are not included, since 


those districts, which front upon the Mexican border as well as upon the Gulf, 


send all of their exports into Mexico by rail or ferry, and make no exporta 
rhe Paso del 
included under the tithe of Gulf districts 
Mexico at El 


therefore, all 


district of Norte, which has sometimes been 


tions by tidewater. 
has no tidewater frontage, its exports 
the above term of 
the 


between the northern line of Maryland and the southern line of Texas, exclu- 


passing exclusively into Paso, Texas. In 


“Southern ports” are included eustoms districts on coast 


sive of the above districts of Saluria 


They 


port News and Tampa having been organized as separate districts since that 


Corpus Christi and Brazos de Santiago. 


number twenty-three in 1901.) In ISSO they numbered twenty-one, New- 











time. The table which follows shows the exports of each of these districts in 
ISSO, ISS5S, TS90, TS05, 100 and Tel 
EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 1 wu So rERN Ports Dvcrine THe Fiscal YEARS 1880, 1885, 
1890, 1895, 1900 AND 1901, Strow ik PRopoRTION WHich THetrr IMvorts 
ForM OF THE ToTAL IMrorrs INTO THE UNITED STATES 
Ports 1885 189 1895 1900 1901 
New Orleans $90.44 ) S$TOLMT STA 81 6891 $68,413,362 $152,776,599 
Baltimore it 0) LS ee | r WHOS 61 988.99] 106,239,081 
Galveston 16.7 EY SS0 tant ' 1 H6.SS1 101,857,300 
Savannah 23,002,364 = 20,ST1446 SS4451 46,738,967 
Newport News ONY HS 369 : 
Pensacola « 1 »N 1 OOS OOS 51.725 
Wilmington 2168S 1.425.212 6.934.720 
Mobile 7.188.740 3.012.556 8.372.429 
Norfolk and ports..... 14,(¥ 1477181 $247,407 
Brunswick WH DS2 L.570,599 7.701.004 
Charleston ‘ 19,591,127 IS,SS2,566 13,788,751 
Pearl Rivet 268.57 42 > 1,004,461 J 
Fernandina ‘ 262,87 194,800 26,124 2,5 
Tampa 1, 
Kev West 1,052 806 722 136.400 1. 
Apalachicola TAG HOO 1%, 747 
St. John’s SS,115 » ISS Hil 
tenufort, S. ¢ 19 14 So 1,140,656 189,908 
Richmond, Va PATS »S44,162 8.874.998 
(;eorgetown, &S. ¢ 11.1 | es ~ 1h 
St. Mark's, Fla Te > ON 9.485 Ge evesecee 
St. Mary's, Ga 6.151 9.100 59.370 27,401 | eee 
Pamlico, N.C 21 103 17.538 1,690 Zt )6=3—l(<ié‘«C wn . 
Total $261,214,604 $ 2 Sevlt GST $258,164,583 $464,316.94 $510,631,268 
Percent.of increase, 
1S80 to 1901. .95.50 
All other ports 592,424,054 531,666,850 551.716.997 549,373,582 930,166,139 977.123, 723 
Increase — 
Grand tot ad 
OEE TE $ 638.658 $749.189.755 S857 828.684 S807 8.165 $1,.394.483.0S82 $1.487,764.991 
Increase 12S 


It will be seen from an examination of the above table that the drift of the 
export trade in the period covered by it has been decidedly toward the extreme 
increased her 


Baltimore has 


South, and especially toward the Gulf ports. 
export trade $30,000,000 in the period; 
$25,000,000; Brunswick, $7,000,000; 


$2,000,000; while 


Wilmington, $8,000,000, and Fernandina, 
Norfolk lost Beaufort, 
Richmond, over $2,000,000, and Charleston has lost $12.000.- 


less than has nearly $4,000,000; 


nearly $2,000,000; 
000—the net increase of the Southern Atlantic ports being about $81,500,000 
Turning to the Gulf ports, it will be seen that Galveston increased her exports 
$85,000,000; New Mobik 
Pearl Tampa, about $1,500,000—the 
increase of the Gulf ports being about $168,000,000,. Thus the Atlantic ports 


south of the northern line of Maryland have increased their « Xports since 18s 
about SS82.000,000, 


Orleans, 862,000,000; Pensacola, $11,000,000: 


84,000,000: River, $2,500,000, and total 


While those of the Gulf have increased about $168,000.00 
or more than double that of the Atlantic ports in question. The Gulf ports 
have increased their exports about 143 per cent., while those of the Sout 
Atlantic have increased about 57 per cent. during the period under considera 
cion. If we pursue the analysis still further it will be seen that most otf 
enormous increase which the Gulf ports have made is in the western part o 
the Gulf, the point farthest removed from the European markets, for whi 
the bulk of our exports are destined. Of the increase of $170,000,000 jn t 
Gulf ports, $147,000,000 should be credited to New Orleans and Galvest: 
alone. 


Ina word, it may be said that the Southern ports asa whole have increase: 
their exports 5.5 per cent., while the other parts of the country have increzse 
theirs but 65 per cent.; but that of the Southern ports, those on the Atlanti 
coast have increased but 56.8 per cent., while those on the Gulf have increas 
142.7 per cent. 


In 1880 $117.644.620, or 12.8 per cent. of the total exports 
sought tidewater at the Gulf ports; in 1901 $285,464.529. or 1 


9.2 per cent. 0 
the total exports, reached tidewater at the Gulf ports. The total exports of 
the country have increased 74.28 per cent. between 1880 and 1901, while those 
of the Gulf ports alone have increased 142.7 per cent., or at a rate of 
nearly double that for the country 


increas 
as a whole. 

What is the cause of this great growth in the business of the Gulf ports 
and especially those of the western part of the Gulf? The answer is not dif 
ficult. The great grain fields and the stock farms which furnish a large share 
of the exports of the country have moved farther west, and in doing so have 
found themselves nearer to the Gulf than to the Atlantie seaboard. When th 
principal grain region lay east of the Mississippi and spring wheat was the 
chief agricultural product exported, it sought the seaboard by the lakes and 
the railway lines which parallel and supplement that magnificent waterway 
It was found, however, that Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri 
could raise winter wheat much more successfully than the spring wheat 


Illinois, Iowa, 
which they had formerly grown, and they increased their wheat production 
materially. It found that could market from $50,000,000. to 
$75,000,000 worth of corn a year in Europe, and that by feeding their corn to 
hogs and cattle they could find a ready market for all that they could produce. 
As a result the great middle Mississippi valley became an 


Was also they 


enormous 
ducer of wheat, corn and meats, which sought the European markets 
this great increase in the middle Mississippi valley of 


pro- 
With 
articles seeking the 
European market came a realization by the capitalists and railway 
of the country that not only were these great fields, many of them, nearer to 
the Gulf than to the Atlantic, but that there would be po mountains to cross in 
carrying their products to the Gulf. 


Managers 


The result was a rapid increase in the 
number of railway lines toward the South, and especially in the States imme- 
diately west of the Mississippi river. Between 1880 and 1900 the railways of 
the South increased in mileage from 21,612 miles to 52.594. an increase of 145 
per cent., while those of the other States and Territories of the Union grew 
from 71,650 miles to 141,727 


an increase of but 98 per cent. 
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The following table shows the railways in operation in the South and in 
the entire country in 1880, 1890, and each year from 1896 to 1900: 


RAILWAYS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1880, 1890, 1896-1900 


INSU. 1N90 1N06. 1897 1N9S, 1900. 
Southern States Miles Miles. Miles. Miles. i 
4 sasesess . moan 1,270 1,320 13 
District of Columbia ») » 2 on 
Virginia...... ' 1.893 


West Virginia..............-...... 6y1 





North Carolina. 1,486 

South Carolina 1,427 

Georgia...... ‘ . 2,459 

Fiorida...... 518 2 

Kentucky... 1,530 2 

rennessee. . LS 2, 

Alabama... . ae fl 3, 

Mississippi. : ; oe 1,127 2, 

Louisiana......... seine 652 1,740 y 

i) ee Asa meneN eee rr 3,244 8,710 9 A92 

Arkansas........... asia 859 2,203 2,526 
Total South. 21,612 45,047 49,047 49,849 51,122 52,594 





Other States and Territories. 71,650 121,656 135.556 137,003 139,696 141,727 


Total United States.......... 93,262 166,703 182,509 184,603 186,852 190,818 194.821 
Increase of Southern States, 188) to 1900 ccnen ok ‘ ebasheccees 143 
Increase of other States, ISSv to 1900 ‘ - eat ae 
Increase of entire United States, ISSO to 1900....... ; wb ee ea Knee 


One other measure of the relative growth of the exports of the Gulf and 
Atlantic ports is found in the following table, which shows the tonnage of the 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade which cleared from each of the principal 
Southern ports in 1880, 1890, 1895 and 1901. It will be seen from an examina- 
tion of its figures, port by port, that while the tonnage of the South Atlantic 
ports shows the healthy increase of about one and one-half million tons 
(1,514,400), those of the Gulf ports show an increase of nearly three millions 
(2,994,740 tons). The South Atlantic ports show an increase of 70 per cent. 
during the period 1880-1901, while those of the Gulf show an increase of 218 
per cent. during the same time: 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE CLEARED FROM PRINCIPAI 
SOUTHERN Ports, ISSO, 1890, 1895 AND 1901. 





Ports. ISSO 1890 1901. 
Baltimore....... ‘ ore 1,491,060 $45,239 1,758,573 
Brunswick, Ga : 105,435 146,275 235,305 
Charleston, S.C ‘ 148,218 
Newport News , : 

Norfolk, Va. : ei 118,880 
Richmond.. . 45,741 
Savannah... 170,092 
Wilmington ‘ - 95,0199 
Galveston 99,007 
Key West ‘ 96,747 
Mobile.... Snare . 69,181 
New Orleans : SDS, 765 1. 
Pearl River ‘ 28,414 
Pensacola...... ; 253,291 





110.066 


rampa.. 

It must not be assumed. however, that all of the increase in the exports 
from the Southern ports is due to the southward drift of the products of the 
vreat grain and provision area of the Mississippi valley. The South itself has 
ereatly increased its production of articles for the foreign market for the 
period under consideration. The value of the cotton exported in 1880, for 
instance, was $211,000,000, and in 1901 was $313,000,000, while the share which 
went through Southern ports increased from 7S per cent. in 1880 to S82 per 
cent. in 1901. In the single item of cotton, therefore, the value of the exports 
through Southern ports was in 1901 about $100,000,000 in excess of that of 
ISSO. Cottonseed-oil exportations increased from $3,000,000, in round terms, 
in 1880 to $16,500,000 in 1901, and naturally a large share of this went through 
Southern ports. Fertilizers, chiefly Southern phosphate, exported in 1880 
amounted to less than $1,000,000, and in 1901 were over $5,000,000 in value, 
and exportations of oilcake and meal, which amounted to about $6,000,000 in 
1880, were over $18,000,000 in 1901, of which value $13,000,000 represented 
cottonseed cake and meal. Mules, chiefly a Southern product and mostly 
exported through New Orleans, have increased about $3,000,000 in exporta- 
tions since 1880. Naval stores, nearly all of which are produced in the South, 
increased over $10,000,000 in exportations during the period under review. 
The exports of wood and its manufactures increased over $30,000,000 from 
1880 to 1901, and a considerable share of this was from the Southern forests 
and factories. Tobacco exports of all kinds increased about $14,000,000, and 
iv this increase the South had a large part. The enormous increase in the 
exportations of copper, iron and steel is well Known, and a considerable share 
of this went by way of Baltimore, while some consignments of steel rails 
and other iron and steel manufactures went by way of the Gulf ports in recent 
years. In other manufactures the Southern ports have gained materially, 
especially Baltimore and those through which manufactures now pass to the 
West Indies. 

It is, however, in the southward drift of the products of the Mississippi 
valley that the greatest interest centers. Naturally, the Southern ports would 
be the chief beneficiaries from the increase in Southern exportations, but 
when they become the rivals of the Atlantic ports in handling the products 
of the Mississippi valley, the movement is worthy of careful study. For this 
purpose a series of tables has been prepared showing the exports from all the 
Southern ports of wheat, flour, corn, lard, hams, bacon and cotton in 1880, 
1890, 1895 and 1901. In addition to these general tables, which include all 
Southern ports, there are presented special statements showing the local 
movements in each year at certain ports of the articles in which the greatest 
change has taken place. They are as follows: 


ExrortTs OF WHEAT FROM SOUTHERN Ports OF THE UNrTep States, 1880, 1890, 1895 
AND 1901 
1880 1890 1895 








Ports Bushels. Bushels 

New Orleans, La 7 3,922,632 

Baltimore, Md... 34,162,701 

Galveston . 

Newport News Va . 135,451 

Pensacola, Fla. eee 

Mobile, Ala. 2 

Norfolk and Portsmonth 2,982 217,193 

Saluria, Texas 

Beaufort, S.C 50,000 

Richmond, Va ; 143,701 

Tampa, Fla ws 83 
Total Southern Ports............ 38,229,034 8,935,338 12,834,841 39,330,680 
Total United States aes 153,252,795 54,387,767 76,102,704 132,060,667 
Per cent. through Southern ports 24.94 16.44 16.86 29.80 
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Exports oF Wneat FROM NEW ORLEANS AND GALVESTON, 1895 To 1901 


From New Orleans 


Bushels 


From Galveston. From United States. 
Bushels Bushels. 














1895 he . 1,860,642 53,055 76,102,704 
1896 1,149,108 20,834 60,650,080 
N97 3,133 3 A99 482 

ISOS 16,908,287 104 

1899 1 

190) 13.5 LOL.S50 389 
1901. 14,010,378 132,000,067 





EXvortTs OF FLOUR FROM SOUTHERN Ports OF THE UNITED STATES, 1880, 1890, 1895 AND 1901 


Ports 
New Orleans, La 
Baltimore, Md 
Galveston, Texas 
Savannah, Ga sok 
Newport News, Va 
Pensacola, Fla 
Wilmington, N.C 
Mobile, Ala ‘ 
Norfolk and Vortsmouth 
Brunswick, Ga 
Charleston, S.C 
Fernandina, Fla 
Tampa, Fla F 
Key West, Fla 
St. John's, Fl 
seaufort, S.C 
Vichmond, Va ° 
Pearl River, Miss 
Pamlico, N.C 
St. Augustine, Fla 


Total Southern ports 
Total United States 


Per cent. through Southern ports 





1880 1S90 1895 1901 
Barrels Barrels Barrels. Barrels 
51,766 44,219 114,281 598,2 
153.418 3,001,225 2,624,749 3,098.3 
228 6.111 06,921 120,35 
505 621 25 1 

277,220 1,131,040 2,448 
1,853 69,735 21.516 
50 7 S0 
246 3.405 13,162 285,726 
12 3.949 64,367 133,410 
S31 190 1,047 3,276 
317 ‘ ‘ 75 
i? 
40) 11,400 
3.500 49,681 52,185 1,811 
29 197 45 126 
: 77,783 
161,949 76,332 2,002 
10 i 
Hoo 
712.866 3,465,350 4,220,199 7,019,242 
§,011,419 12,231,711 15,268,802 18,650,979 
11.85 28.33 27.64 37.63 


Exrorts OF Flour From Newrort News AND Norro.k, 1899 To 1901 


Newport Ne 

Barrels 

1890 277,220 
1891 10), 





1892... 995 822 
1893 706,681 
1894 796406 
1895... 1,131,040 
1896 : 1,235,981 
1897 1,468,141 
1898 1,730,085 
1S99 

1%) 

1901 





EXPORTS OF CORN FROM Socrnern Pe 


Ports 
New Orleans, La 
Baltimore, Md 
Galveston, Texas 
Savannah, Ga 
Newport News, Va 
Pensacola, Fla 
Wilmington, N.c 
Mobile, Ala 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va 
Brunswick, Ga 
Key West, Fla 
St. John's, Fla 
Beaufort, S.C 
Richmond, Va 
Pamlico, N.C 
St. Augustine, Fla 


Total Southern ports 
Total United States... 


Per cent. through Southern ports 


98,169,87 


Ws Norfolk and Portsmouth United States 
Barrels Barrels 
3.949 12,251,711 
1,480 11,344,304 
104,577 15,196,769 
120.640 16,620,329 


16,859,533 
15,268,892 
14,620, 864 
14,569,545 
15,349,943 
18,485,690 
18,699,194 


18,650,979 





MTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1880, 1890 AND 1901 








ISSO Isto ISO5 101 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
8,089,417 14,990,418 2,512,362 20,948,253 
17, 194,878 23,089,139 4,843,159 40,832,420) 

35,503 1 
20 63 58S 
1,240,577 3393, 62: 6,096,815 
142,547 112,208 
uM 
1.212 65.085 1.085.885 
16.861 1,861,100 4.153.079 
128 2,536 127 
107,793 24,298 
25 2 >, 11S 
85,000 
604,408 
1 56 
Ww 
26,464 S42 39,747,500 12,989,626 73,282,593 


7 101,973,717 27,691,137 177,817,965 


26.96 09.07 16.90 41.80 


EXPorts OF CORN FROM PRINCIPAL SovrTnern Ports, 1890 To 1901, 


New Orleans. Baltimore 
Bushels Bushels 
1890 ‘ 14,990,418 23,089,139 


, 051 4.389 183 



























Newport Norfolk and United 
News Portsmouth Mobile States 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
1,240,577 11,739 i3 
S02 551 
932,570 133 

1,516,091 15,435 

5,610,976 1,056,064 41.261 

5.393.625 1,861,100 05,085 

8,154,631 8,013,044 843,035 

14,778,151 3,805,522 2,590,677 

16,367,517 11,847,956 2,121,131 

10,989,198 5, 96: 1,034,516 174,080,004 

14,355,096 5,118,011 1,571,040 209,348,284 


4,153,079 1,805,885 


177,817,965 


Exrorts or Larp From SOUTHERN Ports, 1880, 1890, 1895 AND 1901 


1892 1S.t 5 
IS93 6,524,162 
ISo4 10,343,329 
IN95 4,843,159 
185 17,075,017 
IS97 41), 255.878 
INOS 
1No9 
1900 
1901. . 40,832,420 
Ports. 


New Orleans, La 
Baltimore, Md 
Galveston, Texas 
Savennah, Ga 
Newport News, Va 
Pensacola, Fla 
Mobile, Ala 
Norfolk and Portsmouth 
Brunswick, Ga 
Charleston, S.C 
Fernandina, Fla 
Key West, Fla 

St. John’s, Fla 
Richmond, Va 

St. Augustine, Fla 
Pearl River, Miss 


Total Southern ports. 

Total United States...... 

Per cent. through Southern ports 
Exrorts OF LARD From I 


Baltimore. Newport News 
Pounds Pounds 








ee 74,016,846 9,162,597 
1896 «sees 80,643,169 19,734,170 
eee 7,528 30,084,089 
1898. seeeee 142,290,379 26,714,884 
1899 < 108,942,288 19,535,776 
1900 114,090,555 $3,170,121 
1201 wees 97,419,095 23,853,077 


371,979,286 


1880 1890 1895 i901 
Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds 
573,419 311,980 726,216 10,447,336 





31,419,548 62,213,033 74,016,846 97,419,095 
10,700 412 97,140 
12.059 24,000 
6,044,664 23,853,077 
. $96,229 
6,404 31,180 181,993 9,414,541 
129,500 1,591,938 
4,297 163 250 
41 

2,050 ‘ . 
11,113 45,384 160.9236 68,899 
DAS 1,915 24,791 

35,352 30,676 cones 

1,970 

16,945 

22,052,584 68,717,329 $4,724,512 140,438,289 


471,083,598 474,895,274 


8.55 14.58 17.54 28.44 


*RINCIPAL SOUTHERN Ports, 1895-1901 


United 





Mobile Norfolk New Orleans. States 
Pounds. Pounds Pounds Pounds 
181,993 129,500 726,216 474,895 
111,416 137,800 12,019,305 509 
1,191,489 32,662,303 31,482,141 568,315,640 
614,989 36,741,513 12,753,233 709,344,045 
1,628,447 39,092,737 5,685,711 711,259,851 


8,429,343 
9,414,541 


18,252,377 


1,591,938 


6,372,626 


10,447,336 


661,813,663 


611,357,514 
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of these three articles passing out of the country through Southern ports as a 
whole, however, has greatly increased since 1880. In that year 25 per cent, 
of the wheat, 12 per cent. of the flour and 27 per cent. of the corn exported 
passed through Southern ports. In 1901 30 per cent. of the wheat, 58 per cent 
of the flour and 42 per cent. of the corn was sent out from Southern ports. Ip 
cotton cloth, although the South has largely increased its production, ‘ 
share of the total exports which passed through Southern ports is still small, 


having been in 1880 less than 1 per cent., and in 1901 less than 2 per cent. In 
bacon, hams and lard the movement through the Gulf ports is still apparently 
small, the chief growth having been on the Atlantic coast, Baltimore showing 
a larger growth in these articles than does any other port classed as Southern. 


On the import side the increase through Southern ports is less appars 





This is due in part to the fact that the general growth in imports has been : 
much less than that in exports, and in part to the fact that a large number of 
interior cities have since 1880 been designated as ports of entry, to which 
merchandise is forwarded without appraisement at the original port of entry 

\s a consequence, a considerable portion of the merchandise now arriy 

it and passing through the districts located on the coast is not shown in t 
receipts of those ports. The total value of merchandise forwarded from the 
ports of first arrival to interior ports during the year 1901 was $56,975.06] } 


\mong the interior ports to which this $56,573,061 worth of foreign goods was 
sent for distribution were Atlanta, Cincinnati, Knoxville, Louisville, Memphis, 
Nashville, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Mo.; San Antonio, Texas, and Durham, N. C 
Che value of the imports forwarded direct to interior ports through the tit 
water ports of the South in 1900 was: Baltimore, $2,597,048; Newport News, 
S5.501.506; Norfolk and Portsmouth, $4271: Galveston, $24,854: Key Ws 


S307. 726: Mobile, $5720; New Orleans, $2,194,765, and Tampa, $17,456, 








Ten Years of Railway Progress 
By M. E. INGALLS, 


President of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 




















You ask me for a few words upon the railway progress of the South durin 
the last twenty years. If L took the twenty years it would be such an eno 
mous increase and improvement that it might look fabulous, and therefo 
I have taken the last ten years. This suits my convenience better, as | was 
somewhat familiar from 1880 to 1900 with the development in the Southeas 
ern country from my connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, an 
these few general statements apply to that territory. 

The mileage in the Southeastern country bas increased in the ten yea! 
about 40 per cent.: the number of locomotives about the same percentage, In 
in capacity it has more than doubled. Passenger equipment has increass 
practically the same percentage. In freight equipment the increase is abo 
100 per cent. in number, and in capacity probably 200 per cent. This show 
what tremendous strides the railways have made in procuring equipment 
take care of the business of this part of the country. In giving the mileag 
have given main track. If I had the statistics of siding for the passag 
of trains and for the accommodation of the commercial business, I have n 
doubt it would show much larger results. 

The gross earnings of the railways in this section in the ten years have 
increased from S60.000.000 to S105,000,000 (1 give round numbers). Seventy 
five per cent. of this enormous increase is all practically paid out in the Sout 
for labor and material, as two-thirds of the earnings are used in operatin 
expenses, and then, in addition, taxes take up probably 5 per cent. more. Tl 
net earnings of railways in this section have increased from $21,000,000 
$55,000,000 in the ten years, 

Nearly all the small railways have been absorbed by three or four larg 
systems, and these companies have improved their facilities and accomm 
dated the public. and are reaping their reward in a large increase of 1 
earnings. 

These tigures are suggestive, but they can convey no idea to the mind « 
the ordinary reader of the improvement that has taken place in the physica 
condition and the actual earning capacity of the Southern railways. Some « 
us who traveled in the South previous to IS00 and who have visited it since 
100 can hardly reconcile in our minds the thought that it is the same country 
and the same right of way, but so different. Where there used to be old an 
worn-out wooden bridges, permanent structures of stone and iron have beet 
constructed. Steel rails in the track have increased from fifty-six pounds t 
seventy-five and eighty pounds in the yard: ballast has taken the place of mud 
clean-kept tracks have replaced the old slove nly condition. 

If there is anything on earth that represents the New South today it is the 
railways of the Southeastern country. In physical condition, in management 
in facilities for the public, they compare favorably with any section of the 
country. Ten years ago they were, in many cases, a broken-down and dis 
jointed lot, unable to serve the public or themselves. 

If anyone has any doubt of the truth of these statements, let him ride over 
any of the systems between Washington and Cincinnati on the north, New 


Orleans and Jacksonville on the south, or of the cross lines from the Missis- 
sippi to the seaboard, and he will find the truth of my statements. 
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Southern Timber Resources 


By B. E. FERNOW, 


Director of 
pyright, 1902, by Manufacturcrs’ Record Publishing Cc 


‘he New York State College of Forestry 





In 1895 the writer, being in charge of the forestry department of the Cotton 
States and International Exposition held at Atlanta, compiled, for the purpose 
statistics of the lumber production in 


of exhibiting them in graphic manner, 


Southern States. A column built up of blocks of the various woods which 


participated in this production in relative sizes 





represented the result of this canvass, The 
Inedans for securing such statistics were mainly a 
directory of saw-mills, compiled some time be 
fore by the Northwestern Lumberman, giving 
the daily capacity of each mill. This gave a basis 
for computing the probable actual output of the 
mills, which was then checked by correspondence 
With persons who might have judgment as to 


the probabilities, and in this way a table was 





constructed which would give a picture of the 
relative amounts or values in which the different 


species and States participate to make the total 





result of lumber and wood production. 
The column or pyramid which exhibited the 





result had asits base a block containing 300cubic 


B. E. Fernow. feet, representing the entire amount of wood of 
all kinds for all purposes, fuel, fencing, railroad 

ties, ete., included, which the Southern States derive from their forest proper 
ties for every second in the year, indicating an annual consumption of round 
LO.OO0.000,000 cubic feet of wood. \ small block of forty-eight cubic feet con 
its was placed on this, representing the total product per second of all log 
ber, indicating an annual output for all kinds of 1,500,000,000 Cubie feet of 


logs, corresponding to about 10,000,000,000 feet, Bo M. Above this base the 


blocks made of different species exhibited the relative participation of the 
l l | 
same in the total saw material. The proportions for the yearly cut appeared 


s follows: 


loblolly pine rin TT 
y.000 


S00 000 


S00) 


150.000 
35.000 
yin 


O00 





000 


All other 10.000) 


With the same basis of information an estimate was also made as to the 


irticipation of each State in this production, and the two base blocks were 


vided by lines so that this relation might be noted. Beginning with the 


State which furnished the largest amount, this relation, which must not be 
construed mathematically, appeared as follows: 
For wood of all kinds For log timber alone 


Pennesses 





sTNeESSes 
Kentucky 
North Carolina. 
Alaban 


f,eorgia 
Kentucky 
Alabama 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 





sippi 
Arkansas i 
Missouri 
South Carolina as. 
Ww rinia Missouri 
La Florida 
FE) south ¢ 





In the same year (1805) the writer also compiled a table which gives an esti 
ate of the lumber cut of different species and in different regions over 
whole United States, which, for the sake of comparison, may be here 


peated with advantage: 


stim » LUMEER ¢ IN TI UNITED STATEs.* 
Regions M. feet, B. M Kinds M. feet, Bo M 
v England and Nortl Atlantic White pine 12.0000,.000 
Stutes ‘ ( Spruce and t > 0000) 
ntral States (hardwoods 4 Hemlock a0 
ke Regions (mostiy 7 Long-leaf | 1,000) .00 
Southern Coast (mostly pine) ¥ Short-leaf WW). 
] ifie Const } aL (ypress " 
liscellaneous uy 2 O00 Redwood wn 
All hie ] eT 
Oak yO), 0000) 
4 ? ] ) 
*Published t One Ht re \ \ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ I n I 
ver,” by B. E. I 
This table was reprinted last year (without credit) by the Lumber Trade 


Journal of New Orleans as representing the estimated lumber cut for the year 


1899, whereupon another trade journal, having found out the author of the 





table, desired have as tel nt made for the vear 1900, 

This is, indeed, istaking entirel » character and value of such statis- 
ties, for they ar ily approxi tions to deseribe the general condition of 

tings, and their relat > valu evailing during a shorter or longer period, 
without king ! ! izes, 

For such a pu . namely, to exhibit relative position of the single iten 
these estimat illy and « spectly made, indeed better than 
eensus figures, which, p nding be enumerations, what in reality they are 


not, furnish no m is letermining what proportion these establishments 


represent which have failed to report. In this respect the statistics of the 
eleventh census were, indeed, so poor for the Southern States, owing to the 
indisposition of Southern mills to answer inquiries, that they could not be used 
for any purpose. The above calculations, then, are as near an approach to the 
truth in i890 as in 1900, and no one can make any better without a new can 
vass of the greatly increased mill capacity or other exhaustive inquiry. 


“an derive the general trut! 


From these rough statements, however, we 
that the South furnishes so far but little over one-quarter of the total lumbe: 
product of the country, a proportion which in liter years has probably in 
creased to nearer one-third; but if we consider only the most valuable, becauss 
most widely used, part of the product, namely, the pines, the South now fur 
hishes probably near one-half of our consumption, and with the exhaustion 
of the white pine, which is now visible even to those who but a few years age 
derided us who predicted this result in the near future as “denudaties,” this 
call for pine must necessarily grow. 

We learn, further, that even now, or at the time when our estimates applied, 
the log output of conifers was three-quarters of the total output in the South 


han 


the pines representing two-thirds, while of the hardwood output more 


one-half was oak. These figures also make us realize that of all the wood cut 
in the South, not more than 15 per cent. is log timber, showing the extensive 
reliance of the population on wood for fuel. 

If we were to attempt a valuation of this annual harvest at the centers of 


consumption, the very lowest ftigures would bring the value of the lumber 


product to over S1O0,000,000, a sum greater than any other single lit 


of prod 
ucts, save the agricultural crops, of the South: and if we add the value of the 
naval-stores industry, with SS.,000,000, and estimate the value of fencing, ties 
tanbark and other minor materials derived from the forest resources at round 
S200,000,000 (which would make the value of a cord of any deseription, deliv 
ered anywhere, at S82), we tind that this wood product approximates closely 
in value the greatest product of the South, the cotton crop, which during the 
decade to which we refer averaged S3TG.000,000, 


‘itizens of the South toa realization 


This comparison should wake upallou 
of the importance and value of this forest resource, which they have hitherto 
treated with the same neglect as their Northern brethren. The bulk of th 
timber lands of value, to be sure, are probably by this time in the hands ot 
these very brethren, who have depleted the merchantable white pine and 
have turned their eves Southward for further supplies to continue their luera 
iive business of forest exploitation. 

On the manner in which the further exploitation of the Southern forests is 
carried on by their owners will depend the question whether this source of 
wealth is to flow continuously or is only to be robbed of what uature had 
bountifully provided. If it is dificult to approximate for any period, let alom 
2 definite year, the amount of wood production, it is still more di 


well-nigh impossible, to approximate the amount of timber standing which is 


of merchantable quality. If, therefore, the writer has ventured the 


that 2,000,000,000,000° feet, BB. M.. might still be found in the United States 


immediately available, and has credited of this amount TOO.000,000,000 feet 


] 


to the Southern States, he would not wish to be held responsible for a deti 


ciency occurring in less than fifty to sixty years, which a comparison of the 
supplies with the estimated annual cut would indicate as the end of natural 


supplies on hand at present. Such estimates and comparisons are only useful 


to bring out into more relief and detiniteness a tendency, a possibility of 
result. 

With decrease of supplies Comes economy in their use, and, on the other 
hand, standards of usefulness are reduced, the dinmeter of the merchantable 
log sinks, as it did with the white pine, from twelve inches in ISSO, to fi 
inches at the present time. By this last change an estimate of suppli 
becomes quickly wrong, but, in addition, also does the future of the resoures 
suffer, for, as the smaller sizes are being cut or culled, the time of reenper 
tion is delayed. We do not bring forward these figures for any commer ] 


use, but for the general economic aspect which they present of the ipparent 
fate of our forest resources, 

It is forest management, Aurresting with provisions for re-growth, that alone 
will insure to the South a continuance of this source of wealth. The writs 
is glad to learn that owners of large forest areas in the South are takir 
ndvantage of the paternal offer of the United States bureau of forest 
make so-called “working plans” for such forest management. Unfortunatels 
as these plans appear to be much less concerned with reproduction of the crop 
but rely mainly upon a reduction of the cut which the owner is to make in his 


harvest, I fear that many of the owners will figure differently from the work 


ing plan, believing that the dollar they can take now is better than the two 
in the future. Not until silviculture, the pivotal art of the forester—sys 
tematic reproduction by skillful metheds of tl forester under competent 
hands—is begun, can we hope much for the futur 

The South, with its favorable climate, with its large tent of mountainous 
and of sandy areas, the forest sites par excellence, is the very best portion of 
our domain where to practice silviculture ha val 1] 34 ray 
idly coming into the hands of large ca] lists and corpor i can only 
considered hopeful if these owner ! ‘ 1 real tae 
of forest manageme! or et Cul | ro oat ire the 
first requisites for successful pl 

If the Southern people know their interest they will not object to have therm 


forest resources fall into the hands of large capitalists or trusts, but they will 
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so guard by wise legislation their own interests in the management of these 
resources that the advantages of such large holdings come to them without 
the disadvantages, which it is not necessary to allow to grow up. It is worth 
the deepest thought of the best statesmen to formulate such legislation that 
shall not be inimical to the commercial interests of the owners, and yet pro- 
tect the more important interests of the community in the perpetuation of this 
source of wealth. In fact, if trusts can be managed so as to be beneficial, here 
in forest management the writer believes is a field on which their own benefit 
ind that of the people may be secured at the same time by managing large 
properties for continuous revenue 

Conservative management is especially indicated in the long-leaf pine 
region, which is the most valuable part of the Southern resource. This com- 
prises a belt of about 125 miles in width along the Atlantic and Gulf coast 
from North Carolina to Texas, furnishing, together with the rarer Cuban pine, 
a product which for construction timbers in heavy work has practically only 
one competitor in the yellow or Douglas fir of the Pacific coast, 

The great naval-stores industry. which relies almost entirely upon this pine, 
ind has been carried on to the detriment of the forest and hardly to the profit 
of the turpentine-gatherer, although representing an annual output of $8,000,- 
O00 to $10,000,000, could also only be benefited by being monopolized and made 
a part of a well-systematized large forest management. 

rhe other two important pines, the short-leaf and loblolly, are no less valu- 
able, their material being useful in other directions of house construction. 
The short-leaf pine, of very wide distribution, is best developed in Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas, and is usually mixed with the loblolly, which also 
reaches its best development in the latter States. North Carolina has still 
large areas mainly covered with these two species, which so readily reproduce 
that to manage them for continuous crops might be considered the easiest 
task for the coming American silviculturist. 

In fact, there is no field, the writer believes, where forest management can 
he practiced with more satisfaction and with less limitation by present market 
conditions than these pineries, where easy reproduction and the comparative 
absence of valueless species in admixture permit to combine concentrated lum- 
bering and natural regeneration. 

Of the wealth of broad-leaved hardwoods, of which the South can now 
boast the largest and most varied supply, the oaks deserve main attention. 
By the culling process, in which the less valuable species are left in possession 
of the ground, this most valuable timber has been and is being rapidly eradi 
cated in the composition of the Southern woods. Much more difficulty will 
be experienced in recuperating these supplies where they have been already 
mostly taken, as in the Mississippi bottoms and on the lower foothills of the 
Appalachian mountains \nother species that deserves special attention is 
the yellow poplar or tulip tree, which in nature’s forests occurs only sporadic- 
ally, and, by the process of culling, threatens soon to be exhausted. It is the 
one species of the South which furnishes with its soft wood a real substitute 
for white pine in marfy directions, and, being a rapid grower, should be spe 
cially encouraged in the reproduction of the crop. 

In the mixed forest, such as the hardwoods mostly present, the difficulty of 
satisfactory reproduction lies, first, in the fact that many of the species are not 
useful.except for fuel.and hence when the valuable species are cut out, only the 


tree weeds remain to occupy the ground, and reproduce themselves in prefer- 


ence, and secondly, a smatler proportion of their wood goes into logs than with 
conifers, The amount of debris-—-rotten, misshapen branch and brush wood—is 
large \ market for this inferior material, which may be safely estimated as 


representing in bulk three times the amount of logs, must first be found before 
a satisfactory management for reproduction is practicable. 

Such a market is, unfortunately, not well developed. The consumption of 
wood for fuel, large as it is, even if it were contined to the use of this inferior 
material, is, after all, not sufficient to take care of these enormous quantities, 
and as such cordwood cannot bear the cost of transportation, it requires a 
nearby population. 

In the arts there is, so far, only one extensive use for the better class of cord- 
wood, namely, the wood-aleohol manufacture But here, too, consumption is 
only limited, and the cost of manufacture, which in our modern times must be 
concentrated in expensive factories to make it protitable, forbids the employ 


ment of this means of getting rid of the cordwood it 


many places. 


\lthough the use of wood alcohol has been constantly growing, the manu- 


facture has also kept pace constantly with the consumption, and the business, 
Which can exist only by virtue of the tax on grain alcohol, is constantly in 
danger of being overdone With the discovery of the possibility of refining 
commercially the erude alcohol to absolute freedom from the disagreeable 
smell—a product which goes under the name of “Columbian spirits’—it is 
hoped to extend its use greatly for all external purposes. No single one 
industrial development is of more importance to the forestry interests in the 


hardwood regions than this or some similar means of making inferior wood 
material useful 


rhe writer fas dwelt on this phase of the subject especially in order to 


accentuate the fact that forestry is a business which is in relation to other busi 
nesses; that in order to place the forestry business on a proper basis, a market 
not only for logs, but for other wood material, must be at hand; that while 


exploitation of forest resources may often be the best policy for an owner 
working for the present, forest management, i. e., harvesting with a view to 
reproduction, is the best policy for the community and for large persistent 
capital 

It is upon the recognition of these principles that the management of a 
SO.000-aere tract in charge of the New York State College of Forestry has 
been based, a demonstration which in time will teach its lessons, and may find 


mitation in many of the hardwood regions of the Seuth. 





RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Equipment of Alabama 


By GOVERNOR W. D. JELKS 





I am invited by the Manufacturers’ Record to “forecast something of th 
prospects of Alabama, with a broad generalization of what the future ma 
have in store for the State, and with particular reference to its most striking 
potentiality.” 

Last month a long stride was made, in adopting our State constitution, 1 
the future material growth of the State. By a large majority the new const 
tution, framed in sovereign convention after ninety days’ labor in the lag 
summer, was ratified. 

Assuming that your inquiry is essentially related to the industrial life of 
the State, I shall, in a few words, undertake to indicate the reformaton 
features of the new constitution which directly bear upon the limits of taxa 
tion and the application of disbursements of taxes. 

Under the constitution now about to be superseded the limit of State taxa 
tion was seventy-five cents on the hundred dollars. This limit has bee 
reduced to sixty-five cents on the hundred dollars. The county and town tay 
cannot exceed fifty cents on the hundred dollars, except in the towns named ii 
the instrument itself, where certain specific taxes are permitted. 


The operating expenses of the State government are reduced 50 per cet 


by the substitutions of quadrennial for biennial general elections and sessions 
of the legislature. 

It is reasonable to expect a great reduction in interest charges on the Stat 
bonded debt of upward of $9,000,000 by reason of the power of refunding 
delegated to the governor, and which power was wanting under the super- 
seded constitution. 

There are limits to county, town or district taxation of a stringent kind 
The provision for taxing corporations the same as individuals is plain an 
specific. 

All State-chartered banks, all trust companies and individuals doing ; 
banking business must be examined twice a year by a State examiner. This 
is a new safeguard. 

The provisions for public schools have the effect of giving greater per 
manency and weight to the institution. The fixed appropriation is increased 
over the sum that has heretofore been granted or not, at the option of eacl 





succeeding legislature. In addition to this augmentation of the strength of 
the institution, the new constitution provides that each county may tax itself 
ten cents on the hundred dollars exclusively for the benefit of the publi 
schools in that county. In fact, nearly half of the fixed revenues of the Stat 
will go to the public schools under the new constitution. 

It is not easy to designate the “most striking potentiality” of Alabama's 
resources, as your memorandum of inquiry suggests. Our native soil is soe 
blessed that from boundary line to boundary line we have no barren lands, 
unless an insignificant area on the Gulf coast be so classed. There are ap- | 
proximately 55,000,000 acres within our bounds, and I venture to say there is 
nowhere a tract of 100 acres, on mountain-top or plain, that is not capable of 
remunerative soil-tillage. If one acre be described as productive of cotton, 
the cereals, the grasses, the vine, the orchard tree, the berry, then all acres 
within the State are described with exact accuracy. We have G000 or 700 
square miles of coal, iron ore and furnace flux in our central counties, but 
right along with the mines and the furnaces, in stone’s-throw, we have mar 
ket gardens that produce as large vegetables as any garden in the world. 
We have in different counties and sections unsurpassed timber of great 
variety, but the lands from which the timber is removed are first-class agri- 
cultural lands. We have a wide belt of black-prairie wooded territory across 
the center of the State which bas a known cotton-producing quality unsur 
passed in the cotton States, but the same prairies yield a great variety of cul 
tivated grasses, all the cereals, all orchard crops, many varieties of the grape, 
and vegetable garden crops most bountifully. 

At the recent Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., Alabama won 
more gold medals for her display there than any State in the Union except 
New York. 

We have some 1500 miles of interior river navigation in Alabama, spread- 
ing out, as to most of it, from the single port of Mobile. Let a canal be cut 
some thirty-eight miles by government survey to connect the Tennessee at 
Guntersville with the Coosa at Gadsden, costing a possible $5,000,000 to make 
it ready for boats—this, in view of the removal of obstructions from the Ten- 
nessee and Coosa, readily practicable—and we then have unbroken water pas 
sage for grain and provisions from Chicago to deep water at Mobile, and we 
have Chicago in direct cheap connection with the commerce of Central and 





South America. While the Mississippi river does not actually give water con- 
nection of Chicago with the Gulf, the proposed water routes through Alabama 
from Chicago to Mobile would traverse the greatest and most wealth-bestow- 
ing combination of subjects of commerce the world has ever seen available | 
to any given waterway. Agricultural products most profitable to commerce, 
coal, iron, marble, timber, building stone, the products of mills and of mines 
and quarries, of art and nature, exist or are expectant along every mile of 
this route. 

I have just remarked on the “potentiality” of Alabama in her amended and 
reformed and elevated political government. Iam left now with space only to 
give categorical mention of the institutions which we expect to inspire with 
intensified vigor under new and up-to-date organic law. We are not ashamed 
of them, even burdened as their growth has been with unpropitious political 
conditions, forced upon us through a period even longer than the life of one 
generation. We amended and improved our governmental system by brave 
and painstaking work, for we believe we are here not to die, but to live. 

Alabama justly boasts of its character in permanently established agri- 
culture. If wheat, rye, barley. oats, are profitable in other States for harvest, 
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they are profitable here in the twofold relation of pasturage in the fall and 
winter and harvest crop in spring and summer from the same field. 

Vineyards are now prosperous in different parts of the State, and tens of 
thousands of gallons of wine are marketed annually from them. Beyond any 
doubt, the tomato and other garden products canned for market ripen in this 
temperate Climate, with sunshine, rain and dews to promote perfect health in 
the plant, with better success than almost anywhere else. 

I will not omit the interesting co-incident that in every county in Alabama 
water ay be stored for purposes of farm irrigation in limitless quantities 
from rivers, creeks, springs and wells. Irrigation is the redeeming art of 
agriculture. 

There are numerous cotton mills in Alabama, confined to no section of the 
State, and the number increases. The operators are the white men, women 
and children of the State native to its farms. 

There are three recognized coal fields in Alabama, adjacent to each other 
the Warrior field, 7810 square miles; the Cahaba, 400 
These 


in the central counties 
square miles, and the Coosa, something in excess of 400 square miles. 
are all bituminous coals of every variety and suitable for every use to which 
bituminous coals are applied. Two of these fields comprise the thickest coal 
measures in the United States. In between the coal measures are iron ores 
and furnace flux in deposits so enormous that an estimate of their supply 
need not be stated here. 

The marble fields of Alabama in Bibb, Talladega and Calhoun counties 
are magnificent, but as yet only touched by commerce. White, red, black, pink 
marbles susceptible of the highest polish exist in boundless supply in these 
fields. 

Our accomplished State geologist says the marls of Alabama are sufficient 


to fertilize the farms to the highest degree of productiveness. 


to 
~J 


We have tine clay, building stone and gold awaiting enterprise. 

We believe we pay about $3,500,00 annually on account of pensions drawn 
and expended in other States, and yet we live. 

We daily labor in the production and manufacture of cotton. We mine 
coal and iron ore, and manufacture iron and steel. 

We have sixty-six counties, with well-appointed governments. 

We have 4500 miles of trunk railroad, the mileage increasing. We have 
hundreds of flourishing towns, thousands of postottices, many scores of vig 
orous newspapers. We have cities where wealth accumulates, but where men 
remain alert, progressive and hopeful. 

We have an industrial school for (white) girls. We have normal schools 
for both races, a school for the deaf, dumb and blind, a State university that 
receives $35,000 annually from the State treasury, and a great polytechnic 
institution. We have one of the most famous asylums for the insane in all 
the world. 

The port of Mobile does a large and ever-increasing export business in lum 
ber, shingles and naval stores, and an import trade in tropical fruits. 


Our saw-mills are busy with the demands of our cities for their products. 


LCeo 


Secretary Wilson on the Progress 


of Agriculture in the South, 1880-1900 


By ROBERT M. REESE 


Copyright, 1902, by Manufacturers Record Publishing Co, 





In preparing statistical tables for Secretary Wilson's consideration before 
this interview was given, “the South” was held to mean the States grouped in 
the reports of the census of 1800 under the two heads, South Atlantic and 
South-Central. These groups include the following States: Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. It was desired to make a com 
parison at three census periods (1880, 1890 and 
1900), but the agricultural statistics of the 
twelfth census are not yet available, and the 
figures for that year are therefore taken from 
the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
In the case of cotton, all the figures are taken 
from these reports, where they are conveniently 
tabulated for many years back. Practically the 
whole crop of cotton is grown in States included 





in the above list, and the insignificant amount 
reported from Kansas, Oklahoma and Utah has, 





therefore, not been deducted, since it cuts ne 


Hon. JaAMrs WILson. figure in the immense total. 
ACREAGE, PropveTion, VALUE AND Far Prices oF CoTTON OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1879-1809, INCLUSIVE. 


Average farm price 











Average yield per pound, 
per acre Production. December 1 Value. 
Year Bales Bales. Cents Dollars. 
1Nv9 7 5 10,2 242,140,987 
ISSO 98 280 266,242 
1SS1 10.0 294,135,547 
1S\2 9.9 309,696,500 
INN 9.0 2 4,750 
ISS4 9.2 
INSD &.5 
1SS6 8.1 
ISS7 8.5 
INAS I 8.5 
INNO 36 8.3 
1S) 42 8.6 
IN91 44 7.3 
1N92 37 8.4 
1893 39 7.0 
IN 12 4.6 
1N05 36 7,161,094 7.6 
1896 37 8,532,705 6.6 291,811,564 
1S97 15 6.6 319,491,412 
INOS : 15 11,189,205 5.7 305,467,041 
1899 23,403,497 ou 9,142,838 ‘ 334,847,868 


“The cotton crop of 1879-80," said the Secretary, “according to this table, 
At the high average price 


was 5,761,252 bales, grown upon 12,595,500 acres, 
During the next decade an 


then prevailing this crop was worth $242,149,987, 
devoted to cotton-raising occurred, almost 


enormous increase in the area 
It 


8,000,000 acres more being planted to cotton in 1899-90 than in 1879-80, 
seems to have been this vastly increased acreage that made the total value of 
the crop of 1889-90 so great ($402,951,814), for neither the average production 
per acre nor the average farm price per pound was as great as in 1879-80. The 
decade from 1890 to 1900 witnessed nothing like so great an increase in acre- 
only about 4,800,000 additional acres being 


age as the preceding deead 
devoted to this crop in 1898, while in 1899 the acreage was actually less than 


in the preceding year by 1.500,000 acres, 
“It is not impossible—indeed, it is reasonably certain that with the increase 
probable 


of population, the expansion of our industries and commerce, and the 


great demand for cotton fabries in our island possessions, very large crops of 
a profit to the planter. IT cannot say 


cotton can be disposed of in future at 
that I am desirous of seeing a great increase in acreage, but if by better cul 
tivation a larger average yield per acre can be secured than this table displays, 
2 crop of very large proportions might be cultivated at a cost so much dimin 
ished in proportion that the net result to the planter would be a satisfactory 
profit, even if a great yield did result in lowered prices. 

“At present, however, one deduction seems to be well supported by these 
tables, and that is that the ‘bumper’ crop is by no means always the greatest 
In 1897-08, for exaimple, the crop of 1O.ST,S857 bales 
srown 


blessing to the planter. 
was worth $319491412. The next year, when the greatest crop ever 
was picked (11,180,205 bales), the total value fell to S305467,041, whereas the 
crop of 1899-1900 (9,142,838 bales), less by more than 2,000,000 bales than the 
crop of 1898-99, was worth $334,847,S68, or more than $20,000,000 more! 

must be made of the phenomenal advance 


“In this connection mention 
that 


the State of Texas since 1879 in the production of cotton, In 


made by 
with a total 


vear the total area devoted to cotton in Texas was 2.178455 acres, 
production of 805,284 bales. In 1SS9 the total area from which cotton was 


gathered in this State was 3,934,525 acres, with a production of 1,471,242 bales, 
The great crop of TS0S-09 


nn increase of 92.58 per cent., or almost double. 


consid 


yielded in Texas 3,363,109 bales on an acreage of 6,991,904 acres, o 
erably more than double. In 1809-1900 Texas, like the rest of the cotton 
States, fell off in production, her yield being less by 900,000 bales than in the 
preceding year. 

“The average yield per acre of cotton, as shown by the subjeined table, is, 
in my judgment, much too low. Having had no experience with this crop, 
however, I am possibly not sufficiently appreciative of the difficulties involved 
in raising it. but that it should take from two and one-half to three acres to 


produce one bale of cotton certainly seems to indicate defects somewhere in 


the culture of this staple: 





AVERAGE YIELD rer ACRE OF CoTrron IN THE UNITED STATES, 1 1900, ny STATI 
States and 1890-91. 1891-02. 7802-03. TS0S-f4. 1S94-95. 1895-96 B: 7 9, 1890-1 
Territories Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales s. Bales. Bales 

Virginia 0.21 0.18 ) 27 0.2 
North Carolina O34 5 iS ) {x 11 
South Carolina 1 S 12 4 8 
Georgia.... 5) ) T 9 4] 
Florida.... 1 2 18 | 2 PS 
Alabama.. a) 2 28 31 11 ) ) 
Mississippi 7 il ‘1 12 a) 13 H 
Louisiana. ) ) i) i} ( 6 ’ 
TOROS. «ccs 1s i 3 1 ) 1S 7 
Arkansas Hn 1S 4 ot] 9 4 
Tennessee 4 3 24 6 . " ry 
Missouri... »S 25 4 14) 1 
Oklahoma. 15 D4 1 50 32 
Indian Territory iy 2 6 65 6 1) 
General average 116 136 oil 3ST 118 "i O7 j 148 9] 


“There is so intimate a relation between the agriculture of the South and 


the cottonseed industry.” continued the Secretary, “that some discussion of 
this by-product is pertinent in this place. In connection with the crop of 
1899-1900 there were produced about 4,500,000 tons of cottonseed. Probably 
3,000,000 tons of this would be available for working up into cottonseed 
Were the oil 


products after retaining enough to seed for the next crop. 
1,200,000 


expressed from the whole 3,000,000 tons there would remain, say, 
valuable feeding stuff and fertilizer), with an equal 


tons of meal (a most 
A ton of cottonseed will y ield, 


amount of coarse fodder in the shape of hulls, 
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about forty gallons of oil, worth, say, $10 his 


The meal (1,200,000 tons) 


under the best processes, 


makes the value of the crop of oil alone $30,000,000, 


it S20 per ton would be worth $24,000,000 more; the bulls (1,200,000 tons at 


ieust) at S33 a ton would be worth $3.000,000, and the linters, if saved, might 


e worth $1.500,000 more It is, then, a conservative estimate that puts the 


value of the crop of cottonseed for 1800-1900 (if it were all utilized) at 


S50 000 000 
“The following table. showing the Treasury Department's statistics of the 


exports of cottonseed oil for the vear ISSO and all the years since 1890. shows 





in a striking way the growth in this industry during the period we are con- 
siderin 
I ( 0 
) es Value 
Yea end ( ‘ Dollars 
107 76 225,414 
? 
, , ry 
‘ is! > 
Laer ‘ ) 
rf 1 ; 
‘ 14.1 
Phe oxport f cottonseed ollenke ind oileake meal were not sepmirately 
reported | t Treasury Departs until ISOS. Since that date the tigures 
ire as folk s 
' ‘ ( OILCAI MEA 
Q) Value 
\ I’ Dollars 
; { 128 
’ W252 
$040°710 
9 95 i 
11,229,188 
“Thus in the fiseal vea ehided dune 1) 100, considerably more than 
$25,000,000 was realized from the export of these cottonseed products, which 
in ISSO probably did not exceed, if quatled, $5,000,000 in value. This is 
bevond doul one of the most re irkable cases on record of the rescue and 
conversion into wealth of what was formerly almost a waste and nearlyalways 
i troublesor product of ( plantation All this enormous value has 
been created from that of which thousands of tous were formerly burned oi 
thrown it >the rivers 
la he it all sure howe lhe heavy export of cottonseed oilcake 
and oileake meal is the best disposition the South could make of this wealth 
\ much larger proportion of it should be returned to the soil than is now 
utilized in that way, to the px nent improvement of Southern agriculture 
Che lint of cotton is comparatively poor in fertilizing constituents, and if 
the lint alone were removed fro the soil, cotton would be one of the least 
exhau 1 crops, Butecottonsere ealis very rich in nitrogenous elements 
and as it is always the para mt duty of the farmer to maintain the fer 
tilit of his farn the valuable fert ne constituents of the cottonseed should 
be returned is far as possible to the soil Phe best way to do this is not, in 
my judgment, to use the enl cottonseed directly upon the ground Phere 
isa farmore philosophical and profitable way to use this material, and that is 
by feeding to domestic bitnads Everything that can be fed to domes 
nnimats should be returned soil through that agenes All the cattle 
fover 400,000 in number) that the United States exported last vear could hay 
l ! nished off « is ‘ e cotton plan rhe South certainly 
is prior claims on this Valuable enttle food, and should sell it not in the 
for 0 tterial to fatte < steers, but in the shape of beef for its 
own prot Add skill ‘ in od he farm, and sella tinished produet 
sternal « Hing a i i l her people to employ their skill upon 
nd therel ocket ag r otit 
hese copsideratior ‘ir. S irv.” snid the interviewer, “bring one 
naturally to the considera n oof live-stock in the South I regret that neo 
st stics of the present numbers of live-stock are available, the returns of the 
esent consus being as 4 " mplete, while the statistician of the Depart 
iv I he census rey ts in order to revise his tigures, as is cus 
i! ery ten years. W t can you say upon this head 
Only “ plied Sy it from my own observation and the 
orts | get from persons 1 o bave traveled through the South lately, the 
industry in it ser inaking a satisfactory advance I believe 
the natural multip! m oof flocks and herds has bad no serious cheeks 
lL what is better the quality of the stock that is kept is gradually 
pro Certair it W the incomparable advantages possessed by 
e Se engn e in live-stock indus it should be in a highly 
prosperous conditior Witl el ite favorable to the easy sheltering of cat 
le, and with a nishing’ feed of sium excellent qualities as cottonseed meal, 
the South seems lack but o thing to become a great cattle country, and 
that one thin sore grass Phe appended table shows that although the 
production of hay has se ewhat fallen off in the last decade. the averags 
Vield per aere s increased and is relatively hich as compared with the aver 
‘ I ‘ s s 
\ l \ \ \ rn A IIA N E SOUTHERN STA 
I Average vield pe 
\ \ I rons 
1.56 
I : yw e total] 
t i figures for 1S ! 
f : ports of the Dep 
! 1) \ ‘ S be king rather a special effor 
»el row SSCS we phat in the South, and bas 
published ber of bul ( he st ‘ Bermuda grass 
pastures, alfalfa for forage, sorghu soiling, and cowpeas for the double 
purpose of supplying forage and renovating the soil, will help to make ot 
South tl reat cattle country it should be. More than once of late I have 
illed attention to the con mn of the ranges of t West, and have expressed 
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the opinion that the beef cattle of the future (and the near future at that) must 
come from the farms of the country. Here lies one of the South's great oppor- 
tunities. Dairying and the production of beef cattle, the breeding of fine 
borses (an industry to which Southerners take naturally) and the production 
of early-spring lambs for Northern markets will, | am sure, bring enormously 
increased wealth to the South in a very few years. 

“And this wealth will consist not alone in the money returns for the animals 
and animal products sold, but in the vastly increased fertility of the soil. In a 
recent address I ventured the opinion that future prosperity on the farm 
hinges upon the animal that eats grass and legumes, bay and grain, and carries 
skill to market. But the animal that carries skill to market leaves fertility 
The culti- 
vation of cowpeas and other leguminous crops has an immediate effect in fer 
When that part of the crop 


behind it if it has been fed upon the farm, upon the farm’s produce. 


tilizing the soil and preparing it for other crops. 
which is above the soil has been consumed by animals, the part below the soil 
is of immense value in loosening the subsoil and furnishing the indispensa lle 
humus that has been so largely burned out of Southern soils by continuous 
cotton-raising. 

“There are between 300 and 400 species of native grasses found growing in 
the South. With a climate so favorable to the growth of grass that by a proper 
succession pasture may be secured during the whole year: withan annual | 
cipitation over most of the South of over fifty inches; with cottonseed meal 
to enable the use of a balanced ration, and with a great quantity of land well 
adapted to grazing development, there seems to be no reason why the statistics 
of the cattle industry of the South at the taking of the next census should 
not show a truly marvelous advance. The investigations of the Depart: 
of Agriculture justify the hope that we shall find many species of grasses a 
forage plants that may be adapted to the conditions of all parts of the Sor 
In particular, we hope to discover some practicable way of raising Berm 
zrass from the seed, instead of the present expensive and troublesome method 
of propagating it from the roots. 

“The two following tables, giving the acreage, production and avera 
Yield per acre of wheat and corn in the South for 1880, 1890 and 1900, shi 
that in comparison with the great cereal States of the West and Northwest t 
South is not a grain-growing section. The average yield per acre of corn lias 
ranged between fifteen and eighteen bushels per acre for the Southern States 
While the general average yield for the whole country has ranged from a litt 


over Lineteen toa littl over twenty-seven bushels per acre: 


Production Average yield per ac 


Year Bushels. Bushels 
Issv 374,786,155 15.7 
1S%) $46,157,025 17.9 
1900 181,666,120 13.8 





“In wheat the showing is apparently a little better, the improvement, hoy 
ever, being due to the relatively high average yield in the States of Delawat 
Maryland, Virginia. Texas and Kentucky. In all the other States included 
this consideration the general average for ten years has run much below tl 
veneral average for the whole country: 


WHEAT 


Production Average yield per ac 


Year Bushels Bushels 
INSU 7.5 
IN 10.2 

’ 13.01 





“It has been claimed by some that this low average yield of grain is duc 
the climatic conditions of the South, the more equable climate and the heay 
ainfall tending to the production of vegetation rather than grains and seed 
The theory is ingenious. but the variety of soil and climate in the South is s 
rreat that generalizations of this kind are subject to many exceptions. Lsolat: 
instances of very large yields of corn, at least, show that with adequate cul 
tivation a much higher general average yield may be attained in the Sout 
than has heretofore been the rule. The largest yield of corn on record (said 
to be 237 bushels per acre) was grown in South Carolina, and I have not th 
least doubt that with proper attention and skill the average yield per acre o 
corn in the Southern States may be greatly increased. 

“Extremely significant in the agricultural advance of the South are tl 
In 1879 the rice crop of the Unite: 


States, as reported by the census of ISSO, was 110.151.3573 pounds, grown up 


available statistics of the rice industry. 





174.1753 acres, an average production of G32 pounds per acre. By 1SS9 the cre 
had increased to 128,590,054 pounds, grown upon 161.512 acres, an average ¢ 
THT pounds per acre (census of 1890), Hlere again it is unfortunate that tl 
igures of the twelfth census are not yet available, but the subjoined tablk 
furnished by Dan Talmage’s Sons, New York, is probably a careful and co 
servative estimate: 


PRODUCTION OF Rice IN THE UNITED STATES, AND IMPORTS 


Marketed production Imports, Total 
vear ended August 30 year ended June 30 production and import 
ve ~ *ounds Pounds *ounds 
18] 136,800,000 269,904,063 
NY 155,665, S00 7 
IN 297 516000 
IN 122,865,160 
INS 1 S20 S00 
INO 168.685. 440 
1887 06,886,400 
INOS } 
13949 ") 
1900 ) 





“The exports of domestic rice from the United States have always been 
usignificant until the tiscal year ended June 30, 1900, when they made a great 
remainder of the 


Ivance, forming 40 per cent. of the export trade. The 


eXports was foreign rice re-exported. fhe following table shows the sudden 


inp in the exports of domestice rice in 1900 over the previous ten years: 


Exrorts oF Rick From THE UNITED STATES 








Domestic Foreig Total exports. 

Year ended June Pounds I’ (Is Pounds. 

1N9] 540.620 S11 4 8,660,194 

ist 10,507,425 

1893 10.811 

Is 11, 

INS 1 I 

us 1 f 106 

ent 11,607,654 ~ 

208 6 10,305.64 10,942,840 

10% 19,114.698 19,967,402 
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“The total of production and imports for any given year, minus the total 
exports for that year, will represent the quantity of rice available for con- 
sumption in the United States. The excess of the production and imports 
of rice in the United States over the exports for ten years past is shown in the 


subjoined table: 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 





1S91 261,245,869 ISo6 

suv 250,200,541 INu7y 

| ud 307 010.780 TNUS f 
su nus 270 S60. 
Inv 1900 281,711,955 





“The consumption of rice in the United States in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1900, ran something above 275,000,000 pounds, and as the production in the 
same year was about 220,000,000 pounds, it appears that the United States 
was Within 55,000,000 pounds of supplying the home demand for rice in that 
year. It is a very safe guess that very soon this country will be producing 
every pound of rice it needs for home consumption, and have a large and 
increasing surplus for export. The Department of Agriculture is far from 
claiming entire credit for this great and rapid advance in the rice industry, 
yet | may venture to call attention to the good results that have followed the 
introduction, three years ago,of improved varietiesof Japanese rice into Louisi- 
ana and Texas, whereby the growing of rice in those States received an im- 
petus that led to the investment of something like $20,000,000, The condition 
of this particular industry of the South should be eminently satisfactory to 
all interested. 

‘The United States imports from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth of tea 
every year. Of course, it will be a long while before we produce that amount 
of tea within our own borders, but, beyond question, there are thousands of 
acres of land, and, I may add, thousands of idle hands, in the South that might 
be profitably employed in this work. The profit in the crop averages from $30 
to S40 per acre net. It was shown long ago that the tea plant thrives well 
enough in many parts of the South, but the problem of cheap labor seemed to 
be unsolvable. The well-known and successful experiments of Dr. Charles 
U. Shepard at Summerville, S. C., have, however, pointed the way to utilization 
as tea-pickers of the colored boys and girls, now almost absolutely unproductive 
units in the population of the South. Dr. Shepard in the year just ending has 
produced and founda ready market for some 4500 pounds of tea, graded by New 
York experts as of the very best quality. I am convinced that in fostering 
the experiments of Dr. Shepard the government has been aiding one of the 
most significant beginnings that have ever been made in the agriculture of the 
South. 

“Want of space, as well as the lack of any official statistics, prevent the 
consideration here of other thriving agricultural industries of the South, as, 
for example, the great trucking business, but it is apparent that Southern agri- 
culture has made a healthy growth during the period we are considering. One 
of the most hopeful features of this progress, to my mind, is the tendency to 
a wider diversification of creps. I believe that the South will not much longer 
be known and thought of primarily as ‘the land o’ cotton, but as a great and 
prosperous region of varied agricultural industries. With the great indus- 
trial progress of the Southern States and the development of their wonderful 
mineral and manufacturing resources Comes the best of all markets for the 
farmer—the great home market. More and more I hope to see the agriculture 
of the South diversified as this great home market expands. Let the cotton 
crop continue to increase in total production, but let its growth be rather by a 
higher average per acre than by a very large extension of the area under this 
crop. Let Southern farmers keep the plant food at home and send the prod- 
ucts of the farm to market in the form of manufactured articles (manufac- 
tured on the farm by nature’s processes) rather than in the form of raw mate- 
rial. Let them grade up their flocks and herds and keep many more of all 
kinds of domestic animals. Let them renovate the soil by the use of legumes, 
and save all the fertilizing material that the farm itself produces. Then will 
the agriculture of the South show in the census to be taken in 1910 advances 


greater by far than even the great progress made in the last twenty years of 


RIN. Ras 


Virginia Agriculture and Manufactures 


her history.” 


By EX-GOVERNOR J. HOGE TYLER 





Virginia, probably more than any other Southern State, is identified with 
manufacturing interests as well as those of agriculture. The South is, strictly 
speaking, an agricultural section, but in the last quarter of a century she has 
made rapid strides in the advancement and promotion of manufacturing 
enterprises. The Old Dominion as a center for the industrial arts has advan- 
tages peculiarly her own. Chief among these is her location, which places 
her in close touch with the greatest market of this country. Richmond, her 
capital city. is only eight hours by rail from New York, while vessels from 
Norfolk make the trip to the nation’s metropolis in twenty-four hours. From 
Norfolk vessels sail to every part of the civilized world. 

No State in the South is better supplied with water-power than Virginia. 
The James river alone would drive the wheels of manufacturing plants upon 
300 miles of its course, while the streams tributary to it would furnish the 
power for factories and mills almost without number, and the water-power 
facilities of o her rivers—the Appomattox, Roanoke, New and Clinch—are 


almost unlimited. 


Virginia offers inducements for manufacturing industries that are sur- 
passed by but few States in the Union. She has the raw materials at her 
hand and the power to convert them into the manufactured product. There 
ure vast forests of timber in which the woodsman’s axe has never sounded. 
In the bowels of the earth are rich deposits of copper, iron, zine, lead, and even 
gold. The pits of her coal fields seem inexhaustible, and from her quarries are 
taken the finest building stones, including granite. 

The manufacture of tobacco is one of the most important industries of the 
State. The tobacco factories at Richmond, Lynchburg, Petersburg, Danville 
and Farmville furnish no small part of the world’s supply of the fragrant 
weed in its manufactured form. Thousands of men, women and half-grown 
girls and boys are employed in these factories. 

Virginia is not one of the cotton States, though the product is grown to 
some extent in the southside counties, but the Old Dominion has within her 
borders many cotton mills, among these being one of the largest in the country. 
In this mill, which is located at Danville, GS,000 spindles are operated. 

Richmond, with a population, including its suburbs, of 120,000, is naturally 
the manufacturing center of the State. Here are employed in manufacturing 
enterprises more men, women and children, in proportion to its size, than any 
other place in the United States, save one. There are five plants in Richmond 
that rank among the greatest in the world, while those of less importance than 
these giant concerns are too numerous to mention. The Richmond Locomotive 
Works constructs the largest locomotives in the world, and the output of these 
shops averages one of these mighty machines a day. The works employ about 
1800 men. Last year 165 of the largest-sized locomotives were built here, and 
in July twenty “iron horses,” each weighing 187,000 pounds, exclusive of 
tender, were constructed. 

The Trigg Shipbuilding Co. is one of the new industries of Richmond. One 
thousand men are employed at the yards of the company. Several torpedo- 
boats have been built here for the United States government. 

The largest wood works in the world are located in Virginia’s capital, they 
being the Richmond Cedar Works, the product of which is exported to Eng- 
land, France, Germany, South Africa and Australia. Twelve hundred hands 
are employed at these works. 

The Tredagar Works furnishes steel horseshoes to the British army, while 
the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works ships its product throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. 

The most gigantic of all Virginia’s enterprises, however, is the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. This plant, which is the best equipped in the United 
States and among the finest in the world, employs SOOO men. Four great bat- 
tleships of the United States have been built here—the Texas, the Illinois, the 
Kentucky and the Kearsarge. At the present time these shipyards are 
employed in building the two largest steamships ever constructed in America, 

Petersburg is a manufacturing city of considerable importance. It claims 
to have the largest trunk factory in the world, while there are also three other 
similar plants of smaller size in that city. A large silk factory is also one of 
the principal enterprises of Petersburg. In the city of Lynchburg 5000 men 
are employed in her various mills and factories, the total output of which is 
estimated at $9,000,000 per annum. Roanoke, a railroad center of importance, 
and known as the Magie City, because of its rapid growth, has extensive man 
ufacturing enterprises, among which are its great car and engine works. 

However, it is not aione at the large cities that industrial enterprises 
flourish. Nearly every town in the State is identified with some manufae- 
turing plant. In Fredericksburg, which is just half-way between Richmond 
and Washington, there is a silk factory, and also a woolen mill, flouring mill 
and a large shoe factory. Charlottesville has a woolen factory that weaves 
the very finest of cloth, which has been awarded premiums at every com- 
petitive test. 

It is a fact not generally known even to Virginians that in the historie 
town of Winchester is located one of the most successful glove factories in 
the United States. So great has been the success of this factory that two 
others have been established in the town. Winchester, however, has enter 
prises other than her three glove factories. She has a knitting factory, a paper 
mill, a flour mill with an output of 500 barrels per day, a sumae mill, and a 
sash, door and blind factory. Staunton, the largest town in the famous Val 
ley of Virginia, has its flourishing mills with a capacity of GOO barrels per day, 
an iron foundry and machine shops, extensive wagon works, and what is 
probably not known to many of our own people, an organ factory, from which 
instruments are shipped to all parts of this country, as well as to Europe. 

Radford, one of the towns of Southwest Virginia, has a large pipe and 
foundry works. To enumerate the many important manufacturing enter 
prises of the State, however, would be almost an endless task, and quite 
beyond the scope of this article. I have merely attempted to give some idea 
of the variety of industries in Virginia and the magnitude of some of them. 

The Old Dominion is fully alive to the spirit of the age, and her vast 
resources are now being developed as they never were before. 

In conclusion, to give evidence of the material progress and advancement 
made by the State, I would call attention to data furnished in two splendid 
addresses delivered at my request at the Pan-American Exposition—one, by 
Mr. Joseph Bryan of Richmond, on the subject, “Physical Features and 
Natural Resources of Virginia.” and the other. by Prof. Geo. W. Miles of 
Radford, on “Educational Life in Virginia.” 
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Influence of Industrial Expansion in the South 


By THEODORE C. SEARCH 
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Progression from agriculture to manufacture has been attended in every 
section of the country by certain elements of advantage which are so self 
evident as to require no proof. They are so plainly to be seen that they are 
likely to be unnoticed unless attention be called to them. It matters not what 
part of the country be taken for a study of 
these changing conditions, for the phenomena 
are practically the same wherever found. The 
transition from the farm to the factory has 
brought much the same results in New Eng 
land, in Pennsylvania, in the Middle West and 
in the South As the section in which this 
change is how progressing in marked degree, 
and as the portion of the country in which 
material progress has been made under most 
adverse conditions during the quarter-century 
last passed, the South affords an interesting 








field in which, just now, to study the influence 





of expanding manufacturing interests, 
In the oldest industrial sections of the 


| 8.71 ee United States manufacturing has grown at the 


expense of agriculture Particularly is this 
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true of New England, where hundreds of aban 
doned farms furnish convincing evidence of the more potent attractions which 
the busy industrial centers have held out to those who found it hard to win a 
living from rugged soil. In New York, Pennsylvania and the Central West 
i more productive soil has resisted more stubbornly the allurements of the 
manufacturing communities, but even in so rich an agricultural State as 
Pennsylvania hundreds of richly productive farms are begging for buyers, 
because their owners and their workers have been drawn townwards by the 
demands of the great manufacturing enterprises. 

It has been conspicuous in the industrial development of the South, how 
ever, that manufacturing has not encroached upon agriculture, and the in- 
creasing population of the factory towns and cities has not grown at the 
expense of the farming confmunities. This has been due to the existence in 
the South of an abundance of labor, more than was profitably employed in 
agriculture, as well as a very large element unused to regular application to 
any kind of productive occupation. <A careful study of the principal indus 
tries of the South will show that by far the larger part of the operatives has 
been drawn not from the fields, but from virtual idleness, or at least from a 
life in which labor was neither continuous nor profitably productive. 

To be more specific, the simplest labor in Southern industries today is per 
formed by men, white as well as black, for whose strong arms no demand 
existed continuously before their present occupations were opened to them. 
An overabundant negro population, exceeding even the needs of a vast spe 
cialized agriculture, has readily spared many thousands of men for the coal 
mines and coke ovens, the iron-ore mines, the phosphate beds, the quarries, 
the blast furnaces and rolling mills, the saw-mills and cotton-oil plants, and 
farming has suffered not a whit from this diversion of labor. 

The cotton mills have drawn their help by the hundreds of thousands 
mainiy from the up-country, from the remote interior regions where no indus 
try other than the simple needs of each household offered inducements to 
labor, Even a primitive agriculture made small demands upon the energy of 
these people, 

Far from working any injury to agriculture, the increase of manufacturing 
interests in the South has been in every way beneticial to all phases of indus- 
try dependent upon the culture of the soil. Without reducing to any appre 
clable extent the supply of labor required for farming operations, the indus 
trial growth of the South has stimulated the diversification of agriculture, 
nnd has very greatly enlarged the home markets for a wider range of products 
of the farm and garden. The withdrawal of a very considerable population 
from farming for mere self-support of most primitive nature, and the migra 
tion of all these people to the factory towns and small mill villages, has trans- 
ferred their support to those who farm for profit or follow market-gardening 
us a business ’ 

Any large manufacturing center in the South will illustrate how largely 
the building of mills has thrown upon the surrounding country the support of 
a large population which has no time to raise garden truck, but has money 
with which to buy more abundantly than ever was known before the coming 


of the mills. 


Perhaps the greatest benefit that has been bestowed upon the South by 
the growth of manufacturing is the giving of continuous and protitable em- 
ployment to a vast number of people who never before knew what steady 
work and good wages meant Particularly is this true of the cotton-manu 
facturing industry of the Piedmont region and further in the Southeast. For 
the most part, the operatives employed in the cotton mills have been drawn 
from the mountain regions, and the benefit that has been bestowed upon this 
class of people can be appreciated only when opportunity is given for per 
sonal study of their condition, past and present, 


The cotton mill has made of these backwoods folks industrious and pros 
perous citizens. Families that were reared in rude huts, under most primitive 


conditions, rarely seeing any actual money, and lacking nearly all that makes 
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up modern civilization, now occupy comfortable homes in the mill villages, 
live in comfort, have money in bank, and constitute a desirable class of indus- 
trious mill help. Without the advent of manufacturing industries this great 
resource of the South would have remained undeveloped and _ practically 
unknown. 

Industrial development everywhere tends to concentrate population in the 
cities. Each succeeding decennial census sees a larger percentage of the total 
There is no diminution of 
Each 


center where people are gathered seems to exercise a continually increasing 


population of the country gathered in the cities. 
population in the country, but the increase is more rapid in the cities. 


power of attraction, and the growth of cities seems to progress more and more 
rapidly. It is customary among students of social conditions to regret this 
tendency and to see only evil in the concentration of population in the cities, 
great and small. True, there are conditions in urban life that are to be 
deplored, but, on the other hand, the growth of cities, towns and villages has 
been of inestimable value to the people themselves, both individually and col- 
lectively. 

The drawing of people together in manufacturing communities in the South 
has been of incalculable value, not alone to the individual citizens, but as well 
to the South as a whole. The people who have thus been brought together 
enjoy advantages for self-improvement which never before were within their 
reach. The sparse and scattered population of purely agricultural regions 
ennnot support schools in such number and of such excellence as are easily 
possible in every town and city. The same is true of churches. In the more 
active life of the industrial centers there is a continuous development of 
energy and ability for which there is neither inspiration nor opportunity in 
the seclusion of farm or forest. It is hardly saying too much to assert that 
the discipline and inspiration of industrial life are doing more in a single 
generation to bring out the abilities of the people themselves than any other 
influences have done through many generations of Southern life. 

This result is manifest, from the executive heads to the lowest laborers in 
the manufacturing industries of the South. One of the most interesting feat- 
ures that is disclosed by a study of the personnel of the factories of the South 
is the surprisingly large proportion of Southern-born and Southern-bred men 
who fill the responsible positions and bear the real burden of the business. 
And for the most part these are men who have had neither ancestral influence 
nor early training calculated to fit them for such position. In most cases 


+ 


their fitness has been discovered only when necessity has forced them to 


apply themselves to industrial pursuits. There is no greater tribute to the 
energy and ability of Southern men than the record of their conspicuous suc- 
cesses in industrial enterprises for which they were never trained or educated. 

Developing manufactures have thus discovered in a people generally re- 
garded as agricultural by nature, inclination and training many men of 
marked ability in industrial occupations requiring business acumen, mechan- 
ical genius and executive faculty. There are many such men who have not 
only left their impress on the South, but also have made themselves felt in 
the larger industrial life of the nation. 

Industrial expansion is freeing the South from exclusive dependence upon 
agriculture, and thus is greatly increasing the material prosperity and _ sta- 
bility of that part of the country. No region that depends wholly upon agri- 
culture ever is sure of continuous prosperity. There are years when the 
farmers are phenomenally prosperous, as witness the past year in Kansas and 
some other Western States, but the vicissitudes of agriculture are such as 
constantly to menace the prosperity of the farmers, particularly when they 
raise only the great staples for the world’s markets. 

The South has its periods of plenty and adversity as the cotton crop fluctu- 
ates, but the constantly increasing importance of the mining and manufactur- 
ing industries tends to preserve the equilibrium of business. This is effected in 
two ways—by diversifying agriculture to meet the requirements of a growing 
mill population, and by the continuous circulation of a vast amount of capital 
employed by the manufacturing industries in the employment of labor and the 
purchase of material. 

The manufacturing industries of the South depend wholly upon native 
materials. Practically nothing they use is imported, or even brought from 
other parts of the United States. Iron ore, coal, cotton and lumber are the 
great foundations of the manufacturing interests of the South, and the devel- 
opment of these resources means the creation of new wealth, not the expendi- 
ture of capital for the purchase of materials elsewhere to be worked up in the 
South. 


This is peculiarly a Southern condition. New England, the oldest, busiest 
and most advanced manufacturing section of the country, produces but little 
of the materials consumed in her industries, but must go to Pennsylvania for 
iron and coal, and to the South for cotton and for much of the lumber that is 
required. 

The South, therefore, enjoys a peculiar advantage in finding at home all 
the materials for her industries, and it is self-evident that the utilization of 
these vast resources at home is immeasurably more advantageous than the 
sale of the materials to manufacturers in other sections of the country. It is 
very clear that the circulation within the South of the several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in continual use by the manufacturing industries adds more 
than can be estimated to the general prosperity of that section and to the 
stability of its well-being. 
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The intluence of the industrial development of the South is manifest in 
eyery branch of business and in every walk of life. It is evident in the im- 
provement and increased prosperity of the railroads, to which the manufac- 
turing interests supply an enormous volume of traffic. The same influence 
shows itself in banking and in mercantile business, and even coastwise com- 
merce derives very material benefit from this continuous expansion of 


jndustry. 
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To sum it all up, my analysis of Southern conditions demonstrates to my 
entire satisfaction that the increased and ever-growing prosperity of the South 
and the betterment that is manifest in every phase of life is due to the growth 
of manufacturing more than to any other cause. 


Qo wd eereK— 
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Although the State of Maryland is not included in any of the accepted 
geographical divisions of the country, its omission from consideration in 
any general review of Southern railway development would render such 
review incomplete in many respects. 

In 1828 the attempt was first made in this 
country to construct a railroad adapted alike to 
the transportation of passengers and freight. 
The Erie canal had cut off the trade which Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore had hitherto received 
from the West, and as the project of a canal 
from the city of Baltimore to the Ohio was 
regarded by many as impracticable, the mer- 
chants of that city, in 1827, procured the charter 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. On July 4, 
1828, its construction was begun, the first act 





being performed by the venerable Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, the only surviving signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. At the close 
of the ceremony of breaking ground Mr. Car- 








roll said: “I consider this among the most 
important acts of my life, second only to that of 


Jonn P. MEANY. 


Signing the Declaration of ludependence, if even 
scond to that.” In the fall of 1829 the laying of the rails within the city of 
Baltimore was begun. On May 22, 1830, the first section of fifteen miles, to 
Ellicott’s Mills, was opened. Like all others constructed at the time, it was an 
uusubstantial structure, with longitudinal sills, on which was placed a thin 
bar or strap of iron. Although locomotive engines had obtained some use in 
England and two or three had been imported into the United States, this road 
continued for nearly a year after its opening to be operated by horse-power. 
An ingenious but unsuccessful attempt was made to propel the trains by the 
use of sails. As some more eflicient power than that of horses seemed indis- 
pensable, the company, on January 4, 1851, invited proposals for the construe- 
tion of a steam engine for its use, “which, when in operation, must not exceed 
three and one-half tons in weight,and must,on a level road, be capable of draw- 
ing, day by day, fifteen tons, inclusive of the weight of the wagons, fifteen miles 
per hour.” In response, three engines were offered to the company. One only, 
constructed by Phineas Davis of York, Pa., was accepted as coming up to the 
required specifications. Although this engine was incapable of surmounting 
any considerable grades, it served to assure the officers of the company of the 
practicability of working their railroad by steam-power. In the annual report 
of the company for 1831, its president, Philip E. Thomas, stated that, “by 
any improvements made in the application of working-power, an immense 
reduction in the cost of transportation and an increase of velocity had been 
effected. 
cylindrical and conical car wheels, invented by the chief engineer of the com- 


Among the most valuable of these improvements is the combined 


any, Mr. Jonathan Knight, which have been found of the utmost importance 
hy the facility they afford of turning curves. By the aid of this highly valuable 
improvement every doubt is removed of our ability to employ locomotive 
engines upon the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This discovery is the more impor- 
tant to us inasmuch as from the surface of the country over which our route 
Hust be constructed numerous curves in the tracks will be unavoidable: and 
the great advantage in this form of wheel consists in their so readily accom- 
modating themselves to the degrees of curvature upon the road that there 
scarcely appears to be any perceptible obstacle to the passage of cars over 
them greater than on a straight line.” 

The next important one was the South Carolina, begun in 1830 and opened 
lor trattic in 1833 for its whole length (135 miles). At that time it was the long- 
est continuous line of railroad in the world. 

Th charter of the South Carolina Railroad was granted on December 19, 
1827, and authorized the corporation, under the name of “South Carolina 
Canal & Railroad Co.,” to establish railroad communication between Charles- 
ton and the Savannah river ator near Hamburg, or any other pointson the same 
tiver judged necessary, with the right to build branches at any time from the 
iain stem to Camden or Augusta, with the option to construct independent 
lines from these places to Charleston. The capital stock authorized was 7000 
Shares of $100 each, and the company was empowered to organize when 3500 
Shares should be subscribed and 10 per cent. paid in thereon. The exclusive 
use of the routes, with exemption from taxation on the capital stock and real 
estate for thirty-six years, was granted, no restrictions or limits being imposed 
48 to the period of the company’s existence or the rate of dividends it might 
bay. Transportation charges were not to exceed five cents per mile for pas- 
Sehgers and thirty-five cents per 100 pounds for every 100 miles on heavy 
freight. 
teen persons, on whom were conferred the usual privileges of locating and 


The board of directors, including the president, was to consist of thir- 


Operating the road, imposing tolls, declaring dividends, ete. They were, how- 
ever, made personally responsible for any pecuniary obligations that might be 


incurred and not paid beyond the amount of capital stock subscribed. Tres 
pass on the line was made a misdemeanor punishable by not less than one 
month’s imprisonment. The work was required to be begun in two years and 
finished within six years from the date of the charter, 

The first step after obtaining the charter was taken in February, 1828, 
when the Charleston Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report on the effects of railways upon the trade and general interests 
of the city. Early in March, 1828, Major Black of the committee presented a 
very able report on the subject, which was followed by preliminary surveys 
of the route as far as Hamburg. The results being considered satisfactory, 
subscription-books were opened on Mareh 15 in Charleston, Columbia, Camden 
and Hamburg. The charter made the subscription of 3500 shares within six 
days necessary, and this was accomplisiied by the citizens of Charleston alone. 
On May 12, 1828, the company was organized, William Aiken being chosen its 
first president. 

The earliest estimates fixed the cost of the road, with a small equipment, 
at from $405,000 to $595,000, The rail contemplated was to weigh from fifteen 
to seventeen tons per mile, and was to be laid, for the most part, on pile founda 
tion. The final surveys and location of the road were completed under the 
supervision of Horatio Allen, who acted as chief engineer of the road for some 
years afterwards. In December, 1850, the first contract was let for the con 
struction of four miles. The contracts fer the rest of the eastern division to 
Branchville were let during the following years. Thirty miles of the western 
division were put under contract in March, 1831, and all except three and one 
half miles of the remainder in the following June. 

The eastern division—sixty-t wo miles—was opened for tratlic on November 
7.1832. In February, 1833, it was opened to Medway—seventy-two miles—and 
in October, 1823, the entire line to Hamburg was completed. 

This was the first railroad of more than 100 miles in length constructed in 
the United States. It was the first railroad on which the United States inail 
was carried. The first American-built locomotive, the “Best Friend,” was run 
upon it. The first trials of this famous engine took place on December 9 and 
13, 1830. On the last day’s trial an average run ef fourteen miles an hour was 
made. Later, with forty to fifty passengers, the “Best Friend” made a run 
averaging sixteen miles an hour, and made ona straight line from seventeen to 
twenty-one miles an hour. In those early days this was considered a very fast 
“Best Friend” came to an untimely end in the summer of 1831 by 
The engine 


run. The 
being exploded, a negro fireman having stopped the safety-valve. 
was afterward rebuilt at Charleston, but the name of it was changed to “The 
Phoenix.” 

It was on the South Carolina Railroad that eight-wheel passenger and 
freight cars were first introduced. That was in July, 1837, and the idea, like 
so many other brilliant ones affecting the construction and operation of our 
railroads, originated with Horatio Allen. 

Encouraged by the construction and successful operation of the Charleston 
& Hamburg road, as the South Carolina Railroad was popularly called, cer 
tain enterprising persons conceived the idea of opening an avenue through to 
the Ohio river. In pursuance of this idea the Louisville, Cincinnati & Charles 
ton Railroad Co. was chartered in 1835 by the legislatures of Kentucky, Ten 
nessee, North and South Carolina to construct a railroad from Charleston, by 
way of Hamburg, to Louisville and Cincinnati. Although many and substan 
tial privileges were granted in aid of the project, the time was not ripe for so 
great an undertaking, and it was abandoned, first in Kentucky, then in Ten 
nessee, and finally in North Carolina. The South Carolina organization alone 
remained, and this purchased the South Carolina Railroad in 1837, and finished 
the Columbia branch in 1842. The Louisville, Cincinnati & Charleston Rail 
road Co. and the South Carolina Canal & Railroad Co. were formally consoli 
dated under the name of “The South Carolina Railroad Co.” on January 1, 
1844. The first president of the consolidated company was Col. James Gads 
den, who afterwards negotiated the Gadsden treaty with Mexico. 

The following statement shows the section of railroad first built in each of 


the Southern States: 


Year 

Name of Railroad First Built in State, and Termini Miles. opened 

Maryland 7 taltimore & Ohio—Baltimore to Ellicott’s Mills 15.00 1830 
District of Columbia..Washington Branch R. R.—Relay House, Md., to 

Washington, D. C 1.0) 18° 

Virginia Keenan Chestertield—Richmond to Chestertield Mines 13.00 1831 
West Virginia Baltimore & Ohio— Harper's Ferry to opposite Han 

cock 39.00 1842 

North Carolina Petersburg— Petersburg, Va., to Blakely, N. © 63.00 1833 
South Carolina South Carolina Canal & R. R.—Charleston to a point 

west , 7.00 1830 

Georgia Central—Savannah to a point west 9.00 1837 

Florida... : St. Joseph & Tola—St. Joseph to Lake Wimico 8.00 1836 

Alabama Tuscumbia to Deeatur 45.50 IN34 

Mississippi Vicksburg & Jackson—Vicksburg to Jackson 14.00 1841 
Tennessee Nashville & Chattanooga—Nashville to Murfrees 

boro . : 30.00 1851 

Kentucky.......... Lexington & Ohio—Lexington to Frankfort 29.00 1835 
Pb eeansasicns . Lake Ponchartrain—New Orleans to Lake Ponchar 

train . - : san 5.00 1831 

Missourl............ Pacific—St. Louis to a point west ated akic ne . 6.00 1852 

Arkansas Memphis & Little Rock—Memphis ‘ 5.00 1857 
Texas .Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado—Harrisburg to 

Richmond 32.00 
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rhe progress of construction of railroads in the South up to 1860 had not 
een especially rapid in ¢ irison other sections of the country, as in 
e fourteen States covers by this review there were at that time only 10,352 
los « linn pres i 1 ivernge of only 11.66 miles of railroad to each 
PM square miles of te vo and of 205 ile of railroad to each 1000 of popu 
tion Is en IS6e nt “vt “ i is practically suspended, and in 
( period of eiz enrs., up to the close of S73, the extensions of old 
lit and the construction of te ods io e entire section of country south 
of Maryland and east of the Mississippi river aggregated only 4200 miles, an 
crease of about 456 per cen igainst an increase of 3700 miles, or 260 pet 

I in 1 « States of Missou Arkansas and Texas 
As may be readily comp wnded, the South had not sufficiently recovered 
from the disasters of the | War to withstand the far-reaching effects of 


i panic of such wide proportions as that which burst upon the country in S73, 
ind the ten States from Virginia to Louisiana (comprised in the South Atlantic 
ind Gulf groups) did net present to capital an inviting field for the exploita- 


tion of new railroad enterprises In msequence, the aggregate increase of 


ileage in these States in IST? was only 1455 over the total of IS75, an increase 


of less than 10 per cent. in the aggregate, and an average increase of only 287 


les per veal 


In July, IST7, es from the panie of 1873 manifested 


themselves, and the iv maintained throughout IS7S, becom 


and drew to a close, gold declining 


December 17 


ne more 


here 


par on January, S62, as a 


result of the government ection in selling, earlier in the year, $50,000,000 of 


Hh, per cent. bonds in antic restimption of specie 


puyments on 


January 1, S70 


Che following extracts from “A Study in Railway Statistics,” by this writer, 
ind published in Poor Manual in 1900, presents a review of the progress of 
work in the ten years from ISSLT to 1Sh0 


“In a country like our own the reaction following a protracted period of 
depression, such as existed in the years IST3-78, is accompanied by a constantly 
nereasing demand for desirable corporate securities to such an extent that 
the ordinary channels of investment are speedily choked to overtlowing. The 
superabundant capital of su periods naturally seeks those fields offering the 
hest return, and of these none is so popular with the majority of investors as 
he securities of railway « ' When such securities of the established 
corporations are practicall ill absorbed, then capital seeks permanency in 
bew ventures 

The unparalleled impetus given to business enterprises of all kinds by the 
resumption of specie payments January 1, S70, gave an impulse to the con 
struction of railroads in s country such as has never been exyp rienced in 
ony country since that syst f transportation was inaugurated. In the ten 
years beginning with ISSL there were added to the mileage of the country no 
less than 7 02 miles of anilroad, at cost for construction and equipment of 
S4.500,000,000, this sum including, of urse, the cost of betterments to old 
lines The avernge annual ex litures on railways in this period equalled 
SISO OOOO) 

“During these ten vears, | nt close of the years ISSO and 1890, the 
country and the world at la Witnessed one of the most extraordinary 
ichievements of our people in the unprecedented extension of our great trans 
portation system, accompanied by a corresponding development in the perfec 
tion of the details of workin is wellas a steady decrease in the charges for 
the transportation of freight aba passengers 

“The expansion of the railway system of the country in this period from a 
total length in 1TSSO of 03.262 miles to 166.054 miles in 1890, representing an 
increase of T5502 miles, ¢ nearly SO per cent., was one of the most remark 

able achievements in the internal development of this country, where magnitfi 
cent achievements have become so general as to rarely excite wonderment 
except among fore ners rhe magnitude of the work accomplished, however, 
can be better comprehended when, as is shown elsewhere, the construction 
between ISSO and 1S00 tion in the forty-tive 


was equal to the entire construc 
, | 


iles in excess of the 


New 


~ IS80 to 1S regate mileage 


England, Middl 


tates fron i. and was ooo n 


at the end of ISOS in the sixteen St uprised in the 


Tes col 


and Central groups, 

“During these ten years the greatest activity in the construction of new 
lines of railroad was d splaved, as might have been « X prec ted, in the section of 
the country west of the Mississippi river and east of the Rocky mountains 
This section, subdivided into what is known as the Northwestern group and 
the Southwestern group, embraces the States of lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, which comprise the 
lirst-named group, and Missou Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and In in Territory, which comprise the Southwestern 
group. In the Northwestern there was an increase in the ten vears of 14.047 
miles, the total af the end of ISSO having been 12.547 miles. while at the end 
of IS00 there were in operation 27.214 miles of road rhis increase, enormous 
as it was, equalling 121.05 p cent, Was, nevertheless, exceeded by the 
increase in the Southwestern group, in which the mileage expanded from 
i4.0S5 miles in ISSO to S2.SSS miles in 1S00, the increase of 18.803 miles equal 
ling 185.5 per cent 

“While the period from 1SS0 ISXO was remarkable in many respects, it 


Was especially so in as far as the history of railway extensions is concerned 
bo having had, for 


11.000 les 


ninl periods, 21 


eXnmple tructed in 


md 12 


cons tWo separate vears the great totals 


WS2 miles of railroad, respectively: 


| in two separate bien 


77 and 21,095 miles, respectively; in two quinquennial periods 


294 and So! While in the two great triennial periods of 1881-83 and 


ISSO-SS there were built 56,044 miles, or 30 per cent. of the total railroad mile- 


e of the country in 1TS08, 


“South of the Ohio river the tion of railroads was also vigorously 


prosecuted, the more iniportant lines be 
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all 


Ltla & Danville—Danville, Va., to Portsmouth, Va., and branches...... 22.0 
\tlanta & Florida—Atlanta to Fort Valley, Ga nen eee ) Sta 
\ugusta, Gibson & Sandersville—Augusta to Sandersville, Ga............... cecteoeses © : 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley—Wilmington, N. C., to Mt. Airy, N. C., and branches.... | 
| tanooga, Rome & Columbus—Chattanooga renn., to Carrollton, Ga., and . 
bt ‘ salads areiiedicsaSite a alate ek hoe ae ane eee ein MEAT 1 ’ sl0l 
I ida xi Fla to Brooksville DE DOMMCMOER, SOC. ccccccecscccasesces ) } > 
Ceorgi Colembes tO MCIOMOUEM, GEA... cccccescccccccncevesecsnsoens \) the 
i rg ! BECO, GG. BH Petes FOR is ose cnsscvccncecescsscososses P 
Jacks W est—Jackse lle, I » Sant branches lt STA 
MI Marietta, Ga M pliy ab cl l 
\ n ucon to Athens l 
Pensacola & A ntic—Pensacola, Fla., to River J ction stineniul: ae ) 
Savannah, Americus & Montgomery—Lyons, Ga., to Hurtsbore, and from Hillsboro 
GD d.bc0 digs 6006605668 60.66.6068 66H 6OER 06 O6E46695 645.060080:05.00505 6 d0dNE 46006 045 KSE ECR OR CORG < ) 
Savannah & Western—Americus, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala., and branches........... 368.55 
South Atlantic & Ohio—Bristol, Tenn., to Big Stone Gap, Va...... 2... ccc cece cece wees 70.00 N 
Western North Carolina—Salisbury, N. C., to Paint Rock, Tenn., and branches...... 327.55 : 


“In this section also the older corporations were not to be distanced by their 


younger competitors in the race for territorial expansion, and in conseque! 
many important extensions of their lines were buili. 
latter half of the decade was the surprising activity displayed in Georgia and 


in the mineral regions of Alabama.” 




















STATEMENT SHOWING MILEAGE OF RAILROAD ConstTReCTED BY YEARS FROM 1881 TO 
INCLUSIVE, IN THE STATE OF MARYLAND AND District OF COLUMBIA, THE So 
ATLANTIC AND GULF AND MIssissiprt VALLEY STATES, AND STATES OF MIss« 
ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 

1 State of Maryland and District of Columbia 
Mad vd Md. and Ma. and Mad Vd Mad | 
I). ¢ 1). ¢ I>. « I. « I). « 
Years Miles Years Miles Years Miles Years Miles Years Mi 
1SS1 2 1% 11.50 1S90 16.20 1894 2 40 1S9S 15 
ISS? ‘ 1S INS ao 1805 1.33 N99 19 
T) ISSS ” 1 1S 27 00 1900) 
200 1889 Iso 1 ) S97 1901 42 
" 52.50 
9 South Atlantic XN 

Va. W. Va S. ¢ Ga r 

Years Miles Miles Miles Miles Mi 
ISSI He 11.00 52.00 103.50 14 
r- 107.10 29.25 16.80 27 

KN" 102.00 134.00 10.75 54.80 ] 

{ 18.00 85.00 95, 75 gS 00 IN 

l 13.00 21.00 100.00) 133.75 2 

: 97 50 101.9 125.50 149.67 my 
rs 90.45 23028 2 
S 199.47 $50.12 15 
4 $8.54 338.00 133.29 
169.85 3AS.26 12 
4 199.32 289.7 S 
2 8.80 81.12 1 
».62 168.99 lt 
1S 19 6 60 l 
| 66 18.18 ry 
12.18 16.96 N 
" 750 12.01 24 
“ 15 16.00 17 
9 50 1239.70 135 
) 68 163.90 SI 
, 0) 2. 35 90.59 rv 


















3. Gulf and Mississippi Valley States 
labama Mississippi Tennessee Kentucky Louisia 
\ : Miles Miles Miles Miles Mi 
18.00 76.50 56.33 142.30 229.0 
70.00 165.44 72.70 
s 177.10 $7.40 106.7 
INS4 96.26 55.99 24 
20,40 7.00 i. , 
1NN¢ 44.56 40.44 70.05 4 
INST OS, 20 73.85 198.74 9.4 
ISSS ONo.oe 201.64 LS eae 11 
1NS9 169.00 172.50 194.52 
ISS 2N0.S81 163.70 170.93 
INO] 162.18 2.01 31.13 
ISu2 wd 73 14.09 
3 57.61 SS 45.31 
1804 16.10 5 0.33 
1895 51.48 7.05 eee 
INH 11.01 »D.00 41.07 
1N9 125.68 9? 20 28 00) 
RON 150.20 41.00 6.00 
160.19 109.54 65.25 
14 156.47 153.26 79.53 
11 103.15 110.90 125.13 
$. States of Missouri, Arkansas and Teras 
Missouri Arkansas Texas Missouri Arkansas Tex 
Years Miles Miles Year Miles Miles Mil 
{ ‘ 1,669.40 1802 » 0183.49 14.90 234 
1,005.54 189 126 
1 ) IN S41 
ey 113.0 180 2 
\ 1” yt) 1896 SI 
‘ +h 180 St 
; 1. 1898 iN0 
g 2 1809 7 
1900) 1 
0 1901 550 
S ENT Suowine Toran MILE IN Fact rie SOUTHERN STATES IN 1880, 
’ \ ’ 
1880 1890 1% 
Ss es Miles 
1,019 
r ! 21 





10,541 





48,989.26 


61,744 
In ISSO there were in the ten States comprised in the South Atlantie and 
Gulf groups 173 railroad corporations, this number including companies whos: 
lines were at that time operated by other corporations under lease or oth 
agreement. The total length of all lines within that section increased durin: 


the twenty-one years from 1SS81 to 1901, inclusive, 21.994 miles to 39.443. th 


rate of increase equalling 142 per cent. In 1890, when the total mileage o 


these groups was 37,129 miles, the number of corporations had increased t 
“10, Of which only 195 were operating companies, the other 182 being com- 
panies whose lines were leased to the active corporations. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the number of corporations from 173 i1 
ISSO to 375 in 1900, the tendency to the absorption of weaker lines by the 
creater corporations and the growth of systems which is so general throughout 


A notable feature of the 
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all sections of the country, but at the moment most noticeable in the Western 
States, has also been active in the South. 

The appended statement presents interesting statistics showing the expan 
sion by consolidation, extension, etc., of the eleven largest corporations in all 
the States but Missouri, Arkansas and Texas: 

STATOMENT SHOWING THE OPERATIONS OF ELEVEN OF THE LEADING SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
SYSTEMS, COMPARING 1880 AND 1900 
Mileage, December 31, 1880. Mileage, December 31, 1900. 
Leased, eased, 


operated, operated, 
controlled and controlled and 











Owned. trackage. Total. Owned. trackage. Total. 
Name of Company. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Baltimore & Ohio............ 1,129.83 1,566.23 } 3,744.37 
Chesipeake & Ohio.......... 43680 —..... 436.80 1,558.00 
Norfolk & Western.......... 42800 _..... $28.00 1,554.65 
DEE scanscadiensesoencess y 1,208.32 3,711.22 6,931.79 
Atl ic Coast Line? 2.00 737.45 
Plant System?..... 18.00 684.98 55.45 
Seaboard Air Line* wes te 83656 ates 936.80 60.65 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co. 4.00 305.00 82.50 
Louisville & Nashville....... 397.97 1,839.20 516.23 
Nas! ville, Chatt. & St. Louis. 55.00 508.50 136.82 
Mobile & Obio............226. WE neces 507.10 160.60 914.46 
8,846.16 2,815.12 11,661.28 18,324.74 8,005.80 26,330.54 


onsolidation in 1894 of the Richmond & Danville Railroad and other companies. 

Not in existence as a system in 1880. 

luring the period of twenty years covered by the above table, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1881, to December 31, 1900, it will be seen that the mileage operated 
by the eleven systems given shows an increase of 14,669.26 miles, of which 
78.58 were in mileage owned and 5190.68 in leased mileage. Of the mileage 
owned, 6548.21 miles were added through construction of the parent com 
panies, 670.32 miles by consolidation of lines that were separately operated in 
1880, and 2244.30 by construction and extension since 1880 of the said consoli- 
dated lines; also 55 miles previously leased, but net consolidated with lessor 
company—total 7966.72 miles, from which deduct lines abandoned, ete., 47.99 
miles, leaving a net increase of 7918.73 miles, as above. Of the increased 
leased mileage, 1705.94 miles were in operation in 1880; 3078.11 miles were 
added subsequently through construction, and “trackage” during the period 
increased 554.34 miles, making a total of 5287.74 miles. From this deduct 
decreases through consolidation, surrender, ete., 155 miles, and net sundry 
lines abandoned, 2.71 miles—total 157.71 miles, leaving net increase in leased 
lines 5190.68 miles, as shown above. 

One of the most important events of recent years in the line of railway 
development in the South was the opening, in June, 1900, of the Seaboard Air 
Line as a through line to Tampa, Fla., which event was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

The nucleus out of which has grown the present Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way system was the old Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad, extending from Ports- 
mouth, Va., to Weldon, N. C., a distance of eighty miles. The principal owners 
of that road were also interested in the Raleigh & Gaston Railroad, extending 
from Weldon to Raleigh, N. C., about ninety-eight miles, and the Raleigh & 
Gaston Railroad Co. in turn controlled the Raleigh & Augusta Air Line, from 
Raleigh to Hamlet, N. C., also about ninety-eight miles. So that as long ago 
as ISSO the ownership of the line from Portsmouth, Va., to Hamlet, N. C., 
may be said to have been held in a sort of a community of interests. The direct 
control of the Raleigh & Gaston and of the Raleigh & Augusta Air Line passed 
eventually to the Seaboard & Roanoke, but at what time does not appear. In 
1882 the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad Co. acquired control of the Carolina 
Central Railroad, extending from Wilmington to Shelby, N. C., a distance of 
242 miles, and afterwards shared the control with the Raleigh & Gaston Rail- 
road Ce. In 1884 the Raleigh & Gaston built the Louisburg branch, ten miles, 
and the Raleigh & Augusta Air Line was extended from Hamlet to Gibson, 
N. C., ten miles, in the same year. The Carolina Central was extended from 
Shelby to Rutherfordton, twenty-five miles, in 1887. At about this time the 
railroad began to be known as the Seaboard Air Line system,and it is probable 
that this was when the Seaboard & Roanoke acquired control of the Raleigh 
& Gaston. At any rate, the acquisition was first made public at this time. 
.. 285 miles, 


The system then extended from Portsmouth, Va., to Gibson, N. ¢ 
and from Wilmington to Rutherfordton, N. C., 267 miles, and there were 
branches to Louisburg and to Pittsboro, twenty-two miles. The Baltimore 
Steam Packet Co., running steamers between Baltimore, Newport News, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, was operated in connection with the railroad, and a New 
York connection was supplied by the Old Dominion line of steamships, in 
Which the Seaboard Air Line held a large interest. 

About April 1, 18989, a connection was made with the Norfolk & Western 
system through the construction of the Durham & Northern Railroad, from 
Henderson to Durham, N. C., forty-two miles. The Roanoke & Tar River 
Railroad, extending from a connection with the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad 
to Lewiston, N. C., was constructed in 1887 and leased to the Seaboard & 
Roanoke Railroad Co. The construction of the Georgia, Carolina & Northern 
Railroad, to run from Monroe, N. C., to Atlanta, Ga., was commenced about 
the same time, and was added to the system as fast as completed. The line 
Was opened on April 24, 1892. The Palmetto Railroad, from Hamlet, N. C.. to 





Cheraw, S. C., was added to the system in 1895, being leased to the Raleigh & 
igusta Air Line Railroad Co. ; 

In the fall of 1898 a syndicate headed by John L. Williams & Sons of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Middendorf, Oliver & Co. of Baltimore bought a controlling 
iterest in the Seaboard Air Line. These persons were already principal 
owners of the Georgia & Alabama. Early in the following year they bought 
a controlling interest in the Florida Central & Peninsula. These three lines 

rm the basis for the new consolidation. When taken over, their mileage, 
stocks and bonds were substantially as follows: 

Mileage. Bonds 
Seaboard Air Line 951 $14,160,000 
‘orgia & Alabama 157.8 5,405,000 
rida Central & Peninsula 941 24,500,000 9,820,000) 
Total 2,350.4 $41,108,650 $29,385,000 


STATEMENL’ SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE RAILROADS DOMICILED 
IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF AND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STATES 
(ELEVEN STATES) FOR THE YEARS 1880, 1890 AND 1900. 


LSSO 1890, 1900 
Miles railroad operated.... 4 ‘ 14,243.12 24,123.68 33,375.97 
Passengers carried. ‘ 7,463,694 33,170,601 38,748,090 






Passenger mileage beware 329,481,519 1,156,555,080 1,494,948,815 
Tons freight moved ‘ . , 15,866,522 71, ob 105,939,011 
Freight mileage...... 1,645,676,142 7.540,077,034 16,308,409, 100 


Traflic earnings: 





eee ro . $11,577,385 $28,985,693 $35,812,587 
Freight we 35,4% } 78,068,917 120,183,947 
Miscellaneous 8,404,888 14,041,700 








Total... 
Net earnings ‘ we . 
Interest paid. ; : 11,264, 
Dividends paid... ia si Seicicalans 3,510,426 6,615,370 


In explanation of the above table and the difference between the mileage 
shown and that actually within those States, it should be borne in mind that 
as it is impossible to arrive at the earnings of railroads according to their 
mileage in each State, the figures shown are only for such lines as are appor 
tioned to these groups of States according to the system followed for many 
years by Poor's Manual of Railroads. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING, FOR LEADING TRUNK LINES OF RAILROAD IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES, A SUMMARY FOR THE YBARS 1880, 1890 AND 1900, or THEIR CAPITAI 


STOCKS AND BONDED DEBTS, MILEAGE OWNED AND MILEAGE OPERATED, PASSENGER 
TRAFFIc, FREIGHT TRAFFIC, EARNINGS, EXPENSES AND NET EARNINGS. 


1880. 1890. 1900. 
Number of railroad systems................... S 8 11 
Miles railroad owned....... MOP e rr ety  e rer ee 4,121.66 7,840.32 14,922.00 
RE Maa péaccawadcaticeenesaes $100,589,270 $285, 868,612 $500, 884,500 
a Se cree on 90,454,920 255,783,641 540,433,839 


Total stock and bonds............ $191,044,190 $1,041,318,339 





Capital stock per mile railroad owned deaee $24,405 $33,500 
Bonded debt per mile railroad owned......... 21,946 36,219 
Total stock and bonds per mile...... $46,351 $69,085 $69,719 














Miles railroad operated.. Pateeeamadare anew 4,168.56 11,357.11 
Passengers carried.......... 21,579,146 $1,717,224 
Passenger movement (passengers one mile).. 72,466,184 1,319,015,454 
Freight moved (toms).......... 810,191 85,937,212 
Freight movement (tons one mile) 5,767,904,118 17,040, 797,092 
Passenger earnings............ ; $5,042,001 $20,090,325 $29,027,885 
a. Ser whenever hen 15,864,112 45,942,084 107,219,694 
Other CAarnings......csccccseseeses biddte wean 2,998,979 6,12 11,606,888 
Grass COPMIMS. .ccccccsoscccccces Serer err $23,905,092 $72,160,704 $147,854,467 
Operating expenses.............+6- 13,909,505 17,293,049 101,721,310 


MOE CASMENBS, 000ccescces $9,995 587 $24,867,655 $46,133,157 
STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL TRACK MILEAGE, EQUIPMENT, CAPITALIZATION AND BONDED 
Dest OF ALL STREET RAILWAYS AND TRACTION LINES (CITY, SURBURBAN 
AND INTERURBAN) IN THE FOLLOWING SIXTEEN STATES. 


Total track Motor Passenger 

























mileage, ears cars, ete 
States. Miles No No tonds 

Maryland..... suenenenesss 393.80 1,222 360 $50,692,694 
District of Columbia pote beaquet 240.19 266 948 24,048,000 

Totals. i eer 633.99 1,488 1,308 $45,594,398 $74,740,094 
Virginia...... — : 262.97 186 336 $8901 250 $12,540,000 
West Virginia 114.00 21 173 3,203,000 3,949,000 
North Carolina ».51 35 70 4 S00 926.500 
South Carolina.. 68.00 16 24 62.000 2 850,000 
GREOKMIM c cccccceces ' 985.24 2038 209 OOo 9.610.000 
PR iknccncescuee 69.80 35 75 000 704,200 

TORBR. oii vcccess . 856.52 196 977 $22,953,050 $30,589,700 
Alabama.. ; 202.98 184 $2,936,000 $4,377,000 
Mississippi os . 36.56 4S 918,000 630,000 
Kentucky ° 256.83 303 11,252,000 11.224.200 
Tennessee. 275.94 140 8,903,000 7.544.000 
Louisiana. _ ‘ Seatanens 204.73 59 10,119,800 10.078.000 

Totals , - 977.04 1,648 734 $34,128,800 $33,853,300 
Missouri. 1,172.83 tod l $71,009,300 $66,698,670 
Arkansas. 18.80 19 1,020,500 1,330,500 
Texas 289.83 317 7,933,000 7,945,000 

BOR vce wank 1,511.46 1,100 2.015 $79,962,800 $75,974,170 


Recapitulation 








Maryland and Dist. of Columbia 1,488 1 398 $74,740,694 
South Atlantic States...... 2 1} 3,050 30,589,700 
Gulf and Mississippi Val. States 977.04 1,643 73 34,128,800 
Southwestern States............... 1,511.46 1,100 2,015 79,962,800 

GORE Wo csccecsetsiccceess . 3,978.01 4,727 5,034 $182,639,048 $215,157,864 





Florida Full of Prophecy 


By Governor William S. Jennings 





Twenty years ago, had some one dipped his pen into imagination and 
written, as a prophecy, the half that has actually been accomplished in Florida 
in the past two decades, he would have been called a dreamer of dreams too 
wild to be even entertaining. 

To predict the future, let us look into the past. Twenty years ago the State 
had a little more than 300 miles of railway and its rivers as means of transpor- 
tation and communication; today it has over 3500 miles of railway. Twenty 
years ago it had a population of 269,493 souls; now there are 535,689 people in 
Ilorida. The property of the State twenty years ago was valued at about 
$32.000,000; today it is over $300,000,000 in value. 

‘'wenty years ago there were less than a dozen banks in the State, with 
about $250,000 capital; now there are upwards of forty banks, with a capital 


of $3,000,000 and deposits aggregating $11,000,000, 








Pwenty years ago the middle and lower peninsula was almost an unbroken 
Wilderness; today railrouds and steamboats penetrate almost every quarter, 
nil thousands of busy workers are adding new miles of rails to the roads 
tlready built, while new roads and improved waterways are reaching out inte 
new territory rhe wilderness of twenty years ago is dotted over with thriv 
ing Villages, beautiful farms and groves and the happy homes of a prosperous, 
contented people, 

This is only a part of the growth of twenty Vvears. Who can with any cer 
tainty predict the future of the State’ It has for its known resources inex 
heustible beds of phosphate, immense deposits of Kaolin clay and fuller’s 
earth, with beds of cement, the area of which are as yet only conjectured, while 
iron and other metals and minerals are known to exist in quantities, but have 
not yet been examined to determine their extent. What is known to exist but 
suggests the existence of equally, if not more, valuable treasures hidden away) 
in the earth 

rhe streams and waters in and around the State teem with fish in endless 
variety, oysters, shrimp, giant craytish and sponge—illimitable wealth for the 
taking, while the forests hold fortunes in their billions of feet of lumber and 
their immense quantities of naval stores. Every section of the State can show 
its streams and great springs, exhaustless and unlimitable power for manufac 
tures of every description, or the generation of electricity for lighting purposes, 
for driving machinery or for transportation. All these things are at the door 
only waiting the moment to spring into active being. 

Phe experience of the past has shadowed forth the future, and a few years 
Will see Florida producing millions of pounds of sugar, her rice will be in every 
iarket, her cigars will be the joy of all lovers of fine tobacco, her fruit will be 
known and appreciated by all.and her vegetables will supply the wants of less 
favored sections, while her fish and oysters will reach every hamlet in the land 
These are the products Florida can promise from her land and her water, but 
these are not all 

We are getting a glimpse into the future through the opening door of the 
new century, and we can see railways and waterways reaching into every cor 
ner of the State. ‘Trains and steamboats and ships are gathering and transport 
ing the manifold products of land and water to the consumers, while factories 
are turning raw materials into cloth, earthenware, china, fertilizers, cement, 
starch, preserves, jellies and all varieties of canned goods. Florida, the con 
sumer, Will become Florida, the producer, and instead of buying to feed her 
people, will, from her abundance, sell to feed and clothe her neighbors. 

rhe varieties of stock food and the quantity that can be so easily produced; 
the fact that cattle, sheep, goats and hogs need but little and inexpensive pro 


tection against weather. and the ease with which animals are raised, and the 
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further fact that this condition is rapidly becoming thoroughly understood 


not alone by the steckmen of Florida, but by those of the North and West, 
warrants the belief that Florida will eventually become one of the greatest 
producers of beef, pork, mutton, butter and cheese in the Union. 


Sooner or later the manufacturers of fine pottery will find it to their adya 
tage to establish their factories near the kaolin-clay beds for convenience snd 


economy, and because the mild climate will enable them to readily convert 
raw material into ware at comparatively little cost. 

Florida is now shipping large quantities of timber and lumber to South 
American countries, but in the event of the early construction of an inter 


oceanic canal this business will increase to an enormous extent. That which 


leaves here now as lumber will then go in the shape of buildings, ready, on 
their arrival at their destination, to be put together for immediate use. The 
manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, moldings and other finishing work, alre: ly 
quite an extensive business, will within the next few years largely increase, 
because of the need to convert into merchantable material the timber of the 
exhausted turpentine farms, and this, too, will find its way to foreign mart> 

Our people need to learn something to help the progress of the State and to 
add to their own growing wealth. They need to learn that their forests should 
be guarded against destruction, that their fish and game must be protected to 
prevent wasteful killing, and that their fruits and vegetables should be care 
fully inspected and the packages branded before leaving the State, so that 
nothing but good, sound, ripe fruit and vegetables of the first quality only shall 
be put upon the market, to command the highest price wherever they are offered 
for sale. 

The total debt of Florida is $1,082,500, of which $148,000 is held by indi 
viduals, and the remainder, $884,500, is held by the several educational funds 
of the State, bearing interest at 3 per cent. She has no floating debt, and has 
the lowest tax-rate of any State in the Union except New Jersey. Extensive 
improvements have been made during the past year in the school properties of 
the State, and the work of remodeling the Capitol building is now in progress. 
The cost, when completed, will be $75,000, All these additional expenses that 
have been incurred have been met, and those to come will be met without any 
increase in the rate of taxation. No State in the Union is in better financi:! 
condition vr Las a brighter outlook for the future than has Florida. 


Sg fm 











Sugar Interests of 


By W. C. STUBBS 


the South 


Director of the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station 

















Any account of the resources of the South and a recital of their develop 
ment in the last twenty years would be incomplete without an article upon 
the sugar industry—an industry which, despite the many serious obstacles it 
has encountered, bas expanded until it occupies the larger portion of South 

Louisiana, a goodly part of East Texas, and 
rc : constitutes an important item in crop produc 
tion in all the counties adjacent to the Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic ocean in the States of Mis 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina, 

From De Boré’s first crop of $12,0007 in 
Louisiana, the annual output of sugar, syrup 
and molasses has grown in value far up into the 
millions rhe crop of 1900 in Louisiana alone 
required S55.000,000 to market it. If to this be 
added the sugar erop of Texas, now rapidly 
expanding, and the syrup crop of the small 
farmers, it would not be far wrong to place a 


value of at last $50,000,000 upon the sugar-cane 





industry of the Southern States 
While the increase in value has been enor 
¢ mous, the improvements in methods and ma 


chinery have been almost incredible De Boré’s small sugar-house, with its 


horse mill and iron kettle. has been supplanted by the modern central factory. 
with its ponderous nine-roller mills and crushers or diffusion batteries, with 
improved superheaters, clarifiers and filter presses, with the multiple vacuum 
efféts, with immense vacuum pans and capacious centrifugals 

Formerly the horses and oxen propelling the mills were sustained by the 
tops of cane loday the great boilers which generate the steam that propels 
the ponderous rolls and evaporates millions of tons of water from the 


extracted juice are “fueled” mainly with the refuse of the cane (bagasse) 


Which their own force has created. 

So complete has been the change that not only De Boré and his colleagues 
of that early day. but the ante-bllum planters—yea. even those who essayed 
the re-establishment of the industry after the Civil War—would be strangely 
out of place in a modern, ap-to-date central factory. 

rhe improvements have not been confined to the factory. Agriculture has 
kept an even pace with manufacture. The primitive plow and home-made 
drags have been supplanted long since by the improved steel turn-plow and 


revolving harrow, and these in their turn succeeded in late years by the disc 
plow, harrow and cultivator. limproved implements have largely displaced 
hand labor, and the hoe gang, formerly in evidence in every tield, is now being 
rapidly relegated to the realm of “innocuous desuetude” by the ingenious 
horse hoes and cultivators found on nearly every plantation. Even a cane- 
harvester, now being evolved from the brain of genius, is constantly expected 
and eagerly awaited every where as the first valuable contribution of the twen- 
tieth century to the sugar industry. 

Drainage is now recognized as the prerequisite of large production, and 
irrigation is discussed by all and practiced by a few as an essential to uni- 
formly good crops. 

The alluvial lands of the sugar country were once deemed of inexhaustible 
fertility, and an effort to supply artificially fertilizing ingredients thereto 
would have been regarded as the act of a madman or the dream of a visionary. 
yet the opening years of the present century find every planter applying eno 
mous quantities of tankage, cottonseed meal, acid phosphate, ete., to these 
very soils, and his act is amply justified by the annual increase of crop 
Science has demonstrated that properly-selected fertilizers judiciously applied 
will enhance acre yields even on the richest soils. 

A triennial rotation of plant cane, stubble cane and corn and cowpeas has 
been almost universally established, and so strong is the confidence in tl 
efficacy of this rotation that prices of $2 to $3 per bushel for cowpeas do no 
deter a single planter from its practice. 

This wonderful development has beeu attained amidst almost insuperable 
difficulties. Floods have repeatedly inundated entire sections and destroyed 
thousands of acres of cane. Pestilence, “that walketh in darkness,” has se\ 
eral times smitten the sugar districts. The Civil War completely prostrate 
the industry, and reconstruction kept it prostrate for many years thereafte! 
Healthful recuperation became visible only after the overthrow of the carpe 
bag government and the re-establishment of law and honesty. Low prices 
and unreliable labor have sometimes shorn the industry of all of its profits. 

Coolie-raised or bounty-fed sugars of other countries have occasionally, b) 
competition in our local markets, lowered the price of sugar below the cost of 
production. And lastly, perhaps the most formidable obstacle of all, is th 
want of permanency in our national legislation. a defect inherent in our for 
of government, which gives the people the opportunity every four years 0 
changing the political policy of the country. The apprehension of reciprocit) 


treaties with foreign countries by which sugar will suffer is today checking 
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seriously, but temporarily, let us hope, that progress of the industry which the 
capitalist and the planter would otherwise develop. 

\ll of these have militated against the advance of the sugar industry, and 
yet it has attained such a degree of excellence that Louisiana is now justly 
esteemed as the leader of the sugar-cane world, and is sending daily words 
ot intelligence and experience to every tropical sugar country. 

his progress, marvelous as it has been in the aggregate, has been achieved 
through much suffering, large expenditures of money, and unceasing activity 
of brain and hand, at times advancing with almost imperceptible gradations, 
at others with leaps and bounds. It can be proven that nearly every dollar 
made by the sugar-planters of the South since 1880 has been expended in the 
improvement of their estates and in the enlargements of their sugar-houses, 
until today they together represent an investment exceeding $100,000,000, 
Some idea of the progress in the march of improvement in the manufacture 
of sugar may be obtained when it is asserted that some sugar-houses in this 
State have been rebuilt three times in the last twenty years, each time with 
larzer and more improved machinery, to meet the increasing crops of the plan- 
tation and to decrease the cost of manufacture, for, be it remembered that an 
increase in the capacity of a sugar factory means a decrease in the cost of 
manufacture of a pound of sugar. 

hese are the results in the field and factory, but there are indirect results 
in the cities to which the sugar is shipped well worthy of mentioning. No 
agricultural industry contributes so much to the public carriers as sugar. Our 
railroads transport a large part of the cane from the fields to the factories. 
The average tonnage in Louisiana is about twenty-two tons. An average car 
will carry fifteen tons; therefore,each acre furnishes one and one-half carloads 
of cane, Which, at sixty cents per ton, about the average price paid, gives the 
railroads an income of $13.20 from each acre of cane grown. This is for the 
transportation of the raw material to the factory. Two tons of cane will give 
a barrel of sugar, and this must go to the market. Each acre will thus supply 
about eleven barrels of sugar, upon which freight varying from twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents per barrel will be collected. It is possible, therefore, 
for a railroad in a sugar section to realize at least $15 in freight for each acre 
of cane grown along its line. 

Compared with cotton, the profits of sugar-growing to a railroad is signifi- 
cantly emphasized. ‘The average yield of cotton in this State does not exceed 
half a bale per acre. It will therefore require two acres to furnish a bale of 
cotton and thirty bushels of cottonseed. If both are shipped to market over 
the railroad, the prevailing prices would not give the latter more than $2 to 
$2.50 in freight from two acres in cotton. 

The sugar industry has created in the cities of the country (mainly New 
Orleans, the largest American sugar market) various and valuable industries. 
factors, brokers and bankers receive and distribute its products and share 
in the profits. Warehouses obtain storage charges. Foundries and machine 
shops, employing thousands of skilled mechanics, are engaged in the supply 
and repair of sugar-house machinery. Cooper-shops manufacture the bar- 
rels and hogsheads used in casing the products. The implement men, the 
mule dealers, the coal and oil sellers, the fertilizer agents et id omne genus, 
are all conveniently established to solicit the trade of the planters. In fact, 
the sugar-planter of today may be regarded simply as a “money-changer,” 
exchanging every dollar received for labor, material, provisions and clothes. 
After careful investigation and patient study of the facts as they exist, it 
may be truly said that of the $35,000,000 annually received for the sugar 
grown in this State, every dollar is paid out as fast as received, and a portion 
of it doubtless finds its way to every State in the Union, creating an interstate 
commerce of nearly $70,000,000 annually. 

The following is an approximate distribution: 

To Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Alabama, New York and Illinois, $6,000,000 
for machinery. 

To Mississippi and Louisiana, for brick and lumber, $600,000. 

To Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana and Texas, for mules and 
horses, over 81,000,000, 

To Pennsylvania, Alabama, West Virginia and Texas, for coal and oil, 
$1,500,000, 

To Minnesota, Missouri and Kansas, for breadstuffs, $3,000,000. 

To Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and lowa, for stock feed, $3,000,000. 

To West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky, for wagons, car 
riages and agricultural implements, $500,000, 

ro Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Nebraska, for meats and lard, 
$3,000,000, 

To Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, for butter and cheese, $500,000, 

To Texas, Mississippi and Alabama, for beeves, exclusive of refrigerated 
beef from the West, $500,000, 

To Alabama, for lime for building purposes and for use in factories 
S500.000, 

To Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, for cooperage, $1,000,000. 

To Georgia, South Carolina and Tennessee, for cowpeas, $300,000, 

To Florida, South Carolina and Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Louisiana, for phosphates, cottonseed meal and tankage, $500,000, 

To Boston, St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, etec., for shoes, $1,500,000, 

To New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for clothes, $5,000,000, 

If there be anything left it is spent for notions, fruits and sundries, which 
are gathered from Maine to California. 

It will thus be seen that the development of the sugar industry in Louisiana 
his benefited nearly every section of the country. 

As before remarked, prior to the year 1880 the sugar crop was very pre- 
carious. Only once (in 1878) did the yield reach above 100,000 tons. 

In 1877 there was formed in the city of New Orleans the Sugar-Planters’ 
Association, which at once became a powerful factor in developing the indus- 
try. For the first time, in 1880, syrup was sent by the small sugar-houses to 
the larger factories to be grained into sugar. This was the beginning of the 
central-factory system in the State. In 1881 the Mississippi river commis- 
Sion was created by Congress, which. in addition to the improvement of the 


navigation of the Mississippi river, has also aided in the construction and 
maintenance of the levees, aud protected the lands from overflow. 

In 1885, through the action of the Sugar-Planters’ Association, the sugar 
experiment station was established, which has been of incalculable benefit 
to the planters of the State by its experiments in the field, laboratory and 
sugar-house. 

Since 1886 the industry has grown in acreage planted, in improvements, in 
fertilizing and cultivating the cane, as well as in the efficiency and capacity 
of the sugar-houses. 

It is true that the number of sugar-houses is gradually diminishing, but 
the aggregate capacity is yearly increasing. The following table, taken from 
Bouchereau’s Reports, shows the quantity of sugar raised in Louisiana from 
ISSO to the present year in tons of 2240 pounds: 





Tons Tons 
a Se 121,886 ae 1894 .. 317,306 
eer 71,304 eer 1895 ; . 237,720 
ere 136,167 1889. . FE . 282,009 
Pi éixvssensdns 128,318 Saccaxe 310,447 
_ SORT 72 1891 ‘ 1898. . 245,511 
1885 1892 . 201,816 1Syo os 147,164 
re 1893. ... isonce Soe 1900. . 1325 ,000 





1Estimated—not from Bouchereau. 


The crop just harvested for 1901 can as yet only be estimated. Notwith- 
standing the scarcity of labor and the early freezes caused a loss of perhaps 
10 per cent of the cane grown, it is believed that the crop will be the largest ou 
record, and will probably reach 350,000 long tons. 

An examination of the above table will show a steady increase from 1886 
up to the present, with fluctuations due to the prevailing seasons, In 1891 a 
prolonged drouth seriously injured the crop, while severe frosts are accounta 
ble for the small yields of 1886 and 1899, 

The cane heretofore cultivated throughout the South has been of the purple 
variety, with its ancestor, the “purple striped.” Many varieties have been at 
various times imported and tried without success, 

In recent years the sugar experiment station has imported a larger number 
of seedling canes, developed in the tropical islands. Of these seedlings, two 
have proven worthy of extensive trial, and accordingly have been distributed 
among the planters and farmers of the South. On the sugar experiment sta- 
tion they have done well in the field and sugar-house, and it is confidently 
expected that they will, when universally planted, largely increase the sugar 
output of this State. They came from Demerara, and are designated D. 74 
and D. 95. 

Many obstacles to sugar culture are such as are encountered in the culti- 
vation of any crop. Drouths and excessive rainfalls are injurious to crops 
everywhere, while severe cold frequently destroys the fruit crop, and some- 
times the wheat crop of the North and West. From a climatic standpoint the 
growing of sugar-cane presents no more obstacles than accompanies the cul- 
tivation of other crops. Year in and year out, it is about as certain as our 
cotton or wheat crops, and no one has yet assigned a failure in either of these 
crops to their being exotic and unadaptable to our climate. 

The most serious obstacle our planters have encountered in the past has 
been the occasional crevasses and overtlows destroying the growing cane. <A 
cane crop once destroyed requires several years for its reste .aon, and there- 
fore an overflow to a sugar-planter is almost fatal. Fortunately, the national 
government, after years of neglect and indifference, recognized its obligation 
to the riparian dwellers of the Mississippi in the creation of the Mississippi 
river commission in 1881, whose duty it is to improve the navigation of the 
river and works connected therewith. It therefore included the construction 
and maintenance of levees. This action on the part of the national govern- 
ment was promptly seconded and supplemented in Louisiana by the creation 
of levee districts, with power to issue bonds, levy and collect specific taxes, 
and erect and maintain efficient levees. From the issue of bonds and pro- 
ceeds of levee taxes, supplemented with appropriations from the Mississippi 
river commission, the levees of the State have been rebuilt, strengthened and 
raised everwhere three feet above the highest waters known. It is believed 
that the day of overflow is gone. There is a possibility that caving banks, 
crayfish holes, ete., may even now occasionally produce a crevasse and tem 
porarily overflow a restricted area of land, but a general overflow caused by 
extreme high water is now believed impossible. There are in the State about 
a dozen levee districts, each controlled by a separate board, the members of 
which are appointed by the governor of the State. These boards, with the 
assistance of the State engineers, build and maintain the levees of the State, 
utilizing the funds derived from taxes self-imposed by the dwellers in each 
district upon his own lands and products. They have succeeded, with the 
help of the national government, in erecting powerful levees everywhere at a 
cost high up in the millions, and have maintained them for years during flood 
periods. Such confidence is shown in these levees that the dwellers behind 
them feel almost as secure in flood seasons as those who occupy the bluff and 
hill lands of the State. The confidence of the financial world in them is 
exhibited in the high values of the bonds of the various levee boards, all of 
them being well above par. 

The greatest obstacle to the development of the sugar industry of Louisi- 
ana is now happily reduced to a minimum, if not entirely removed. 

Sugar has been an ideal producer of tariff ever since the national govern 
ment was founded, save from 1890 to 1893, when a bounty was given to the 
local producers. 

A duty of one cent per pound on brown and three cents on refined sugar 
was imposed in 1789. These amounts were soon increased to two and one-half 
and four cents per pound. In the war of 1812 it was raised to five cents per 
pound, but lowered again in 1816. These duties were imposed strictly for 
“revenue only,” since no sugar was then made in the United States, and were 
continued up to 1832, when the “compromise act” was adopted, which oper- 
ated till 1842, when brown sugar was again taxed two and one-half cents per 
pound. In 1846 a 30 per cent. ad valorem tax was established, which remained 
until 1857, when it was lowered to 24 per cent., ad valorem, and so remained 
until the Civil War. During the war it fluctuated from three-quarters of a 
cent to three cents per pound, the latter figure prevailing until 1869, when it 
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was reduced to two cents In IS73 it Was raised to two and one-half cents per 


igure until 1890, when the bounty of one and 


pound, and remained at this 
three-quarters and two cents per pound was given the local producers in lieu 
of tariff. Under the Wilson bill the bounty was abolished, and an ad valorem 
of 40 per cent., with differentials of one-eighth and one-tenth of a cent a pound 
was levied. This continued until after the inauguration of Mr. McKinley as 
President, when the Dingley bill was passed, giving from one and one-half to 
1.05 cents per pound on sugar, according to purity. 

From 1890 to 1893 is the only period in the history of the United States that 
brown sugar was admitted free. At all other times it has averaged two cents 
per pound. 

It is, therefore, with feelings akin to horror, and a righteous indignation 
almost irrepressible, that the sugar-planters of the State look upon the pro 
posed reciprocity with Cuba, by which a portion, if not all, of the duty now 
imposed on foreign sugars will be remitted The time, too, is inopportune, 
since the enormous beet crop of Europe has forced down the price of sugar in 
the world’s markets to a point believed to be everywhere below the cost of 


production 


The Syrup Industry. 


Besides the sugar industry of Louisiana and Texas, there is, in the aggre- 


gate, an enormous syrup industry scattered throughout all of the South Atlan 


tic and Gulf States, Sugur-cane is grown by the small farmers in patches 
from a fraction of an acre up to even 0 acres. This cane is grown and man 
ufactured in the most primitive manner, Small horse mills, extracting not 
more than 50 per cent. of juice on the weight of the cane, are in use on 
every farm. Kettles and shallow pans heated over open fires are used for the 
concentration of juice to syrup. No re-agent save heat is used in clarification, 
and the loss in scums, which are usually thrown away, is enormous. These 
patches of cane may be seen by the traveler on the railroads almost con 
tinuously from Charleston, 8S. C.. to New Orleans, La The cane is grown 
upon the light, sandy pine lands of the tertiary and coastal plain belts. By 
proper fertilization excellent crops are produced rhe cane grown upon such 
lands is much richer in sugar than that grown in the alluvial section, and to 
a central factory making sugar would be worth more per ton. Even by such 
wasteful methods the aggregate of syrup made is enormous, and, after sup 
plying the home demand, is sent in large quantities to the North and West 
where it fetches highly remunerative prices. There have recently been estab 
lished at various points in Alabama, Georgia and Florida syrup factories 
where large areas of cane are annually manipulated into syrup. The syrup 
industry has received within the last two years a powerful stimulus through 
the energetic efforts of Capt. D. G. Purse, president of the Board of Trade, 
Savannah, Ga Ile has thoroughly studied the sugar industry of Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina, and has called the attention of capitalists to this 
inviting tield for investment in central factories. He has held public meet 
ings all throug’ this section, and addressed the farmers upon the necessity 
of more advanced methods in cane culture and more economical and intel 
ligent processes of manufacture Ile has had the writer, of Louisiana, and 
Dr. Wiley of Washington to visit this cane section, analyze the canes, and 
make public report of the work. Dr. Wiley has also investigated the soils of 
this section, and his results, together with analyses of a large number of 
canes, will soon be published in a special bulletin from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. Captain Purse is now laboring with the Georgia 
legislature for the establishment of a sugar experiment station somewhere 
in South Georgia. The area devoted to cane is constantly increasing, and the 
methods of manufacture gradually improving, and a recent personal inspec 
tion of this section gives assurance that when the intelligent and progressive 
practices of the best sugar-producing countries are universally adopted, sugat 
and syrup can be grown successfully in competition with the world. The sac 
charine richness of the cane and the abundance of cheap labor are favorable 
factors in preparing a solution of the above problem. Another significant 


fact upon whir to base a convincing argument in favor of central factories is 


found in the ever-widening area devoted to cane, and the presumably profita 
ble returns obtained for syrup nude by crude and wasteful methods. 

It is almost certain, if no unfriendly legislation occurs in the near future, 
that this syrup industry will continue to expand until it shall have assumed 
proportions but little inferior in value to the sugar industry of Louisiana and 
TeXas, 

Allusion has been made to the greatly increased yields in both field and 
factory. 

In our field may be found every evidence of progress. Thousands of tons 
of fertilizers are annually consumed, Large turn and dise plows invert the 
soil with its cover of cowpeas lmproved dise and middle cultivators are used 
by nearly every plantet Stubble shavers and diggers have supplanted hoe 
labor in the stubble or rattoon crops of cane. Fertilizer distributers deposit 


the fertilizers upon both sides of the row at onee. In proved listers or double 


mold-board plows aid in reducing the cost of bedding land. Heavy double 
rollers compress the dirt on planted canes. Harrows of every kind are found 
in our fields. The cane cutter or harvester has not vet materialized, although 
a standing prize of $2500 by the Sugar-Planters’ Association awaits the su 

cessful inventor. 


Our factories are as near perfect as human ingenuity can construct 
Immense crushers or shredders prepare the canes for ponderous six and nine 
roller mills Various and ingenious devices are used for transferring cane 
frem carts to cars and from cars to the carriers, thus reducing the cost of 


handling cane enormously. 
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Filter presses of various patents filter the scums and juices in every sugar- 
house. 

Superheaters are almost universally used. Crystallization in movement is 
practiced upon many plantations. 

Improved sulphur machines furnish the sulphur dioxide to bleach the 


= 


juices, which are concentrated to syrup and cooked to grain in vacuum }; 


the exhaust steam of the engines and pumps. Many of our sugar-houses hay 


a capacity of working up 1000 to 2500 tons of cane per day, and making out o 


it 500 to 1250 barrels of sugar. 


Taking a retrospective view of the sugar-cane industry of the South for 
the last twenty years, it can truly be said that there is no industry in the world 
that has made such progress. The organization of the Sugar-Planters’ Asso- 
ciation in 1877 may be regarded as the starting point of the renaissance of ‘he 


sugar industry. Since that time the sugar experiment station has been est» b- 
lished, whose teachings and experiments have illuminated the field and fc- 
tory. “The Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer” has had its birth in 
this period, and is now firmly established, visiting weekly the home of every 
planter, manager, overseer, sugarmaker, ete., carrying with it information uj on 
every subject pertaining to the agriculture of sugar-cane and the chemisiry 
and manufacture of sugar. The Sugar Exchange has been created in Now 
Orleans, where the products of the plantation are quickly sold. Improved 
implements for the preparation and cultivation of the soil everywhere prev:il. 
Improvement of soils, both by scientific rotation of crops, involving the nitro- 
gen-gathering cowpea, and the extensive use of commercial fertilizers, whose 
purity and guarantee are sustained by chemical analyses made by official 
chemists without cost, are everywhere in evidence. Tonnage in the field and 
yield per ton in the sugar-house has largely increased, and the cost of growing 
the cane and of manufacturing it into sugar materially reduced. 

Small sugar-houses are fast disappearing—yea, almost obliterated—and 
enormous factories with every modern labor and fuel saving apparatus are 
to be found in every section. Many factories have already introduced petro- 
leum oil from Beaumont as fuel in place of coal, and all will follow the en 


ing season. The output of sugar per acre and per ton has been ‘greatly 
increased. New lands are being opened and old plantations better drained 
and cultivated. 

In fact, “expansion” in the cultivation of sugar-cane in the South and of 
the sugar-beet in the West, and sugar factories in the “expansion,” is the only 
kind favored by the sugar-planters of the South. Thousands of acres of land 
well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane are available in Louisiana, Texas 
and other Southern States. Capital alone is wanted to develop them and build 
the necessary factories, and this will come if our national legislature will give 
us permanent tariff laws protecting sugar. 
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RAILROADS AS A SOUTHERN GAUGE 


By JOHN H. CONVERSE 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 








Perhaps in no respect has the development of the South been more strongly 
indicated in the matter of its railways. Whilst some of the first railroads in 


the United States were constructed in the South, they were for years laid w 
light rails and operated with light, wood-burning locomotives. The gauge of 
the Southern railways was five feet, whilst that of most of the Northern lines 
was four feet eight and one-half inches. This made a break of gauge requiring 
expensive transfers and change of cars at most junction points between the 
Northern and Southern systems. 

The change of gauge of the Southern lines so as to conform to that of t 
other railways of the United States was one of the most important and si: 
nificant transactions in our railroad history. It made possible the organi: 
tion and management of the through lines, expedited travel and transpor 
tion, and did much to bind together both sections of the country. Locomotives 
equal in power and weight to those of any of the trunk lines are to be found 
on the Southern railways. With the development of coal production, wood is 
fuel has disappeared, and today nearly all locomotives in the Southern States 
are coal-burners. 

In no part of the country has the growth of industries been greater than 
the South during the latter part of the nineteenth century. A region whir 
once was supposed to be depended upon for only cotton and tobacco has no 
developed nearly every one of the great sources of material wealth. In tl 
iron industry it easily dominates. The coal development has also been mo 
marked. In the manufacture of cotton goods Southern factories are now co! 
peting closely with the New England mills. The recent oil production in Texas 


has added a new basis of prosperity. The future of the South under all thes 


influences certainly is most promising. 
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Realism of Southern Dreams of Material Progress 


HINTS OF HALF-FORGOTTEN FACTS 


By EDWARD INGLE 


ts Copyright, 1902, by Manufacturers’ Record Publishing Co 
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me of the most salient features of today’s Southern progress in manufac- 
tu: ng, mining, railroading and commerce is its realization of dreams of South- 

er) men of fifty and more years ago. 
Vhen the strivings of the fathers are recalled, when their records still 
surviving are scanned, when the lines of present 





9 achievements are followed back to their origins, 
the conviction is clear that the spirit of the 
South of 1902 is identically the spirit of the 
South of 1850 and earlier. 

Circumstances have changed. A great load 
has been lifted. Obstacles of many kinds which 
that load made almost insurmountable have dis- 
appeared. Ambitions and energies, no whit re- 
duced in force, have been permitted to follow 
channels leading most directly to all that makes 
2 country substantial and progressive. The 
South is well on its way to settlement in the 
Promised Land, viewed longingly, though vainly, 
from afar by the elders, who, unable to go for- 








| 





ward, in spite of their courage, were given 
visions of the route and the inspiration to map 
them accurately for those that were to follow. 
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Reading after them, appreciating their hopes as revealed in speeches and 
writings, and studying their efforts and their accomplishment, one cannot 
fail to recognize in the farsightedness of their imagination, without which no 
notable advance may be made in any field, in their instinct to make their sec- 
tion mighty through a balancing of agriculture, industry and trade, and in 
their broadminded desire to place the South in the relation to the whole country 
and the civilized world justified by its wonderful stores of natural wealth, the 
unchanged characteristics of Southern workers, who are now winning success 
and bringing the attainments of their section into due proportion with those 
of other parts of the country. 

The goal which the South began to leave behind at the turn of the century, 
girding up its loins and taking a long-drawn breath for swifter speed, was not 
easily reached. Near half a century passed before projects approached reality. 
To explain the hindrances, to give understandng of the drawbacks and to 
emphasize the persistence, if not continuity, of enterprising ideas in the South, 
a brief review of the economic manifestations of the earlier period, especially 
in regard to carefully-framed expressions of the sentiments of progress, with 
a summary of the present situation, may not be amiss. 


EQUIPMENT AND PLANS FOR PROGRESS. 

Neither in inventive genius, in mechanical skill nor in abundance of ma- 
terial for manufacturing; neither in ability to plan and to carry out large rail- 
road undertakings, nor in appreciation of the value of home and foreign trade 
and in the knowledge of the best methods for promoting it, was the ante- 
bellum South lacking. At the dawn of the age of steam, while handicraft was 
still of more importance than machinery, except that of the simplest kind, and 
primitiveness in means of transportation and communication compelled men 
in widely-separated communities to live largely unto themselves and upon 
themselves, industrial productivity in this country was about equal in both the 
leading sections on the seaboard. 

A region which could produce a man such as Thomas Jefferson, finding time 
in the midst of constructive statesmanship, of the elaboration of political prin- 
ciples which have powerfully influenced the course of world history, and of the 
cultivation of the fine arts and the study of meteorology, to invent an improved 
mold-board for plows; as Cyrus H. McCormick, with his pioneer reaping ma- 
chines; as George G. Henry, the Mobile inventor of a machine for use upon 
plantations to make yarns direct from seed cotton; as the Georgians who sug- 
vested to Eli Whitney the idea of the saw gin, which, invented by him and 
practically applied in the invention of Hodgen Holmes of Georgia, revolution- 

ed American industry and undoubtedly changed the course of American 
listory, was hardly poverty-stricken as to the inventive spirit. Moreover, the 
ecord of more than 2900 patents granted Southerners during the first sixty 
vears after the Revolution, though that number wWas less than one-fifth of the 
total number granted in the country during that period, and the facts that 
fty-five years ago a Southerner looked for the birth of a typesetting machine 
ipable of aving as much work with one man a dozen men could do without 
, and perceived that “this iron-headed and ..on-fingered compositor” would 
sive the art of printing an expansion almost beyond conception, and that the 
levice known as the “Virginia” in some quarters and as the “Merrimac” in 
thers induced the radical changes in naval architecture and naval warfare, 
which have resulted in the modern floating fighting machines of steel, point to 
he kind of mind which improved from time to time the simple appliances for 
reparing cotton for the mill, and built and operated many industries con- 
lected with cotton, iron and lumber, which in their accomplishments before 
the war made a fair index of the South's potentialities as a manufacturer. 

There was no ignorance about the general wealth of the South in minerals. 
Che first bituminous coal mined in this country came from Chesterfield county, 
Virginia. The mines, which are within twenty miles of Richmond, were the 
only source of the fuel during the eighteenth century, and as late as 1848 more 
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than 180,000 bushels of the coal were sent to Boston. In 1860 coal was mined 
in Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Georgia, Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama, 
The coal of Arkansas was used for fuel by local blacksmiths and in households 
at Little Rock, and the fields had been traced before the middle of the century 
from a point forty miles above Little Rock, on the Arkansas river, and along 
both sides of that river far beyond the limits of the State. B. Lawrence, a 
geologist, estimated that its length within the State was more than 100 miles 
and that its width was from twenty to thirty miles, and he pointed out that the 
coal could be mined economically and with comparatively little danger. 
Though the South increased between 1840 and 1860 its output of coal by a little 
more than 209 per cent., its capabilities in that direction were by no means 
developed, and the complaint was made that in 1850 it was a matter of not 
less mortification than astonishment that Virginia, with an area of coal 
measures covering not less than 21,000 square miles, much of which lay on or 
near navigable rivers, and capable of yielding varieties equal in quality to 
British coal, should be reduced to the actual production of less than 200,000 
tons, valued at $650,000, while Great Britain, with a little more than half the 
extent of conl measures, was producing annually 37,000,000 tons, valued at the 
mine at $37,000,000, 

The State geologist of Alabama, M. Tuomey, in his first annual report, in 
1850, noted that the first use of Alabama coal recorded was in 1854. He found 
the State rich in bituminous coal. The principal vein appeared tirst in the bed 
of the Black Warrior river, near Tuscaloosa, and extended across the State 
into Georgia, with its principal width forty miles in Shelby and Bibb counties. 
Blacksmiths in its neighborhood dug it for their forges, it was used in an iron 
foundry in Shelby county, was hauled from one point by wagon to Tuscaloosa, 
where it was used in private houses almost to the exclusion of wood, and was 
earried down the river on flatboats to Mobile, where it was sold at from $1 to 
$1.50 per tou, largely for household purposes, though the proprietors of the 
gas works there were quick to make use of it in the manufacture of gas. One 
of the most interesting facts of Professor Tuomey’s report was the explanation 
of the rather spasmodie working of the coal deposits. He said that only three 
beds were worked underground, the rest of the coal being raised from the bed 
of the river, in which operations could be carried on only during the low stages 
of the water and in the leisure of nearby farmers, who were the principal pro 
prietors. Navigation of the Warrior river terminated at the coal beds, which 
formed the obstruction in its bed. It cost about four cents a bushel to boat the 
coal to Tuscaloosa, a distance of fifty miles, and an additional four cents from 
Tuscaloosa to Mobile. 

Professor Tuomey described also the occurrences of marbles, manganese, 
pure sulphuret of lead, red ochre and other minerals, and mentioned at some 
detail the Benton Lron Works, in Benton county, which had been in successful 
operation for several years, and which at the time was contemplating the intro 
duction of hot blast and other improvements. One of the proprietors wrote 
him as follows: 

“We have a blast furnace, a puddling furnace and forge in operation. We 
turn out daily about GOO0O pounds, 2000 pounds of which are put into hardware 
and machinery castings, 2000 pounds into bar iron and 2000 pounds into pigs. 
We use 600 bushels of charcoal every twenty-four hours. Our iron-ore beds 
(some of them) are within GOO yards of the furnace. Our limestone is at the 
furnace, and in abundance. The nearest stone-coal beds that have been worked 
are thirteen miles off. Weare now preparing to put up a rolling mill, and think 
thatin a short time we shall be able to roll iron successfully. Our establishment 
is five miles east of the Coosa river, opposite the Ten Islands, and eleven miles 
from Greensport. We ship our iron down the Coosa in flatboats to Wetumpka, 
Montgomery 2nd Mobile. We have found the articles we produce here of a 
ready sale in either of those markets. We are prepared to make, turn off and 
fit up all kinds of machinery except tine castings for cotton mills, and will be 
very soon ready to furnish these.” 

The reference in this letter to the close association of iron ore, limestone and 
coal closely resembles accounts of the advantages of the modern site of the 
Alabama iron industry, and the general description of the operations of the 
work applies to the great majority of such undertakings in the country at that 
time, many of which, dating from colonial times and recalling the pioneer work 
of Governor Spotswood at Germanna, in Virginia, were carried on in most of 
the Southern States between Maryland and Alabama upon rather a primitive 
basis, dealing in comparatively small quantities of material and using charcoal 
mainly for fuel. With the later drift of the iron industry toward the Great 
Lakes the great majority of these charcoal furnaces passed out of existence, 
though many of them in the South were in operation at the outbreak of the 
war, and one of them in Maryland is still using charcoal in smelting the same 
grade of ore as that first mined in Maryland in 1649. In 1850 Maryland ranked 
third of the States of the country in the value of pig-iron produced, and Vir 
ginia third in the number of establishments making it, while ten years later 
Virginia made nearly as much wrought iron as Massachusetts. 

Quincey granite was brought to South Carolina, but not because the existence 
of building marble in the Carolinas, in Tennessee and in Georgia was unknown, 
and there were tentative exploitations of the minerals in other States. But 
they were only tentative, and, while the presence of petroleum in abundance 
in Texas was known, one of the problems discussed in the later fifties was the 
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effect upon the price of cottonseed oil of the discovery of petroleum in Penn 
sylvania. 

This suggestion was made by Charles Cist of Cincinnati, who wrote volumi- 
nously during the fifties in encouragement of the cottonseed-oil industry. He 
said: “I put cottonseed oil at sixty cents, although lard oi! and coal oil, at 
present its only competitors, command an average of eighty cents per gallon, 
because the recent working of oil wells in Pennsylvania may reduce the price 
of cottonseed oil, which is at present eighty cents. But I am by no means 
certain that the Pennsylvania oil will at all interfere with this article, being 
greatly inferior to most of the properties for which oil is valuable.” Cotton oil 
had been manufactured in Mississippi as early as 1834, and subsequently a 
mill had been built near Mobile, but had been discontinued. A machine 
was invented by Smith & Follen of Petersburg, Va., for hulling and cracking 
cottonseed, mashing the kernels in a horsehairenvelope until the oil wasdriven 
out. This oil was used for cooking and painting, and belief was expressed that 
there was a fortune to be derived from using it in soapmaking, while the oilcake 
would make excellent food for stock. But the discovery of the value of cotton- 
seed oil and the promise of its wide use was not received everywhere with 
pleasure, one objector making the point that “if the seed be no longer returned 
to the land, but is otherwise consumed, the impoverishing process will go on 
with about tenfold rapidity.” 

There were many suggestions about the possibilities of the oil. Dr. Edward 
Jenner Coxe, writing in the New Orleans Daily Delta in 1854, estimated that 
the waste of cottonseed at the time amounted to $38,000,000 annually, and he 
pointed out that the oil might be used as a substitute for olive oil and in making 
soap and candles. There was at that time in New Orleans a cotton-oil factory 
run by Wilbur & Co., which had been granted a medal for its product in Octo- 
ber, 1853, at the exhibition of the American Institute. <A little later Edgar 
Conkling of Cincinnati estimated that the value of the cottonseed, of the fiber, 
of the oil for burning, lubricating, and, perhaps, for painting and for making 
soaps, and of the refuse cake for distilling and hog-feeding, as equal annually 
to that of the cotton crop, and he said that a railroad office in his city was 
lighted by gas made from cottonseed cake. Mr. Cist, writing in 1859, said that 
within two or three years William R. Fee of Cincinnati had constructed a cot- 
tonseed huller, and that hullers were in operation in New Orleans and St. 
Louis, and were about to be put in operation at Memphis, Cincinnati and Day- 
ton, and in Texas. He regarded the oil as equal to olive oil, and as good also 
for lubricating and burning, and the cake as good food for cattle, and he cal- 
culated that the value of oil from a 3,600,000-bale crop of cotton would be 
$87,120,000; of the cake, $19,057,500—a total of $106,177,500, 

Though Southern iron entered into the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, firearms, locomotives and cars, cotton gins and other machinery, the 
iron-making industry did not keep pace with cotton manufacture. The latter 
was naturally the industry to which the South turned when the manufacturing 
plans were discussed. In the beginning it was close upon the heels of New 
England, a spinning mill*established in 1813 in North Carolina having its 
machinery built on the premises, and the machinery for the first steam mill 
in the same State being brought by water from Philadelphia to Fayetteville, 
and thence across country in wagons to Greensboro. But in the first forty or 
forty-five years of the century the progress was slow. Between 1844 and 1850, 
however, the consumption of bales by Southern mills increased from 66,000 to 
107.615, nearly one-fifth of the whole number used in the country, and many 
of the establishments, being equipped with improved machinery, and producing, 
for other reasons, at better advantage, were beginning to cause alarm in the 
long-established centers of New England. In the twenty years before the war 
the capital invested in the Southern textile industry more than doubled, and 
the value of its products nearly trebled. Most of the factories were small and 
occupied with primary movements, about one-third of all the yarn made in the 
country being spun in the South, but cloths and other goods were made, not in 
sufficient quantities, however, to meet the South's demand, despite the fact 
that the hand manufacture of clothing was maintained by individuals in iso 
lated neighborhoods and upon some of the plantations. 

The outlook of the cotton-manufacturing business and the benefits to be 
conferred by it upon the South were usually the burden of much of the talking 
and writing about Southern industry, and not a few of the arguments dealt 
with the importance of the rising generation's turning its attention to that field 
or with the importance of manufacturing in the abstract. Thus, Mr. James L. 
Orr of South Carolina, in a plea for factories and machine shops, expresses 
gratification at the fact that young men in the State were commencing to 
realize that labor was reputable, and he added: “When the graduates of a 
respectable institution sacrifice false sentiment and go to the machine shop to 
be educated in mechanism and enginery, as some have recently done, it fur- 
nishes the index of a healthful public opinion and gives bright prospects of an 
increasing prosperity in the future.” So Governor Hammond of the same 
State, in an address before the South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanieal 
Institute, felt obliged to controvert objections that the mechanic arts dealt 
extensively in minute details, and therefore were to be avoided: that where 
manufactures and commerce flourished morals were corrupted and free institu- 
tions did not prosper, and that because renowned men and nations of antiquity 
had contempt for manufactures, trade, commerce and mechanic arts, their 
example should be followed. At the same time, though, he called attention to 
the decaying prosperity of South Carolina, pointed out the reasons for it. and 
said: “We must take a wider range and introduce additional pursuits that 
will enlist a broader interest, that will absorb all our redundant capital and 
If we look 
around us we shall see that those nations only are powerful and wealthy 


awaken all the intellect and energy now dormant in our State. 


which, in addition to agriculture, devote themselves to commerce and manufac- 
tures, and that their wealth and strength are nearly in exact proportion with 
the extent to which they sueceed in carrying altogether these three great 
branches of human industry. The Institute whose anniversary we have met to 
celebrate was founded in part for the purpose of assisting to lift the mechanie 
arts from the low condition they have hitherto occupied in South Carolina and 
the South, and to stimulate our people to avail themselves of the manufacturing 


and commercial resources they possess. These resources are little known «nd 
less appreciated, but it is demonstrable that our Southern States possess 
natural advantages which enable them to compete successfully with any other 
in manufacturing the principal articles now required for the necessities, ‘he 
comfort and the luxury of man, while with our abundant materials for ship- 
building, our noble bays and rivers and our shore-line of 20,000 miles of sea- 
coast, we have only to make the attempt to obtain beyond rivalry the entire 
command of at least our own commerce.” 

Governor Hammond was of the opinion that the greater portion of the capi 
tal and enterprise which might be embarked in industry would be absorbed in 
cotton manufacturing, and after an elaborate survey of the opportunities in 
that line, he suid: “There seems, then, to be no impediment whatever to our 
embarking at once in the manufacture of our cotton, and to the full extent of 
consuming our entire crop, in competition with the world. We have at band 
and within our grasp all the elements necessary for erecting and carrying on 
manufacturing establishments, and we have the raw material on the spot snd 
at a cost one-third below our European and one-eighth below what our North- 
ern rivals are compelled to pay for it, and we have it, also, in far better cou i- 
tion. When it reaches our factories it will not have been compressed, often ot 
put in bales; it will not have been drenched in rains and rolled in the mud of 
wharves, nor bleached and rotted by exposure in its long travels by land and 
sea, It must, therefore, necessarily, make smoother, stronger and more dura le 
fabrics of all descriptions here than can be made of it elsewhere. And this is 
fully exemplified by the fact that both the factory in this city and that at 
Graniteville have, in the very first year of their operations, carried off ‘he 
highest prizes at Northern exhibitions.” 

The speaker was half-prophetic in the light of current tendencies when he 
said: “But it is strenuously contended that the introduction of manufactures 
in the South would undermine our free-trade principles and destroy the lost 
hope of the great agricultural interest. It is susceptible of demonstration that 
the consequences would necessarily be precisely the reverse. The manufactur 
ing people of the North desire a high tariff for no other purpose but to compel 
the non-manufacturing people of the South to buy from them in preference to 
strangers. If the South manufactures for itself, the game is completely 
blocked. We will, of course, use the productions of our own looms and work 
shops in preference to any others, and the North will then clamor, as the Eng- 
lish manufacturers are now clamoring, for entire free trade, that they may 
exchange their industrial products on the most favorable terms with foreign 
nations. This result is as inevitable as it is obvious.” 

The allusion to Graniteville by Governor Hammond directs the mind to the 
work at that place of the Virginian-born William Gregg, who, beginning active 
life as a watchmaker, became a leader in Southern industry and lived almost 
long enough to witness its revival on healthy lines. His factory at Graniteville, 
which was a model of its kind both as to the character of its work and as to thie 
advantage given by it to a large class of whites, was a success from its begin- 
ning, in 1847, the net earnings of the company operating it being 8 per cent. in 
1852, 1144 per cent. in 1853 and 18 per cent. in 1854. Before he founded this 
factory Mr. Gregg, in a series of articles published in a Charleston newspaper, 
afterwards reproduced in pamphlet form, and more recently as a timely ap- 
pendix to D. A. Tompkins’ “Cotton-Mill Commercial Features,” carried on a 
vigorous campaign for factories. He was especially earnest in his endeavor to 
overcome the prejudice against the use of a steam engine in Charleston, but 
gave a great deal of advice, which, had it been regarded properly and effec- 
tively, would have hastened the fulfillment of some of his forecasts and ren- 
dered others null and void. 

He urged the erection of steam mills in Charleston for the manufacture of 
thousands of articles at that time imported in the State, of steam cotton fac- 
tories to employ the poor and needy of the city and the hundreds “who seem to 
have little else to do than to follow military parades,” and in the country to 
employ “our poor and half-starved population, whose condition could not but 
be improved in working up a part of our cotton into cloth,” a tannery, and the 
establishment of a blacksmith, a shoemaker, a clothier, a hatter, a wagonmaker 
and a carriagemaker at every crossroad. For he said: “Let the ball be set in 
motion; then will our miserably poor white population at once rise from their 
ignorance and degredation, and we shall no longer hear the complaint tNat 
planting capital will pay no more than 3 per cent.” 

Mr. Gregg had made a first-hand study of conditions in New England result 
ing from the readiness of the people there to adapt themselves to varying ci! 
cumstances. He explained the failures of manufacturing enterprises in the 
South and used the following vigorous language: 

“Those who are disposed to agitate the State and prepare the minds of the 
people for resisting the laws of Congress, and particularly those who look for 
so direful a calamity as the dissolution of our Union, should. above all others 
be most anxious so to diversify the industrial pursuits of South Carolina as to 
render her independent of all other countries, for as sure as this greatest of 
calamities befalls us, we shall find the same causes that produced it making 
enemies of the nations which are at present the best customers for our agri 
cultural productions. 

“There is no good reason why the name of some of our large planters shoul: 
not be seen on bales of yarn making their way to Europe to supply the ma 
kets that are now monopolized by the English spinner. England has for years 
been sending millions of dollars’ worth of this article to the Continent. Since 
1832 she has exported to that part of the world from $16,000,000 to $25,000,000 
worth per annum, And what is to prevent us in Carolina from setting up : 
claim to a portion of this trade? Are we afraid of Northern competition in this 
the simplest of all kinds of manufacture? The South has never failed to sup 
plant the North in this branch of manufactures whenever the attempt has been 
made. 

“My recent visit to the Northern States has fuily satisfied me that the truc 
secret of our difficulties lies in the laziness on the part of those who ought to 
We need never look for thrift while we permit our immense timber 
forests, granite quarries and mines to lie idle, and supply ourselves with hew1 


labor. 


granite, pine boards, laths and shingles, etc., furnished by the lazy dogs of th« 
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North—ah, worse than this, we see our back-country farmers, many of whom 
are too lazy to mend a broken gate or repair the fences to protect their crops 
from the neighboring stock, actually supplied with their axe, hoe and broom 
handles, pitchforks, rakes, ete., by the indolent mountaineers of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. 

Limited as our manufactures are in South Carolina, we can now more than 


supply the State with coarse cotton fabrics. * * * We can most assuredly 
mike our own axe-handles, raise our own cabbages, beets, potatoes and onions; 
our boys, as in olden times, may be taught to make their own toy wagons and 


wlheelbarrows; our wives and sisters can hem our handkerchiefs and bake our 
bread. * * * Pardon me for repeating the call on South Carolina to go to 
work. God speed the day when her politicians will be exhorting the people to 
do nestic industry instead of State resistance; when our Clay clubs and Demo- 
eritic associations will be turned into societies for the advancement of scien- 
ti) « agriculture and the promotion of mechani¢ arts; when our capitalists will 
be found following the example of Boston and other Northern cities in making 
such investments of their capital as will give employment to the poor and make 
thom producers instead of burthensome consumers; when our city council may 
become so enlightened as to see the propriety of following the example of 
every other city in the civilized world in removing the restrictions on the use 
of the steam engine, now indispensable in every department of manufacturing. 
* * * God speed the day when our State may contain hundreds of such men 
as Mr. Simmons of Rhode Island, who manufactures as large a quantity of cot- 
tov as is produced on General McDuttie’s plantation in South Carolina, on 
which Mr. Simmons realizes a larger profit than falls to the lot of General 
McDuttie.” 

Referring to General McDuttie’s earlier enterprise in cotton manufacturing, 
Mr. Gregg wrote: “Why did you not follow the patriotic example of the 
Lowells, Bootts, Jacksons, Appletons and Lawrences of Boston, who, after 
fichting for years with their native State against the protective system, and 
finding it fastened upon her, did not stop to preach the doctrine of State resist- 
ance, but at once withdrew their capital from the channels of commerce, which 
had hitherto yielded them princely fortunes, and commenced cutting their way 
into the forests of Massachusetts, damming up rivers, digging canals and erect- 
ing manufacturing establishments, which have yielded to their country ten- 
fold the capital invested in them.” Tle concluded as follows: “The time is not 
far distant when these United States shall manufacture greatly more than 
they can consume, and compete with the whole world for other markets, Then 
will the tables be turned and the day of retribution come; when the manufac 
turers of this country shall be competing with each other for the home market, 
and we shall be supplied at prices far below what we should have been without 
the American manufacturer. The Southern States could not take a more effec- 
tual step to bring about this state of things than by commencing the manufac- 
ture of coarse cotton fabrics, which by right belongs to them, and which they 
will get with the first effort made to obtain it. They will at once drive the 
Eastern mills now engaged in this business to the manufacture of fine goods. 
The immense works already in operation and the millions of capital engaged in 
manufactures would still continue to be engaged in them. For a trfling expense 
any of those Massachusetts mills may be so altered as to run on the finest cot- 
ton fabrics, and the disposition to change from Coarse to fine goods exists with 
all manufacturers, so that it will require no great effort to drive the coarse 
spinners from their present occupation to compete with their neighbors in the 
making of tine fabrics. Finally, when we shall have put a stop to the draughts 
\hich the Southwestern States are continually making upon us, and shall 
have invested our capital in the business of manufacturing our raw material 
into yarn and coarse fabrics, making a mutual exchange with our Northern 
brethren of the coarser for the finer goods, then we shall find the tariff no 
longer a subject to quarrel about, but we shall dwell in peace and harmony. 
and shall rejoice in the blessings which this system of domestic industry will 
confer on South Carolina.” 

Over in Alabama was a man, born in New Hampshire, but after he had 
served his apprenticeship to the carpenter's trade, indentified thoroughly with 
Southern industry. Daniel Pratt, the founder of the industrial hive at Pratt- 
ville and a leader in the manufacture of cotton gins, was deemed of so great 
value to the State that its university made him in 1846 an honorary Master in 
the Mechanic and Useful Arts. He did things, and at the same time preached 
the practical gospel of work, taking as his text that the encouragement of local 
tailors, shoemakers, tanners, saddlers, cabinetmakers, pailmakers, broom 
makers and of cotton and woolen factories was a better procedure than angry 
debates in conventions for the protection of the State. In that advice he was 
in line with Mr. Gregg, while a complement to the Charlestonian’s views on the 
tariff in relation to Southern industry was had in the words of Mr. James Robb 
of New Orleans in 1852. He said: “After the war of 1812 the manufactories of 
the North were found in such a condition as to need the protection of the gov- 
ernment. That protection has been kept up ever since, until it has built up at 
the North a vast manufacturing power and population. The generosity of the 
South has fostered an interest which has now become an overwhelming one. 
In the meantime we have done nothing toward fostering industry in our mills. 
Che example of the North has been lost upon us. We have neglected the means 
by which she has grown great. * * * Let us follow the steps by which she 
has reached her present greatness. When we embark in like enterprises we 
shall show a like degree of prosperity and power.” 

For Florida, where live oak and other wood from South Carolina were used 
at Key West in building small vessels, where the manufacture of arrowroot 
starch had become an established business at Miami, and where sugar manu- 
facture was increasing, with lumber mills at Pensacola and Jacksonville, and 
where turpentine-making in the western part of the State had profits large 
enough to draw off attention from cotton culture, the growing of sisal hemp 
and the utilization of great stretches of pine timber in industry were urged, 
along with statements that the soil produced every delicacy of vegetables and 
many fruits, including oranges and lemons, throughout the year. 

In the Augusta canal Georgia had already begun to make use of her 


immense water-powers, which George White estimated were sufficient to 


manufacture all the cotton grown in the world or to grind all the grain pro 
duced in the United States. The text was made that “Georgia must appro 
priate her own improvements to the building up and enriching her own people,” 
and Alexander H. Stephens, speaking in Congress of the potentialities of his 
State, said: “Georgia, too, has her beds of coal and iron, her lime, gypsum and 
marl, her quarries of granite and marble. She has inexhaustible treasures of 
minerals, including gold, the most precious of metals. She has a soil and cli- 

mate suitable for the growth and comfort of almost every product Known to 

husbandry and agriculture. Her yarns are already finding their way to the 

markets of the North and foreign countries. * * * She has alse her tiour 

mills and paper mills; her forges, foundries and furnaces, not with their fires 

extinguished, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania said of some in his State, 

but in full blast.” 

Virginia was by no means satisfied with its tobacco factories, its flouring 
mills which sent great cargoes to Brazil, its cotton mills making shirtings, 
sheetings and osnaburgs, its woolen factories and its iron works, one of which 
Was awarded the contract for the construction of the engines for two govern 
ment ocean-going steamers, because it had satistied the government that its 
offer in competition with others was for cheapness and results the best, but 
the convention which expressed mortification at the inadequacy of the exploi 
tation of the State’s coal fields had this to say about another of its minerals: 

“In regard to the iron trade, while Virginia has an unlimited supply of the 
finest ores, easily accessible for use and transportation, with the greatest 
nbundance of coal, wood and limestone for their manufacture, yet, under the 
operation of the present revenue laws of the country, her production, in spite 
of all the efforts of the State to encourage it, has shrunk to an almost incon 
siderable amount, and is in danger of utter ruin. The imports of British iron 
during the last year were about 820,000 tons, requiring for its manufacture 
nearly 1,500,000 tons of coal, more than 1,000,000 tons of ore and about 400,000 
tons of limestone. All this, and more than all this, Virginia could easily have 
furnished, andtothat extent have developed her mineral wealth and encouraged 
her industry, and yet she has hitherto been content to leave Great Britain the 
profits of its production, although the duty paid by Virginia on the imported 
product would have been equal to 5 per cent.—05 per cent. of the whole import 
being made north of Mason and Dixon's line and there contined.” 

It will be observed that the strongest agitation for manufactures was in the 
older of the Southern States, where agriculture, under the existing system, was 
ata disadvantage compared with that of the Gulf States and the Southwest. 
But even in the newly-settled regions there were industrial aspirations. Within 
a few years after the admission of Texas to the Union a substantial stone build 
ing had been erected within two or three miles of San Antonio and the ma- 
chinery had been installed for the manufacture of wool into jeans, kerseys, 
blankets, satinets, ete.; sugar-making was under full headway, and attention 
was being directed to the State's stretches of forests of live-oak and cedar, pine 
and oak, ash and walnut, hickory and pecan, mulberry and cedar, cypress and 
other trees, to the unrivaled fertility of the soil in the production of a vast 
range of crops, and to the deposits of gold, silver, iron, coal, salt. lime, sand 
stones, lead, copper, alum, soda and potash and other minerals. But the efforts 
to develop, through manufactures, that portion of the South stretching from 
the Tombigbee to the Rio Grande were rather premature, in spite of logical 
arguments to support them, such as the calculation that the capital and labor 
expended by the Southwest in the transportation of its cotton and the return 
of the manufactured articles for consumption would in twenty years amount 
toa sum suflicient to erect buildings, purchase machinery and to put into sue 
cessful operation mills capable of manufacturing all the cotton grown in that 
section; that the introduction of such manufactures would increase the de 
mand for iron and its products, and would afford an immediate market for 
agricultural products of a perishable nature; that the moral and material con 
dition of the people would be improved, the diversification of employments 
adding to the means of human comfort, in which all classes would share, and 
that the value of exports would be greatly enlarged. 

Very early in this era of industrial revival in the South it was felt that the 
means of transportation should be improved. As James D. B. De Bow ex 
pressed it ina speech to the citizens of Nashville, Tenn., “God may have given 
you coal and iron sufficient to work the spindles and navies of the world, but 
they will sleep in your everlasting hills until the trumpet of Gabriel shall sound 
unless you can do something better than build turnpikes. You may have 
gvranaries sutticiently stocked to feed mankind, but mankind will starve and 
perish before a bushel of grain can reach them.” Those words were uttered 
twenty-three years after subscription books had been opened for stock in a 
company planned to carry out the idea of Stephen Elliott for a railroad con 
necting Charleston and the West, and meeting the conception of the same 
period of Gen. Leslie Coombs, the first man, it is claimed, to propose a railroad 
in the Mississippi valley. The’company interested in the Charleston road con 
structed an experimental railway five miles long, upon which the cars were 
operated by sails, and by 1852 the road itself was completed and in use for 
sixty-two miles. It was for this road that the “Best Friend,” said to be the 
lirst locomotive built entirely in this country, was purchased, and the road 
itself for awhile was the longest in the United States. The Baltimore & Ohio, 
an earlier corporation, had overcome the difficulties of the Alleghanies by 1853, 
and in the meantime the total railroad mileage in operation in the South had 
increased to 2679—more than a quarter of the total mileage in the country, 
Georgia leading with 754 miles, and with 8229 more miles under construction 

This progress was largely due to the practical interest shown by the several 
States in railroad construction and by municipal subscriptions to such under 
takings, while in some cases planters paid for their stock through the work of 
their servants in building the roadbed. Virginia invested in this way at least 
$8,000,000, Georgia $3,500,000, Maryland more than $5,000,000, Louisinna more 
than $1,600,000, and Tennessee, North Carolina and South Carolina were 
especially liberal, the governor of the last-named State, for example, advising, 
in 1855, that an appropriation of $1,000,000 in railroads in the State would be 
2 wise expenditure, even if the stock of the roads never paid a dollar dividend, 
while the governor of Texas suggested that the State should subscribe to one 
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half of the capital stock of the roads, should devote the proceeds of sales of 
public lands to the construction of roads, to be owned by the State, or should 
buy the necessary iron for them, taking a mortgage on the whole property as 
security. 

What had already been done in this direction was set forth in elaborate 
detail, with a notable manifestation of the appreciation of the benefits of rail- 
roads, at the great Southern and Western railroad convention held at New 
Orleans in January, 1852, at which were present between 600 and 800 dele- 
gates from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia and Texas. This convention reviewed carefully 
the situation and suggested practical routes of construction, which, when 
completed, would have given the South all the railroad facilities needed. 
Comparisons were made of railroad progress in the North and in the South 
and in leading States of the latter section, arguments were advanced showing 
the beneficial effects of railroads upon the population, upon industry and upon 
wealth, backed up by telling facts, and it was resolved that the system of 
internal communication by railroads was of such importance as to justify and 
require a liberal application of the resources of the States interested in these 
works, inasmuch as the voluntary subscriptions of private individuals were 
inadequate to the purpose, and that public lands in the States should be 
appropriated to aid in railroad construction, while the people of municipalities 
and other political communities ought to be authorized to subscribe to stock. 
A special committee, of which W. M. Burwell of Virginia was chairman, pre 
sented a scheme of routes which is worthy of reproduction in part as indi- 
cating the broad scope of the views held at the time regarding the completion 
of systems which it has required fifty years to bring about. <A striking feature 
of the scheme, which was based, to be sure, in some measure upon undertak- 
ings then under way, is the virtual coincidence between projects then advo 
cated and certain railroad lines of today. The plans included: 

A national road to the Pacific ocean, with one terminus on the Mississippi 
river north of the Ohio and another terminus south of it. 

The Southwestern National Railroad, from Washington city to New Or- 
leans, and passing through Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, “constituting the shortest practical route of mail and transit,” and 
including within it the Richmond & Lynchburg Railroad, the Virginia & Ten- 
nessee road, the Georgia & Alabama road, the Alabama & Tennessee River 
road, the Selma & Jackson road and the New Orleans & Jackson road, 

For several of the States where construction had been comparatively slow 
the following roads were mentioned: 

Kentucky.—The Memphis & Louisville and the Louisville & Nashville. 

Tennessee.—The Memphis & Louisville, the Memphis & Charleston, the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Nashville & Southwestern. 

Alabama.—The Mobile & Ohio. 

Georgia and Florida.—The Florida Peninsula and the Gulf road, or a con- 
tinuation of the Southwestern Road of Georgia to Pensacola bay. 

Mississippi.—The Mobit® & Ohio, the New Orleans, Jackson & Nashville, 
the New Orleans, Holly Springs & Ohio, the Vicksburg & Jackson extended by 
way of Brandon eastward to Selma 

Louisiana.—The New Orleans, Algiers, Texas & El Paso, the Madisonville 
& Jackson, the Vicksburg & Shreveport and the New Orleans & Nashville. 

Arkansas.—The Arkansas & Mississippi River, from Fort Smith or Van 
Buren to Little Rock, and thence to White River, diverging there to Memphis 
and Helena; a road from Fayetteville to Van Buren; one from the St. Francis 
ridge, on the Central Railroad, through Jackson and Independence counties 
into Southwestern Missouri; one from Little Rock to the Louisiana line, con 
necting with the New Orleans & Opelousas, and one from Northeastern Texas 
to Little Rock, crossing the Red river at or near Fulton. 

Texas.—A road from the northeastern part of the State, running on the 
dividing ridge of the Sulphur and Red rivers to the ridge between Bois D’Are 
and Sulphur; thence to Dallas to connect with the New Orleans and El Paso 
route, and another continuing the New Orleans and Opelousas and the El Paso 
through Texas. 

All of these were commended to the patriotic consideration of the legisla- 
tures and the citizens of the Southwestern States, a suggestion similar to that 
of the Charleston convention of IS54, calling for pecuniary aid by the several 
States for the encouragement of railroads, and to the joint resolutions of the 
legislatures of Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana, instructing the senators 
from those States and their representatives to obtain donations of publie lands 
Within the States on the line of the proposed Ponchartrain Railroad, between 
Mobile and New Orleans, for the benefit of that enterprise. 

Paralleling the conventions called especially to promote railroad building 
and extension were the commercial conventions, intended to arouse interests 
in the expansion of internal and foreign trade. The pace for these was set as 
early as 1837-1839 at Augusta, Macon and Charleston, which produced from 
such men as Robert Y. Hayne, George McDuffie and F. H. Elmore compre- 
hensive addresses to the people of the South upon the importance of develop- 
ing direct trade with the continent of Europe, with South America and with 
other lands, of improving Southern harbors and strengthening the lines of 
intercommunication among the States. At that time conservative estimates 
Were that while the South was producing three-quarters of the domestic 
exports of the Union, it was sending a smaller proportion of those products 
through its own ports, and receiving much less of the merchandise imported 
in exchange. The rise of North Atlantic cities as a consequence of developing 
their trade instincts in acting as middlemen not only for their own section and 
the West, but also for the South, was compared with the decline of South At 
lantic ports from their position of superiority in this respect at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and the importance of internal improvements, of greater 
liberality of capital toward commercial undertakings and of the establishment 
of regular lines of steamers and packet ships was strongly urged. It was 
thoroughly understood that the commercial cities of the South Atlantic and of 
the Gulf were the natural marts of the people of the West for obtaining their 
supplies of foreign merchandise, and it was argued that as they already found 


a market in such cities for the principal part of their own staple productions, 


it would be decidedly to their interest to obtain, by direct exchange, their 
foreign merchandise at the same places, and avoid the complicated and expen- 
sive operations of the time required in dealing with Eastern cities. 

Comparatively little effect was wrought by these convention of the thirties, 
but their animus was manifest in the convention at Memphis in 1845, over 
which John C. Calhoun presided, and in which sixteen Southern and Western 
States were represented by 600 delegates. In some quarters there was ap} re- 
hension that the convention involved a political scheme, and in others consid- 
erable anxiety existed as to the attitude which Mr. Calhoun might assume. In 
his opening address he dwelt principally upon the relations of the general gov- 
ernment to internal improvements, but he did not extend his objections to a 
connection between the two in the improvement of the Mississippi river. ‘Te 
took the ground that the Mississippi, which was the great highway of West- 
ern commerce, was to be regarded as a great inland sea, and therefore as much 
susceptible to the care of the general government for its improvement and 
defence as was the Atlantic coast. At the time this assertion had somethi ig 
of a sensation about it, and the comment of one of the secretaries of the c n- 
vention regarding this rather dramatic incident in Mr. Calhoun’s wonder ul 
career is interesting. He wrote: 

“It was considered that his own peculiar views must either be compromis-d 
or come into direct collision with all around him. We well remember te 
anxiety and the solicitude of his friends upon that occasion. We shall never 
forget the deep burst of approbation and applause which rung through the 
hall when he made from his seat the remarkable and unexpected declarati \n 
that the Mississippi and its great tributaries were to be regarded as an ‘inter- 
nal sea,’ and as much entitled to the protection and care of the federal gove: n- 
ment as the Atlantic coast. The effect was electrical. In many places it wis 
stated confidently that Mr. Calhoun had struck his flag and gone over to the 
side of internal improvement, though he disclaimed anything of the kind. =n 
South Carolina so intense was the feeling. and so evident the fear of defecti 


that, though re-elected by the legislature, then in session, to the Senate, 


aw 


Calhoun’s course was much and strongly animadverted upon. A strong dis- 
position was even evinced to pass resolutions which, under the circumstances, 
would have been equivalent to instructions—a course of conduct contrary ‘0 
the general policy and doctrines of the State, evinced in its refusal to instruct 
a senator several years ago when be was clearly misrepresenting her.” 

The convention advocated the improvement and preservation, by the appro- 
priation of money by the general government, of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio rivers and their principal tributaries as indispensable to 
the defence of the country and essential to its commerce, the deepening of tle 
mouth of the Mississippi at the cost of the nation, the building of steamers for 
the navy in Western waters, enlightened consideration by Congress of the plan 
for connecting by a ship canal the Mississippi river and the Great Lakes, the 
establishment of ample military and naval defences and of additional light- 
houses along the coast of the Gulf, and of a national foundry and armory at 
some point on the Western waters, the construction of marine hospitals in the 
South and West, improvement of the mail service in those sections, the exten- 
sion by government of the magnetie telegraph through the Mississippi valley, 
the reclamation of public lands along the Mississippi by the throwing up of 
embankments, State aid to railroad-building, and similar aid from the national 
government by granting rights of way and alternate sections of public lands, 
the improvement of the approaches to St. Louis, the completion of the military 
road from the west bank of the Mississippi opposite Memphis into the high- 
lands of Arkansas, and the establishment of a government dry-dock on the 
Gulf coast. 

Differing little in character from these resolutions were those of subsequent 
conventions, which, by 1852, became annual affairs, meeting at Baltimore, 
Memphis, Charleston, New Orleans, Richmond, Savannah, Knoxville, Mont- 
gomery and Vicksburg, until, with lessening numbers in attendance and with 
lessening influence, they had come under the dominance of politicians advo- 
cating, and advocating persistently and emphatically, a reopening of the Afri- 
can slave trade, a scheme as foolhardy, from the political, economic, social and 
moral standpoints, as it was inane. New ideas, however, were added from 
time to time, such as those of government aid in digging a ship canal across 
Florida, deepening and fortifying Southern harbors and establishing a navy 
yard at New Orleans, extending aid, through mail contracts, to the Tehuan 
tepec Railroad Co., while the States were asked to encourage their boys to go 
to sea, to bestow bounties for direct importations, to organize quarantines and 
to encourage local shipbuilding and railroad construction. The cause of Sout! 
ern education and of Southern text-books was not forgotten, and the speeches 
of the time were quite similar in strain to those made nowadays at regula: 
intervals. 

Probably the most practical and possible projects to which most attention 
was given were those relating to the piercing by a waterway of the Central! 
American isthmus and to the development of direct communication between 
Southern ports and foreign countries. 

Kighty-three years ago the first steamship to cross the Atlantic sailed fron 
Savannah as a venture of Southern men, Its looming on the other side was 
enough to startle the inhabitants of the British Isles and the Continent. But 
its real significance existed in its prophecy of American commerce and the part 
which the South was to play in it. Fulfillment was long deferred. More im 
mediate conditions were marked out in the arrival, in 1838, of two stean 
packets from Great Britain, not at a Southern port. but at New York. The 

commercial scepter had long since been departing from the South, and illus- 
trative of the part that section was to play in foreign trade for more than 
thirty years had been the fact that Boston exported in 1810 $911,241 worth of 
cotton, $214,718 of rice, $169,250 of tobacco and $70,084 of naval stores. In 
1835, though, about 45 per cent. of the commerce of the United States was 
handled at Southern ports. But by 1859 the South’s share in this business had 
declined to about 38 per cent., though its contributions of material to com- 
Inerce Were a greater percentage of the whole. 

This decadence was an influential element in stirring Southerners to agita- 
tion for Southern-built, Southern-owned and Southern-manned vessels, with 
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regular sailings from Southern ports, which found expression in resolutions of 
col ventions recommending State and municipal aid to home-built ships, in 
the provision by the Louisiana legislature for a bonus of $5 a ton for every 
vessel of more than 100 tons burden built in the State, in the act of the Ala- 
baiva legislature exempting from taxation the sale of all goods directly im- 
po: (ed into the State, recalling an earlier provision in South Carolina, exempt- 
ins from State taxation upen their sale by the original importer of goods 
im vorted in vessels owned in South Carolina, which Mr. John Forsyth, in a 
speech before the Franklin Society of Mobile in 1854, said “operated as a check 
he unnatural and roundabout current of trade by giving to the Charleston 


ini orting merchants an exemption from the local burdens (at the expense of 
the State treasury) which those must bear who do net import in vessels owned 
by ‘hat State.” The commercial convention at Baltimore in 1852, at which were 
pr sent representatives from all the Southern States except Texas and Ar- 
ka isas, recommended the establishment of a line of steamers between Balti- 
mire and Liverpool and the fostering by the United States government of 
amship connections between the South and the Amazon. The body at Rich- 


nh 


mond, composed largely of Virginians, asked Southern senators and represent- 
at ves to vote for no law granting appropriations in aid of ocean mail lines 
te. minating at any Northern port without the insertion of a clause binding the 
government to extend like aid to a line or lines that might thereafter be 
es'ablished between Southern and foreign ports. Congress was urged by 
th: Charleston convention to encourage the establishment of mail steamships 
be: ween Southern ports and Brazil and Europe, while at the Memphis conven- 
tion, & year earlier, at which between 400 and 500 delegates were present, 
President W. C. Dawson, in his address, had contended that to secure better 
foreign mail facilities, which, of course, meant better commercial facilities, 
the South and West should ask from the general government the same aid as 
that which had been granted commercial companies in Northern ports. There 
Was a ring of commercial expansion in the resolution favoring the free naviga 
tion of the Amazon in the sentence, “The interests of commerce, the cause of 
civilization and the mandates of High Heaven require the Atlantic slopes of 
South America to be subdued and replenished.” Upon the same occasion the 
Cuban question, which now and then came to the surface, received some atten- 
tion in consideration of a resolution calling for the acquisition of Cuba for the 
purpose of securing “protection of the great and growing commerce” of the 
United States. This, however, was laid on the table and finally defeated, 
plans of that day against Cuba, whether of a filibustering or other character, 
not receiving unanimous support in the South, especially in Louisiana, with its 
sugar-growing interests. 

At the Charleston convention the negotiation by the United States of 
treaties of reciprocity was advocated by Lieut. Matthew IF. Maury, who was 
head and shoulders above many of the Southern leaders for material ends, in 
the vast store of practical knowledge which he possessed, in his versatility and 
his actual attainments. Years betore he had contributed, as “Harry Bluff,” 
to a Southern magazine a series of papers bearing in spicy manner upon con- 
ditions in the navy, which was strengly influential in the establishment of the 
Naval Academy. He developed to permanency the Naval Observatory. He 
suggested the stretching of the Atlantic cable along the ocean bed, and won 
his title of the “Pathfinder of the Seas” in his authorship of “Wind and Cur- 
rent Charts” and “Sailing Directions.” His investigations of the winds at sea 
impressed him with the idea that as much might be done for agricultural and 
sanitary meteorology as had been done for that of the sea. His plan was that 
farmers and planters should lend that sort of co-operation on the land that the 
merchants and sailors had given at sea, and alluding to an office in the War 
Department in which the work could center, said that the government should 
do its part by having the observations thus procured discussed and published. 
In a letter of 1855 he elaborated the idea from which has grown the United 
States Weatber Bureau, of incalculable benefit to commerce, as follows: 

“There are truth-loving, knowledge-seeking men in every country, in every 
State, who would be glad to co-operate in such a plan. They would readily 
undertake to make the requisite observations if they were furnished with the 
needful formulae and had the assurance that their observations should be dis- 
cussed and published for the benetit of all. Nay, there are unreduced obser- 
vations enough now in the country, lying in the desks of those who made 
them, from which as much useful information may be gathered as we culled 
from the log-book, and I have no doubt that the desks and drawers of meteoro- 
logical observers on the land would open quite as readily to the call as the old 
sea chests of the mariner did. As for the trial to see what a systematic plan 
of observations will do for the advancement of agricultural meteorology and 
for the benefit of farmers and planters, I'll answer for the observations if gov- 
ernment will furnish the means for their discussion and publication. T'll go 
further, and promise that the observations shall be furnished for this purpose 
without cost. You know, the materials for the ‘Wind and Current Charts’ 
were all furnished gratuitously, and that without asking government for a 
single cent we have literally covered the ocean with floating observatories 
and converted every ship that sails into a temple of science? Not only govern- 
ments, but nations and people have united with me and are assisting to carry 
out a systein of meteorological research for the sea. As much may be done 
for the land if the planters and farmers will second the effort and tell their 
representatives in Congress that they want as much done by the government 
for agricultural and sanitary meteorology as it has permitted to be done at sea 
for the benefit of commerce and navigation. By the saving of time on the 
voyage, and the lessening of the dangers by the way, these interests, it has 
been computed both in this country and England, have been benefited to the 
extent of millions annually. Some of these benefits have inured also to agri- 
culture not only by giving an opportunity to the farmer to get markets beyond 
the sea cheaper, and enabling ships to fetch and carry for him at lower figures, 
but by bringing within reach markets which before were inaccessible by 
reason of the great length in time of the voyage.” 

In the commercial conventions Lieutenant Maury was prominent, through 
letters or in person, in seeking to promote the growth of the country’s com- 
merce through Southern ports. He was an ardent advocate of the construction 


of an isthmian waterway, and, indeed, expected to see it established before 
1857. Of the benetits to be derived from this undertaking he said: 

“From the Gulf of Mexico all the great commercial markets of the world 
are down hill. A vessel bound from the Gulf to Europe places herself in the 
current of the Gulf Stream and drifts along with it at the rate, for part of the 
way, of SO or 100 miles a day. If her destination be Rio, or India, or California, 
her course is the same as far north as the Island of Bermuda. And when there 
shall be established a commercial thoroughfare across the isthmus, the trade 
winds of the Pacific will place China, India, New Holland and all the islands 
of that ocean down hill also from this sea of ours. In that case the whole of 
Europe must pass by our very doors on the great highway to the markets both 
of the East and West Indies.” 

He had studied the tremendous possibilities of the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Amazon in their relation to the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean sea, which he called the Mediterranean of the West, and said 
in one of his greatest papers: 

“The time is rapidly approaching, if it has not already arrived, when the 
Atlantic and Pacific must join hands across the isthmus. We have shown that 
there is no sea in the world which is possessed of such importance as this 
Southern sea of ours; that, with its succession of harvests, there is from some 
one or other of its river basins a crop always on the way to market; that it has 
for back country a continent at the north and another at the south, and a world 
both to the east and west. We have shown how it is contiguous to the first two 
and contiguous to them all. The three great outlets of commerce, the delta of 
the Mississippi, the mouths of the Hudson and the Amazon, are all within 2000 
miles—ten days’ sailof Darien. It is a barrier that separates us from the mar- 
kets of 600,000,000 people—three-fourths of the population of the earth, Break 
it down, therefore, and this country is placed midway between Europe and 
Asia; this sea becomes the center of the world and the focus of the world’s 
commerce. This isa highway that will give vent to commerce, scope to energy 
and range to enterprise, which in a few years hence will make gay with steam 
and canvas parts of the ocean that are now unfrequented and almost unknown, 
Old channels of trade will be broken up and new ones opened. We desire to 
see our own country the standard-bearer in this great work.” 

Maury did not confine his suggestion and his hopes to the Gulf coast. He 
was deeply interested in plans for establishing direct communication between 
the great basin of Hampton Roads of his native Virginia and European ports, 
and was of the opinion that had the legislature in 1889 agreed to the plans of 
the French promoters of a steam line running from Norfolk, that city would 
have become a great shipbuilder, with foundries and machine shops, and 
would have had ten or fifteen years’ advantage of New York in the steam- 
ship business. Efforts to carry out such a plan were made from time to time, 
especially in 1850, when Congress was asked to charter a line between Vir- 
ginia and Antwerp; a few years later, when the Franco-American Transatlantic 
Navigation Co, was talked of, and when a convention at Bristol, Va., appointed 
Ballard Preston, formerly Secretary of the Navy, to study in Europe the possi- 
bilities of steamer connection between the Continent and Virginia. 

In 1856 an exceedingly attractive proposition was made to the South by 
Ambrose Dudley Mann, a native of Virginia. His idea was that a weekly line 
of steamers of 20,000 tons capacity should be established between the Chesa- 
peake bay and Milford Haven, 120 miles southwest of Liverpool. This met the 
commendation of Southern conventions, and especially of one held at Old 
Point Comfort, over which ex-President Tyler presided, and at which a begin- 
ning was made of subscriptions to the stock of the Atlantic Steam Ferry Co., 
which was incorporated by the Virginia assembly in 1858.) Maury saw in the 
near completion of the Covington & Ohio Railway, in connection with the Blue 
Ridge and the Central roads, a highway between Western Europe and the 
great West, in which the proposed line would be a direct link. 

Mann held as one of the objects of his steam ferry the exploitation of the 
iron and coal of Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky in quantity sufficient, as he 
estimated, to supply the wants of the Union for a hundred centuries, and the 
deposits in those States of copper, lead, gypsum and salt, together with the 
transportation to Europe of the cotton, tobacco, wheat and corn, pork, bacon 
and lard, rosin and turpentine and rice from thirteen States. THe argued that 
the four vessels with which his company proposed to begin operations, of the 
type and size of the Great Eastern, when increased in number suflicient to give 
a weekly ferry service, would inspire the utmost respect for the American flag 
on the Atlantic; that as sails were to yield to steam or other motive power in 
navigation, and as the government could hardly undertake to transform at 
cnee the navy from sail to steam, these merchant vessels would become a 
nucleus for an extended naval service if required. And he said that “we must 
construct vessels both for the Atlantic and the Pacific, which, while they will 
earry the olive branch of commerce in one hand, will carry in the other the 
sheathed sword.” 

No one was more active in endeavor to further these Southern industrial, 
railroad and commercial schemes than De Bow. He was a man of wonderful 
parts. Graduated with honor in his native State, South Carolina, he was 
impelled by his experiences at the first Memphis convention to found for the 
development of the South and West his wonderful Review, which, in its thirty- 
odd volumes, published until the fall of New Orleans, embodied the facts and 
thoughts bearing upon materialities of the first half-century of Southern his- 
tory. Without information drawn from those volumes it would be impossible 
to write that history. He was chosen in 1848 to the chair of commerce, publie 
economy and statistics in the University of Louisiana, for the endowment of 
which Maunsel White of New Orleans was a leader, and which was probably 
the first chair of the kind established in the world. He was superintendent of 
the census of 1850, and as such produced a compendium, a model of its kind 
and indispensable in the study of sociology in this country, and after arduous 
and persistent work for sixteen years in behalf of the South in the Union, he 
was intrusted with the conduct of one of the important fiscal policies adopted 
in the early days of the Confederacy. 

Words, deeds and hopes, however, of alert and wide-awake Southerners 
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were of no avail against the obvious trend of events for twenty years and more 


before the war. 

Military leaders of the South made world records. Men in the ranks sus 
tained against men of a manufacturing section and against the products and 
resources Of the manufacturing age a struggle unparalleled for firmness of 
conviction and tenacity of purpose. But the inadequacy of means of internal 
communication soon manifested itself, while a pretty effective blockade of 
the Southern coasts demonstrated the slight value of a great staple crop 
with no ships at hand to give it market and with uo means to encourage its 
manutacture, 

Soon after the inception of the war ua circular was sent from Richmond 
designed to elicit information about the condition of Southern manufactures, 
with especial reference to new undertakings. The replies, published as indi 
cations of “what we are gaining by the war,” told of the revival of rope-making 
at Norfolk and of a cotton and wool factory at Charlottesville, of the estab 
lishment of an envelope factory, of a bottling factory and a lucifer-matech fac 
tory at Lynchburg, of a shoe factory at Madison, of the manufacture of potash 
in connection with salt-making, and the making of tallow candles and peanut 
oil at Wilmington, of a linseed-oil factory, cottonseed-oil mill, hat factory and 
powder mill at Charlotte, of the invention and manufacture by Thomas W. 
Cofer, at Portsmouth, Va., of a seven-barreled revolving pistol, and of Thomas 
Carr's invention of a device for rifling cannon. At Portsmouth, too, the Union 
Car Works had changed to the manufacture of gun carriages, Wagons, Camp- 
stools, tent-poles, sabers, bayonets and bowie-knives, just as an establishment 
in Albemarle county, Virginia, formerly dealing in agricultural implements, 
had started to make gun carriages, caissons, harness and cartridge boxes, while 
guns were made at Greensboro, along with sewing machines, and Monroe, 
N. C., Was making scabbards and straps for kKnapsacks, and using rifle barrels 
in the manufacture of pistols. At the time that James Chestnut, Jr., in the 
military service of the Confederacy, was asking, at Columbia, 8. C., special aid 
for securing an adequate supply of nitre, and was pointing out where sulphur 
could | 


creasing their furnace capacity. 


e obtained from pyrites, the salt works near Abingdon, Va., were in 


Of course, such items must be regarded as typical rather than comprehen 
sive. There was another development even more typical of the situation. 
Early in 1861 the women of Ellis county, Texas, had formed a Homespun 
Society, Whose members pledged themselves to wear apparel solely of Southern 
manufacture, and to use their influence to induce the men and women of the 
South to unite with them in the enterprise. The later reports to Richmond told 
of the females at spinning-wheeis and hand-looms in Goochland, Va., of 
their “putting aside silks and pianos” and devoting themselves to the wheel, 
the cards and the looms “without distinction” at Carthage, N. C.. and of every 
household at Chester C. HL, S. C.. being a manufacturing establishment, while 
the ladies in one district of Laurens, in the same State, “recently furnished for 
the uniforms of one company of volunteers 350 yards of very nice jeans, 500 
yards of tlannel and 350 pairs of socks in a very short time, made upon the 
old-fashioned hand-loom, which are numerous in this country, one in almost 
every family, and some of the cloth for service is equal, if not superior, to the 
best broadcloth, which costs from $1 to $1.50 a yard.” 

The necessity of the South suggested in these statements became even more 
intense as the time between Sumter and Appomattox hastened. It was one of 
the revelations of the failure of the South to meet its responsibilities to the 
extent justified by its potentialities. 


A TANGLED SKEIN OF COTTON. 

Revival of the passing use of the household spinning-wheel and the hand- 
loom in the South in 1860 pointed straight to the reason why the revival was 
necessary; for Southern history in the years between the first American Revo 
lution and the second was in essence a tangled skein of cotton, the white 
threads twisted with the black in apparent permanency. 

Within less than fifteen years after the first enduring settlement of Eng 
lishmen had been made in America the culture of free institutions, of slavery 
and of cotton side by side was begun. The growth of each of them was at 
first slow. It was not until the close of the seventeenth century and the begin 
ning of the eighteenth that African slavery began to assume anything of its 
later proportions, and not until the inventions of Watt, Hargreaves, Ark- 
Wright, Crompton and Cartwright, paralleling the laying of the foundations 
of the republic and creating a great demand for the products of American 


slave labor, were capped and amplified by the invention of the saw-gin, mak 


ng possible the employment of a greater supply of that labor in the cotton 
fields, that cotton became a dominating staple in Southern agriculture, and, 
linked with expanding slavery, a dominating influence in American industry, 
changing from hand to machine, and American polities, slowly working out 
the experiment in representative government 

Cotton spindles were more imperative than cotton fields for the saw-gin 
That machine was of greater benetit to manufacturing in the North than to 


agriculture in the Séuth. It contirmed the New England town in self-reliance. 
It strengthened habits of doing things and of making things to one’s advan 
tage, even under the disadvantage of the growing necessity of bringing the 
material from a distance, It added to textile mills the construction of textil 
machinery and of the manifold adaptations of iron to industry. It taught men 
to profit in persuading their fellows of weaker incentive to employ them to do 
their work requiring mechanical skill beyond the ordinary and to handle thei: 
goods Men trained to the fisheries readily turned to coastwise and foreign 
carrying trade just as the prohibition of a once lucrative inward-bound com 
merece from the coast of Africa, embargoes and wars breeding secession sen 
timents of a Hartford convention, released capital freely into new and more 
satisfactory channels. The economic theory gained ground that as the indi 
vidual was bettered so the State improved, while the polities that paid should 
regard the nation as existing for the good of the State. Co-operation of all 
for the gain of each finally bloomed into public spirit. 

On the other hand, the self-content of the plantation was given a strong 


impulse, with a modification toward absorbing energies in one crop, cotton, 


tobacco or rice, and an inclination to look outside for supplies of various sorts, 
Wealth could not be rapidly accumulated by the man farming for himsvlf, 
and however he might aspire to enter upon the planter career, the odds, in a 
inajority of cases, Were against him. Slaveholders increased in number from 
1SOU to SGU only from $47,525 to 384,584. Steady as was their increase, slaves 
were, after all, limited in number. Comparatively few men could own as 
many as five. To be profitable, slavery must have the richest lands. Conse- 
quently, it is bot surprising that parts of the South had their food brouvy lt 
from other sections, The plantation dwarfed the farm, and though in its per 
fection a striking illustration of the beauty of dispensing with alien mediuins 
as far as daily intercourse was concerned, it was a powerful cultivator of the 
American middleman. It tended to center the interests of the individual in 
himself and his immediate associates without destroying his altruistic 
instincts, but left him at a loss frequently to know how to manifest them to 
the best. It created a political frame of mind which at times confused a lk ag 
cultivation of theories absolutely correct for ideal humanity with devotion to 
abstract and adamant principle, unchangeable as Revelation. It develo; od 
sincerity and steadfastness of purpose and trained men to stand for convicti »n 
to the bitter end. 

The broad results of the potency of cotton in the South’s development ;: re 
known. One of the most thrilling chapters of its dramatic history was clos d 
in 1865. Of the many factors which must be considered to explain why tl at 
chapter had not a different ending, the main one was the population of |e 
South. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago there were no radical contrasts betwe 


the traits of men of Massachusetts and of Virginians. Both groups were 
common origin. Each was of English stock. In another hundred years, ho 


ever, environment as much as heredity had inauced divergence which t'« 
better adaptability of slavery to Virginia and the section it represented th: 


to Massachusetts and its section has fostered rather than framed. <Anot! 


hundred years showed a wider separation. For that, slavery, through cott 


under the spur of the gin, was directly responsible in both sections, Its ill 
effects were felt chiefly by the Southern people. 
No better index to their plight and their character at the close of the secon 


period may be had, perhaps, than in an analysis of the statistics showing the 
nativity of the free population of the South and its location in 1860, and cor 
paring the increase of whites and slaves there with that in the rest of the 
country between 1790 and 1S60: 


INCREASE OF WHittre AND SLAVE PoPprLlATION IN THE Sovrn, 1790-1860 

















White. Increase Slave. Increa 
States 1790 1860. Per cent. 1790. 1860. Per ce! 
Alabama eg 526,271 515.87 sia 35,080 938.% 
Arkansas 2476.86 cnc cee 111,115 3=°6, 771.68 
District of Columbia 2503.65 ee 3.185 71.82 
Florida ; 322.89 onnan 61,745 3298.33 
Georgia 52.886 1,018.60 29,264 462,198 1,479.41 
Kentucky 61,133 1,404.07 11,830 225.483 1,806.08 
Louisiana 4941.81 331.726 4857.00 
Maryland 208,649 147.27 103,036 87,189 15.38 
Mississippi 6,733.38 436,631 
North Carolina 288,204 118.58 100,572 
South Carolina 140,178 107.81 107,094 
Tennessee 32,013 826,722 2,482.46 3.417 
Texas $20,891 173.24 182,56 5213.89 
Virginia $42,115 136.88 293,427 490,865 67.29 
Total 1,235 466.71 648,640 3,836,967 491.54 
Total United States 3, 749.73 697,897 3,953, 760 466.53 
From Ts20 From 1800 From 1830 ‘From 1810 From 1850. *Decrease. 


Delaware and Missouri are not included among the Southern States in this 
review. Geographically Delaware belonged to the middle section, and slavery 
was decadent there even at the time of the Revolution, while the slave popu- 
lation actually decreased from SSS87 to 1798, or 79.76 per cent., between 1790 
and 1860. Missouri, in spite of the compromise of 1820, belonged rather to the 
West than to the South, although its slave population increased in fifty years 
from 3011 to 114,951. 

In the whole country the whites increased between 1790 and 1860 from 
BATZAG to 26,957,471, or 749.73 per cent., and the slave population from 697,- 
897 to 3.953.760, or 466.53 per cent. In the South the increase was of whites 





from 1,225,178 to 6,943,385, or 466.71 per cent., and of slaves from 648,640 to 
BA86067, or 491.54 per cent. The rate of increase of whites in seven Southern 
States was below that for the whole country, and in six Southern States 
lorida, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia—be 
low that of the South, though it must be remembered that the calculation was 
not for the period from 1790 toe 1860 for all, the increase in Florida being 
between 1830 and 1860, and in Texas for only ten years. The rate of increas: 
of slaves was far greater than the rate for the whole country in Alabama 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, and 
much below that rate in Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia. there having been marked decreases in Maryland and the District 
of Columbia, Maryland having nearly as many free negroes as slaves, whil 
the process which had left less than 3000 slaves north of Maryland was 
rapidly at work in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, where the rate of 
inerease in the number of slaves in the ten years before the war had been but 
3.88 per cent., 6.S7 per cent. and 15.14 per cent., respectively. 


Free negroes were an inconsequential element in the total, increasing as 


they did at a rate much below that of the slave, in spite of an increase it 
annual additions to their number through manumission, from 1467 to 3078 in 
the ten years before the war. In 1860 they numbered less than 500,000, and 
were about evenly divided between the North and the South. 

Foreigners were not attracted to the South. Of the total of that class of 
population, 4,136,175, in the country in 1860, but 383.470 were in the South: 
consequently the study of certain facts about the South must deal almost 
entirely with the movement of the slave population and of the free natives of 


the South. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


SHIFTING OF THE SouTu's NATIVE FREE PoruLaTion 
Natives of, Natives of, 
Natives of, elsewhere elsewhere Total in 


States. in State. in South. in country. United States. 
BRI écccidcesivcncincnsce 128,681 9,059 457,766 
Arkansas...... , an 15,206 9,127 376 
District of Columbia. 4,018 
oy 5,891 
Georgia... 180,939 
Kentucky 50,852 





Louisiana 

M: ryland 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee........ oe 
Texas iad eddaas 153,043 


_ a ayes nae 1,001,710 


481,061 
195,806 








1,401,410 





BR civessctdccscccesenssnce MD 1,22 7,478,862 


In 1860 there were in the United States 7,478,862 free persons born in the 


South. Of these, 5,328,335 were in the State of their nativity and 2,150,529, 
or 28.7 per cent., were in other States, 1,226,204 being in other Southern States 


and 924,235 being outside the South. The restlessness in the Southern States 
is shown by the fact that of the natives of South Carolina 41.1 per cent. were 
living elsewhere, of Tennessee 33.2 per cent., of Kentucky 31.5 per cent., of 
North Carolina and Alabama 30 per cent., of Virginia and Georgia 28.5 per 
cont., of Mississippi 26 per cent., of Maryland 22.3 per cent., of the District of 
Columbia 19.9 per cent., the percentage of absenteeism in the other States 
hcing—Arkansas, 16.4; Florida, 15.9; Louisiana, 11.1, and Texas, which was 
gathering them in from all sides, but 4.5. Virginia led in number, 252.579, and 
i.entucky in percentage, 26.6, in natives living outside the South, the other 
percentages being—Virginia, 18; Maryland, 16.6; District of Columbia, 14.7: 
fennessee, 13; North Carolina, 8; Arkansas, 6.1; Louisiana, 3.6; South Caro- 
lina, 3.2; Mississippi, 2.8: Texas, 2: Florida, 2: Alabama, 1.9, and Georgia, 1.3. 
Soutu's FREE NATIVE POPULATION IN 1860 BY NATIVITIES. 


Natives Other Southern- Other Total Foreign- 


born in 





of, in born in natives in natives in 
States, the State. the State. the State. the State. the State, 
Re 320,026 189,919 6,824 516,769 12,352 
Arkansas... 124,043 175,963 320,594 5 
19 401 







District of Columbia. 
Florida..... > 
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101,05 
104,098 
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rennessee.... I 
eee ; 153,043 189,722 
Wy Renexcnccsies 1,001,710 30,663 
Betas. ccccccscccscsss SRM 1,226,294 244,071 6,798,698 


Though 924,235 Southern-born were living elsewhere in the country, the 
rest of the country had contributed only 244,071 to the South's population, 
und natives living in other States than those of their nativity constituted 21.6 
per cent. of the total 6,798,898 natives of the United States in the South. 
There, too, was a wide range in percentages, coincident, in some cases, with 
227 free native population 





those which have just been considered. Of the 3 
of Texas, 225,184, or 59.5 per cent., had been born outside that State, and of 
the 320,594 free native population of Arkansas, 196,551, or 61.3 per cent., had 
been born elsewhere. The percentages of the other States were—Florida, 52.7; 
Mississippi, 43.4; District of Columbia, 42.7; Alabama, 38; Louisiana, 26.9: 
Tennessee, 18.7; Georgia, 18.4; Kentucky, 17.1; Maryland, 7.8; Virginia, 6.4: 
South Carolina, 4, and North Carolina, 3.6. The large percentage of outsiders 
in the District of Columbia was due to its being the seat of the general goy- 
ernment. That fact accounted also in part for the presence in the District of 
10.4 per cent. of persons born outside the South in its free native population. 
The District led in this respect, the percentages for the thirteen States being 
Texas, 9.3; Louisiana, 7; Arkansas, 6.4; Maryland, 5.8; Kentucky, 5.1; 
Florida, 4.3: Virginia, 3.5; Mississippi, 3: Tennessee, 1.8; Alabama, 1.5: 
Georgia, 1.1; South Carolina, .S, and North Carolina, .4. 

To the total native-born population of Texas, the youngest of the Southern 
States, Tennessee contributed 42.265; Alabama, 34,195: Georgia, 23,637; Mis- 
sissippi, 19,902; Kentucky, 14.545; North Carolina, 12,138; Arkansas, 11,319; 
South Carolina, 10,876; Louisiana, 9660; Virginia, 9081; Florida, 1103; Mary- 
land, 916, and the District of Columbia, 87. 

Other light on this point is given in comparing the increase of the popula- 
tion of the six New England States between 1790 and 1860 with that of the 
population of the Southern group, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia. In the former the increase was 2,125, 
160, or 21 per cent., and in the latter 3,308,589, or 18.8 per cent. In 1860, 235,039 





natives of Massachusetits, or 22.5 per cent., were living in other States, but 
Massachusetts had received 165,406 natives of other States, constituting 17 
per cent. of its American-born population. Of natives of New England, 29.5 
per cent. were living elsewhere than in the State of their nativity. In the 
period before the war New England possessed fewer inducements for rapid 
increase in population than it has since enjoyed, and its natural resources 
could not be compared at all with those of the Southern group of seaboard 
States. 

In the region of the West where New England and the South met, their 
developments were interesting. In 1S60 the natives of the United States in 
3.000 in 1810. 


- 


Illinois numbered 1,387,308, having increased from less than 
Of that population, GSO.583, or 49.1 per cent., had been born outside the State. 
165,497 of them coming from the South. The State had given but 154.736 of 
its natives, or 16 per cent., to other States. The total number of Southern- 
born in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio was 455,683, more than 50 per cent. of the 
Southerners living outside the South. The majority of these were from Mary 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, and these States 
were largely represented in the 275,825 Southerners in Missouri, constituting 
30.4 per cent. of its total free American population. But Missouri had con- 


tributed but 27,662 to the population of the South, and 21,125 of these were in 


amt. 
Arkansas and Texas. 
This analysis indicates pretty clearly definite lines of migration in the 
steady shifting of the South's population for nearly 100 years before the war. 
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The stronger and wider current for both whites and negroes was from the 
older States on the Atlantic coast toward the Southwest, where in Texas, with 
the Rio Grande barring further progress, it mingled with a secondary current 
from the upper Mississippi valley States. The other main current had its 
sources in the territory from Georgia to Mason and Dixon's line, and, while 
bearing some slaveholders, largely represented the great body of non-slaye- 
holders, and particularly those whose main hope lay in putting themselves 
entirely outside the South. The combination of these two movements reduced 
the weight of slavery in the older States without removing to any consider- 
able extent the influence of the institution as against the adaptation of the 
white population to other pursuits than agriculture or the preparation of raw 
material for manufacturing, and in the new States the population followed its 
natural bent toward agriculture, which, indeed, gave the most ready, if not 
the largest returns for work, and, besides, men were too busy bringing nature 
into subjection to have energies to spare for the factory and machine shop. 

Cotton-growing. together with the raising of crops associated with cotton 
crowing, by slave labor was the attraction toward the Southwest. The ten 
dency of extensive agriculture under the one-money-crop idea was to waste 
the soil, and with depleted crops to move to other fields. That is why slavery 
slowly declined in the longer-settled portions of the South. The virgin soils 
of the Gulf States were too strong a temptation for many slaveholders, and 
often outweighed considerations of attachments to homesteads and neighbors. 
Many a one, moving, like Thomas Dabney of Virginia, in caravan with house- 
hold and servants from tidewater into the heart of Mississippi, changed from 
wheat and tobacco growers to cotton or cane raisers. This migration was 
probably strongest between 1820 and 1840. Its manifestations may be traced 
in comments of the time. President Thomas R. Dew of William and Mary 
College, in a comprehensive critical survey of the action of the Virginia 
assembly of 1830-51, which was on the verge of providing for gradual eman- 
cipation, said that Virginia was at the time exporting slaves to the South at 
the rate of about 6000 a year, and the correctpess of his estimate was proved 
by the fact that in 1840 there were 20,670 slaves less in Virginia than in 1830 
A similar point of view was that held by De Bow in 1849 at the time of a vig- 
orous agitation for emancipation in Kentucky. He wrote: “Kentucky ‘must 
be free,” we admit, but it will be when the superior Southern demand shall 
draw off by degrees her slaves, and the continued increase of white popula- 
tion shall make the relative proportion of colors but a fraction of what it now 
is. and altogether unimportant.” So Dr. J. C. Nott of Mobile, in an address in 
1850, said: 

“Slavery is already virtually abolished in the District of Columbia. In 
consequence of the incessant agitation in Congress and the growth of the 
abolition party, this species of property has become insecure, and the slave- 
owners, from prudential motives, have been ridding themselves of their slaves, 
who are now reduced to but a handful. Even in Baltimore, by the census of 
1840, out of 20,000 negroes there were but 3000 slaves, and this drain is going 
on in all the frontier slave States, while the slaves are emptied into the Gulf 
States. Few realize the rapidity with which this process is going on. In 
Alabama there were in 1820 but 41,000 slaves; in 1850 they had increased to 
117,000; in 1840 the number had reached 253,060, and it remains to see what 
the census of 1850 will show. How long will it be before Alabama must pass 
ond enforce laws against the further introduction of slaves? The slaves 
double in thirty years by natural inerease, and with the immigration our chil 
dren will see around them in this short period at least 1,000,000, All the cotton 
and sugar States will be in the same crowded condition, and each will be pass 
ing laws for its own protection. Kentucky is already agitating the question 
of abolition within her own borders, and it requires no prophet’s eye to see 
that emancipation is inevitable in all the farming States where white labor 
can be advantageously used.” 

Dr. Nott here touched upon the political aspect which the southwesterly 
movement of slaves was causing to assume considerable importance in some 
quarters. Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright of New Orleans also alluded to this in 
1851, when he wrote: “Delaware and Maryland are now in a transition state 
preparatory to becoming free States, selling their slaves to Southern planters 
until their numbers be so far reduced as to make emancipation of the balance 
safe and practicable.” He, too, recognized the futility of attempts suggested 
at the time to extend the institution of slavery beyond the line of the Mis 
souri compromise, and wrote that “If negro slavery, from mistaken notions, 
be carried into a State or small Territory where slave labor is less efficient 
and profitable than white labor, natural causes will correct the mistakes, as 
they have done in the Northern States and in Alpine Virginia, by forcing it 
out again.” Alluding again to the ability of small proprietors of negro prop 
erty in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri to supply the loss of slaves 
on the large Southern plantations, he wrote: “The cotton States and Louisi 
ana are sucking the lifeblood out of Virginia by draining that neble old State 
of her agricultural laborers. The high price of negroes is ruining Virginia. 
In Sussex, Southampton, Northampton and many other counties which send 
their negroes to the cotton States the inhabitants have lost more in the price 
of their land than they have gained in the high price they got for their 
negroes,” 

Ex-Governor H. S. Foote of Mississippi, speaking on the same line, said: 
“Why is it apprehended that Virginia and the other Middle States are very 
much inclined to emancipation? Because slave labor is unprofitable. It is an 
admitted fact now that if you stop the exportation of slaves from Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia, these States would be compelled in less than ten or 
fifteen years to emancipate their slaves,” because “they cannot work them 
profitably on farms.” 

Somewhat earlier it had been pointed out that tobacco and cotton culture 
in the fresh lands of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, and sugar-growing 
in Louisiana and Texas, had made heavy drafts on the slavery of States far 
ther north and east, and that “the agriculture of Virginia, Kentucky and Ten 
nessee is annually assuming a character which will render the amount of slave 
labor required for its purposes less and less. Indeed, we have heard it sur 


mised that but for the impolitic interference of others in our municipal con 
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cerns, each of these States would ere this have taken incipient steps toward 
i prospective emancipation, so that another generation might have seen the 
Roanoke and the Cumberland mountains as the northern boundary of this 
institution, instead of the Potomac and the Ohio as now.” 

As late as 184 and 1855 there was still talk of this draining of the slaves 
from Maryland and Virginia by a sale or transference, and W. B. Goulden of 
Georgia, one of the leading advocates at that time of a reopening of the 
\frican slave trade, criticised the opposition to the plan, and said that prac- 
tically the same thing was being done every day “when they went to Virginia 
and took the negro from home and family and brought him to work their rice 
and cotton tields.” A supporter of the proposed system of African apprentice 
labor, which was regarded at the time as a disguised form of reopening the 
slave trade, James Hl. Brigham of Louisiana, advocated the bringing in of 
fresh laborers from Africa to check the exodus of slaves from the bordet 
States, and said: “As long as the people of the cotton-growing States will 
continue to look solely to the more northern slave States for their supply of 
labor, and thereby drain those States of their slave population, so long will 
they be in part aiders and abettors of our enemies in their schemes for aboli- 
tionizing the South. This draining process upon those States which has so 
long been going on must cease, or otherwise, in the course of not many years, 
the boasts and predictions of the abolitionists will be partially realized, and 
slavery, indeed, be wiped out from those States.” 

It must be remembered that there was something of retaliation in these 
later utterances, inasmuch as the upper tier of Southern States, which eighty 
years before had set their faces against the African slave trade, and whicb 
had felt more immediately than other States the depressing effects of the insti 
tution, were not found among the supporters of the wild schemes which were 
voiced in a resolution of a supposed commercial convention of the South in 
ISS0 that all laws against the African slave trade be annulled. It must also 
be recalled that the views as to the means employed for moving the slaves 
from the border States southward were not unanimous, and Edmund Ruffin 
of Virginia, while recognizing the drain upon his native State, wrote in 1858S: 
“Probably but few owners of slaves have voluntarily sold them merely on the 
consideration that it would be more protitable to sell than to retain them as 
laborers and as agricultural capital * * Whenever debt or necessity o1 
the legal division of slaves among heirs compels the sale of slaves, nearly all 
must be sent abroad. It is supposed that the annual draft and depopulation 
thus made on our stock already exceed in number all the increase of slaves in 
Virginia by procreation, This loss must continually increase with the potency 
of the producing causes, and with increasing rapidity, and sooner or later the 
operation mnust remove so many of our slaves as necessarily to destroy the 
institution of negro slavery within the limits of Virginia.” 


That there was a market to the south Mr. Ruflin even recognized in his 


contention that the increase in the price of slaves in Virginia was not caused 
by an actual increase in the value of their labor and products at home, but by 
higher rates and a greate® demand for them abroad. Still, while that market 
was a decided influence in reducing the slave population of the border States, 
which was, moreover, diminished by voluntary emancipation by individuals, 
aus in the case of John Randolph of Roanoke, the movement of free negroes 
to the Northern States, and genuine runaways slowly decreasing in numbers 
between 1850 and 1860, there was a perfectly normal migration without 
change of ownership. The Nat ‘Turner insurrection and the consequent agita 


tion for ¢ 


nancipation in the Virginia legislature undoubtedly hastened the 
tendency of Virginians to seek homes where their property would be safe. But 
the drift in the main was largely economic rather than commercial in its 
origin and conduct, and, of course, affected profoundly Southern economics ot 
the time, 

It was resisted in vain, and the explanations of it were not always entirely 
accurate, But there was considerable wisdom bearing upon one of its motives 


in the words of Ruttin, who, bh: 


ving distinguished himself in the leadership in 
America for the conservation or restoration of soils, said: “If Virginia had 
merely retained and improved the fertility of her present reduced surface, her 
people would not have removed. Their descendants would now be south of 
the Ohio, ready and able to maintain the rights of Southern States, instead of 
a large proportion, as now, serving to swell the numbers and give official power 
to our most malignant enemies. The loss of both political and military 
strength to Virginia and South Carolina is, not less than all other losses, the 
certain consequence of the impoverishment of their soil.” 

Ruftin probably mistook secondary for primary reasons for the location of 
Southerners and their descendants north of the Ohio. They came, first of all. 
from the pioneer stock who in colonial days had crossed the mountains and 
blazed the trails into the territories out of which Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
\labama and Mississippi were later created. Following them were the class 
who could not use slavery, and who opposed it. Later came the more sturdy 
of that element in the population which had been crowded by slavery from 
the choice soils. There can be little doubt that a strong impulse in the migra 
tion from the South beyond the Ohio was the determination to get beyond the 
immediate influence of the institution of slavery. This appears in the pam 
phiet of Dr. Henry Ruffner, president of Washington College, Virginia, 
nddressed by “a slaveholder to the people of Western Virginia,” and intended 
to show that “slavery is injurious to the public welfare, and that it may be 
gvradually abolished without detriment to the rights and interests of slave- 
holders.” Tle argued that slavery drove free laborers, farmers and mechanics 
out of the country, tilling their places with negroes, and that industrious and 
high-spirited workmen would not stay where slavery degraded the working 
men. It appears, too, in the efforts in South Carolina to prevent the hiring 
out of slaves in competition with white mechanics, in the protest of a Geor- 
gian, “one of the people, one of the poor peasants of the land,” against the 
program of the fifties, and in the fear expressed that the dominant element, 
if successful, might adopt a proscriptive policy against a large minority. This 
latter sentiment, based upon the hesitation of a dominant class to yield te the 
demands for manhood suffrage, which were given a strong impetus during the 


Jacksonian era, prevailed, doubtless, among migrants to the newer South- 


ern States, where greater political privileges could be enjoyed. Virsi.ia, 
which did not reach suffrage upon a white-manhood basis alone um | 1551, 
illustrated well in its convention of 1829-30 the feelings of the disbarred ¢l:uss, 
In that convention a main issue was whether representation in the assen))ly 
should be apportioned according to the number of white persons or according 
to white persons and a proportion of slaves, the vexatious question faste ed 
upon American politics in one of the compromises in the Federal Constitution, 
Paralleling this was the cry for the abolition of property qualification of 
ve’ » The reasons for this were set forth in a dignified memorial fron e 
non-freeholders of Richmond. They said, through Walter D. Blair, ¢!>\ir- 
man, and John B. Richardson, secretary: “Your memorialists, as their desig 
nation imports, belong to that class of citizens who, not having the good or 
tine to possess a certain portion of land, are, for that cause only, deba red 
f .m the enjoyment of the right of suffrage. Experience has but too cle. rly 
e) inced, what, indeed, reason had always foretold, by how frail a tenure they) old 
every other right who are denied this, the highest prerogative of freemen. © he 
want of it has afforded both the pretext and the means of excluding the ei ire 
class to which your memorialists belong from all participation in the re: cnt 
election of the body they now respectfully address. Comprising a very k. ze 


part, probably a majority, of male citizens of mature age, they have | -en 
passed by like aliens and slaves, as if destitute of interest or unworthy a 
voice in measures involving their future political destiny, whilst the e 


holders have, upon the strength of that possession alone, asserted and m in 
tained themselves the exclusive power of new-modeling the fundamental | ws 
of the State; in other words, have seized upon the sovereign authority.” 

On motion of Chief Justice Marshall, who felt that, however opinions mi :ht 
differ, the subject was one of the deepest interest and well entitled to seri us 
attention, the memorial was referred to a committee. But the question \ as 
reverted to again and again in the convention, as members, on the one ha id, 
advanced the argument that the possession of slaves meant additional ta-a- 
tion, and hence the right to greater weight in representation, and, on the ot! r, 
that undue advantage was thus given to Eastern Virginia over Western \ ir- 
ginia, where slaves were few and far between, and the distinction was dra vn 
between a majority of numbers and a majority of interests. The result is 
a compromise, but the echoes of the convention were heard in the next gene:al 
assembly, in which, under the spur of the Nat Turner massacre, strenucts 
efforts were made to plan for the gradual relief of Virginia from its slave }p- 
ulation. Some of the views expressed by representative men were startling 
in their boldness, and, commmenting upon them, Professor Dew said: “to 
these doctrines we call the serious attention of the whole slaveholding popu'a 
tion of the Union, for all alike are concerned. * * * This doctrine, absurd 
as it may seem in its practical application made by the speaker, will be sure 
to become the most popular with those abolitionists in Virginia who have no 


slave property to sacrifice. * * * If a convention of the whole State of. 


Virginia were called, and in due form the right of slave property were abo 
ished by the votes of Western Virginia alone, does anyone think that Eastern 
Virginia would be bound to yield to the decree? Certainly not. * * * In 
forming the late constitution of Virginia the East objected to the white-basis 
principle upon the very grounds that it would enable Western to oppress East- 
ern Virginia through the medium of slave property.” 

These facts have been recalled to throw some light upon the position of 
that great body of Southern whites, the non-slaveholders. Excepting so far 
as it has been revealed in the co-operation with other whites, their history 
is yet to be written. The appearance of Hinton Helper’s book appealing to 
non-slaveholders brought out between 1857 and 1860 a number of counter 
arguments and statements about them. For example, that vigorous writer, 
“Python,” said to be close to an ex-President of the United States, had dis- 
covered in Maryland, in Northern and Western Virginia, Eastern and North- 
eastern Kentucky, Western North Carolina and Eastern and Middle Tennes- 
see, in addition to merchants of the Gulf towns, many non-slaveholders whom 
he thought had come principally from the North, and who were an important 
element at the time when the John Brown raid had outraged the law and order 
of the country. He also criticised the slaveholders for “pursuing the unwise 
and selfish policy of training up their slaves to the mechanic trades and hiring 
them out in competition with white mechanics, thus degrading mechanical 
pursuits to the condition of menial services,” and for having “originated in 
all directions among the no-property men of the South, whether from the 
North or born to the manor, a feeling of deep-rooted jealousy and prejudice, 
if not hostility, to the institution of negro slavery.” 

Meeting these rather strenuous views was a lengthy letter, published in 
1861, from De Bow to R. N. Gourdin of South Carolina. De Bow took the 
ground that the sons of non-slaveholders were and had always been among 
the leading and ruling spirits of the South in industry as well as in politics 
and he instanced the McDufties, Cheeves, Jacksons, Hammonds, Orrs, Met 
mingers, Benjamins, Stephenses, Soules, Simmses, Porters, Magraths, Browns. 
Maunsel Whites and Aikens. He classed among the non-slaveholders me 
chants, traders, mechanics, laborers and other classes in towns and cities, and 
the tillers of the soil, where slave property could not or would not be profitab! 
employed, and he argued “that it would be the baldest absurdity to suppos 
that the poor farmers of South Carolina, North Carolina and Tennessee wl 
grow corn, wheat, bacon and hogs and horses are brought into any sort « 
competition with the slaves of these or other States, who, while they consume 
these commodities, produce but little or none of them. The competition anid 
conflict, if such exist at the South, between slave labor and free labor is 
reduced to the single case of such labor being employed side by side in th 
production of the same commodities, and could be felt only in the cane, cotto! 
tobacco and rice fields. Now, anyone cognizant of the actual facts will adm 
that the free labor which is employed upon these crops, disconnected with an 
in actual independence of the slaveholder, is a very insignificant item in th 
account, and whether in accord or in conflict, would affect nothing the per 
maneney and security of the institution. It is a competition from which the 
non-slaveholder cheerfully retires when the occasion offers.” 
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we.0 argumentative description of the non-slaveholders was printed in 


italics, for emphasis. He wrote: 

‘The non-slaveholder of the South is assured that the remuneration 
afforde . vy his labor over and above the expense of living is larger than that 
which is afforded by the same labor in free States. 

“The non-slay eholders, as a class, are not reduced by the necessity of our 
condition, as is the case in the free States, to find employment in crowded 
ci ies and come into competition in close and sickly workshops and factories 
with remorseless and untiring machinery. 

“The non-slaveholder is not subjected to that competition with foreign 


it to an extent which, perhaps, can never be estimated. 
“The non-slaveholder of the South preserves the status of the white man, 
and is not regarded as an inferior or a dependent. 

“The non-slaveholder knows that as soon as his savings will admit, he ein 
become a slaveholder, and thus relieve his wife from the necessities of tie 
kitchen and the laundry and his children from the labors of the field. 

“The large slaveholders and proprietors of the South began life, in great 
part, as non-slaveholders. 

“But should such fortune not be in reserve for the non-slaveholder [the pos 
sibility, for instance, as an overseer of marrying the widow of a slaveholder], 
he will understand that by honesty and industry it may be realized to his 
children. 

“Without the institution of slavery the great staple products of the South 
would cease to be grown, and the immense annual results which are dis- 
tributed among every class of the community and which give life to every 
branch of industry would cease. 

“If emancipation can be brought about, as will undoubtedly be the case, 
uuless the encroachments of the fanatical majorities of the North are resisted 
now, the slaveholders, in the main, will escape the degrading equality which 

ust result by emigration, for which they have the means, by disposing of 
their personal chattels, while the non-slaveholders, without these resources, 
would be compelled to remain and endure the degradation.” 

Despite the plausibility of these arguments from one standpoint, as far as 
the majority of the non-slaveholders were concerned, they hardly touched 
hundreds of thousands of whites whose condition was revealed principally 

support of the agitation for the revival of industrial energies between 1845 

ml 1855. M. Farmer of Missouri, writing in 1847 of the opportunities for the 
introduction of manufactures into the South and Southwest, noted a deca- 
dence among the rural non-slaveholders, who generally had small means and 
were cultivating sterile lands, and he said: “I have observed of late years 

at an evident deterioration is taking place in this part of the population, 

‘ younger portion of it being less educated, less industrious, and in every 
point of view less respectable than their ancestors.” In North Carolina was 
found “surplus labor now without employment” which would be amply suffi- 
cient to raise up a manufacturing industry. Dr. Cartwright noted in 1851 that 
in New Orleans the larger part of the drudgery work requiring exposure to the 

nh, as railroad-making, street-paving, dray-driving, ditching, building, ete., 
vas performed by white persons. John G. Gamble of Florida found in the 
cotton States “a numerous white population scattered over the pine barrens 
and subsisting by hunting and raising stock,” who from their dispersed con 
ditions could not “have either schools or churches, and their chidren must 
grow up without religion and ignorant of even the alphabet.” The executive 
committee of the South Central Agricultural Society of Georgia had its eye 
on “the white rural population abounding in all the Southern States, whose 
condition and comforts would be improved by being operatives in factories,” 
while J. L. Lumpkin of the same State, meeting the objection that manufac- 
turing establishments would become hotheds of crime to the destruction of 
public morals, wrote. “I am by no means ready to concede that her poor, 
degraded, half-fed, half-clothed and ignorant population, without Sabbath- 
schools or any kind of instruction, mental or moral, or without any just appre- 
ciation of the value of character, will be injured by giving them employment 
which will bring them under the oversight of employers who will inspire them 
With self-respect by taking an interest in their welfare.” 

In South Carolina the statement was made that “the labor of the poor pine 
lands in the lower part of the State and the poor lands of the middle districts 
and the tract of country bordering on the mountains and in the mountains 
can be procured for manufacturing purposes at as low rates as that of slaves,” 
while Mr. J. H. Taylor of Charleston, who calculated that the poor men of the 
State would iargely outnumber the rich, spoke of “white labor to a great 
extent contending with absolute want” and to“scattered ignorant and poverty- 
stricken families,” and in contesting the opposition to factories where these 
people could be elevated “from wretchedtiess and ignorance to competence 
and intelligence.” said: “So long as these poor but industrious people could 
see no mode of living except by a degrading operation of work with the negro 
upon the plantation, they were content to endure life in its most discouraging 
forms, satisfied that they were above the slave, though faring worse than 
that State estimated that 50,000 South Caro- 


he.” Governor Hammond o 
linians in 1850, one-sixth of its white population, were not making enough at 
ilustry “to procure them honestly such a support as every white person in 
iis country is and feels himself entitled to. And this, next to emigration, 
s, perhaps, the heaviest of the weights that press upon the springs of our pros- 
perity. Most of them now follow agricultural pursuits in feeble yet injurious 
competition with slave labor. Some, perhaps not more from in?@lination than 
from the want of human encouragement, can scarcely be said to work at all. 
hey obtain a precarious subsistence by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fish- 


¢, sometimes by plundering fields and folds, and too often by what is in its 


effect far worse, trading with slaves and seducing them to plunder for their 
enefit.” 

By far the most vigorous commentator upon these distressing conditions 
vas William Gregg. He noted in Charleston hundreds of women “in wretched 
overty unable to procure work by which they would be glad to earn a decent 
iving.” He told the South Carolina Institute that “a large portion of our poor 


iper labor which has degraded the free labor of the North and demoralized ° 


white people are suffered to while away an existence in a state but one step in 
advance of the Indian of the forest,” and in another place, alluding to the same 
class as “a noble race of people, reduced to a condition but little above the wild 
Indian of the forest or the European gypsy, without education, and in many 
instances unable to procure the food necessary to develop the natural man,” 
he said: “Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, de 
graded white people among us who in this land of plenty live in compara 
tive laziness and starvation? Many a one is reared in the proud South Caro 
lina from birth to manhood who has never passed a month in which he has 


not some part of the time been stinted for meat. Many a mother is there who 


will tell you that her childern are but scantily supplied with bread, and much 
more scantily with meat, and if they be clad with comfortable raiment, it is at 
the expense of their scanty allowance of food.” 

Gregg was of the opinion that “the only means of educating and Christian- 
izing our poor whites” was to bring them into manufacturing villages, where 
they could not only become intelligent, but a thrifty and useful class in the 


community, and in his fifth annual report as president of the cotton-mill com 


pany in flourishing condition at Graniteville he said that the population of that 


Jace was made up largely of the poor of Edgefield, Barnwell and Lexington 
l ; 


districts, who from extreme poverty and want had become a thrifty, happy 
Later he held as preposterous the idea that there was 


and contented people. 
of laborers at the 


necessity of importing wild Africans because of a lack 
South. He cited thousands of persons who had been drawn into railroad 
employments, and the constant pressure by those seeking employment upon 
railroad companies and manufacturers, overstocked mercantile establish 
ments and counting-houses importuned all the time for places, and the overrun 
“hundreds of families moving from place to place in wretched 


professions, and 
He asserted that the 


poverty seeking employment as factory operatives.” 
cultivable lands in the old Southern States were very much worn out, and 
eould not be reclaimed except by grain and stock raising, for which there was 
no inducement. inasmuch as there was no consuming population affording a 
market for grain and meat, and he added: “When a foreigner learns this 
and has a true picture of the South laid before him, setting forth the fact that 
one-half of our white people who are willing to work cannot procure employ 
ment; that able-bodied men are roaming about the country glad to get work 
at seventy-five cents a day and tind themselves, when similar labor commands 
a dollar or more at the North and West, is it at all surprising that he does not 
Gregz argued, too, that signs of accumulation of wealth 
The 


come to the South.” 
were not to be found except in the enhanced value of lands and negroes. 
figures of property values in the South Mm 1850 and 1860 bear out this con- 
tention. 

Statements about the unfortunate condition of so many non-slaveholders 
explain to some extent the absence of spontaneity in some portions of the 
South in support of the program set by South Carolina in 1860, the lack of 
enthusiasm, if not actual resistance to it, in an irregular belt of territory 
stretching from Maryland to Tennessee, which was not overcome even when 
the character of the Southern struggle had reached a plane much = higher 
than its origin, and certain political developments of these latter days. There 
was a wide separation as to materialities between the class of whites who 
ge as employes in manufacturing industries and 


were found anxious to eng: 
the class who, because of the importance of cotton-growing in their minds, 
rendered it impossible for the latent manufacturing instincts of their section 
to tind adequate expression in action. They constituted the population which 
in conventional history stands as typical of the Southern people, and which 
was about one-third of the total white population of that section, It is inter 
esting in this connection to recall De BRow’s description of the method em 
ployed to reach an estimate of the number of the slave-holding population. 
He wrote: 

“When in charge of the National Census Office, several years since, | found 
that it had been stated by an abolition senator from his seat that the number 
of slaveholders at the South did not exceed 150,000, Convinced that it was a 
gross misrepresentation of facts, | caused a careful examination of the returns 
to be made, which fixed the actual number at $47,525, and communicated the 
information by note to Senator Cass, who read it in the Senate. I first called 
attention to the fact that the number embraced slaveholding families, and 
that to arrive at the actual number of slaveholders it would be necessary to 
multiply by the proportion of persons which the census showed to a family. 
When this was done, the number was swelled to about 2,000,000. Since these 
results were made public [T have had reason to think that the separation of 
the schedules of the slave and the free was calculated to lead to omissions of 
the single properties, and that on this account it would be safe to put the num 
ber of families at 375,000 and the number of actual slaveholders at about 
2.250,000."" 

That this minority was able during the first seventy years of the life of the 
United States, and in the midst of training a race of barbarous origin into 
habits of work and of equipping it with the elemental tools of civilization, to 
dominate not only the social, economic and political career of the South, but 
also, directly and indirectly, that of the United States, which under Southern 
auspices expanded from thirteen States fringing the Atlantic seaboard and 
occupying a gross area of S27.S44 square miles into more than forty-four 
States and Territories with a gross area of 5,025,600 square miles, bounded by 
the Pacific and Atlantic, is a proof of its wonderful capacity in initiative and 
administration. 

The earlier statesmanship of the South was distinctively constructive. It 
was broadly unselfish. Thomas Jefferson in his practical solution of the 
dilemma of Louisiana’s acquisition illustrated one phase, and John C. Cal 
houn, promoting, in spite of his education in the free-trade New England of 
his college days, a measure for the assistance of home industries, was an 
exponent of the second. He, however, became foremost in the veering, under 
compulsion from without, of that defensive statesmanship which gave birth in 
its extremes to the politics of reactionary conservatism combating the politics 
of revolutionary radicalism. 

At the time when, under ordinary circumstances, the South might have 
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entered upon the enjoyment of well-balanced agriculture, manufacturing and 
commerce, the politics born in the struggle against the tendencies which were 
to overturn the civilization of the South absorbed much of the energy of the 
dominant whites, 

In the course of this struggle the statesmanship of the Virginia type, hay 


ing its home in the regions where the passing of slavery was opening the door 


to wanufacturing, waned before the statesmanhip of Carolina and Mississippi, 
banked largely upon cotton-growing. ‘The result was a fulfillment of the 
prophecy of 1787 of George Mason of Virginia. He held that slavery dis 
couraged the arts and manufaciures; that it depressed white labor and pre 
vented the incoming of other whites, and in stating his objections to the com 
promises of the Constitution between Northern commercial interests and 
Southern planting ones, he marked outthecourse of Northern advancement and 


the cause of Southern haiting in urging that the North and East would be able 


to monopolize trade, and that the continued importation of slaves for twenty 
years would make the country weaker, more vulnerable and less capable of 
defense. 

The importance of the staple, which had been defined in the expansion of 
slavery, did not prevent resistance by the North of the Southern plan, nor did 
it bring England to a material recognition of the Confederacy. The early 
financial measures at Richmond dependent upon cotton were unsuccessful. 
Henry Timrod, under the spell which lurked “in the little boll,” penned his 
war lyrics in vain, 


MAKING SURE THE PROMISES. 


It is the habit to speak of the South of 1865 as bereft of all save honor. 
That was true from one point of view. In four years quite a tenth of its white 
population, the flower of the elements upon which depended its immediate 


future, had been withdrawn from the peaceful pursuits that make for per 
iainent advancement of a country. At least 250,000 of these had been killed 
or disabled for life. The rest of the population had been occupied in sustaining 


the armies and itself upon a steadily contracting basis. The end found cities 
in ruins, mills and factories destroyed, railroads wrecked, barns and granaries 
burned, live-stock at the minimum, and thousands of individuals plundered 
of their personal belongings. Capital had vanished. The very ground in some 
parts had been harried into infertility. Vroperty, the main reliance for the 
bulk of creative labor, and valued at not less than $2,000,000,000 before the war 
intervened, had been forcibly contiscated from separate owners, and, in so far 
us it was thus deprived of intelligent oversight and control, depreciated in 
value, while the lands it had tilled lad deteriorated equally as much, 

But there was not absolute wreck. The vanishing of slavery had not been 
necessarily an absolute loss to the State from the labor standpoint. There 
were millions of acres of land still untouched by the plow, and immense areas 
covered with valuable timber. Vast underground riches were waiting the 


drill and the blast \ll the cotton mills had not been burned. The majority 


of the people had been freed from an institution which had sadly hampered 
them. The surviving followers of Lee, Jackson, the Johnstons, Longstreet. 
Hampton, Forrest, Stuart, Beauregard and others, having bravely exempli 
tied the fundamental characteristics of sterling Americans, were in defent 
ut arms by no means lacking in the spirit that had long sustained them 
Accepting the results of the conflict as irreversible, they were, in’ Common 
with the great mass of their fellows, ready to adjust themselves to new ci! 
cumstances and to undertake the mighty task of rebuilding from the ground. 
\Imost before the last of the victors had laid aside their weapons the prevail 
ing sentiments of the thinking South were epitomized by De Bow in announce 
ing the revival of his Review, which had not been published for three years 
Regarding the issues of the past as dead,” he wrote, “about which a pras 
tical philosophy will not dispute, and those of the present as living and poten 
tial, it is the part of the Review to accept in good faith the situation and 
deduce from it all that can be promotive of the best interests of the whole 
country,” and he pointed to the South as offering unsurpassed opportunities 
for the investment of capital and attraction of immigration. 

That was in October, 1865.) It was a dream as substantial in its basis as 
had been the earlier ones. But within a few months the South was overrun 
by shifting immigrants, whose bane has not yet entirely departed. A bar was 
raised against capital which tifteen or twenty years were required to displace, 
and in their poverty and weakness the Southern people, under the menace of 
legislation grounded in ignorance, petty partisan polities, vindictiveness and 
malice, to say nothing of shortsighted self-interest, were obliged to spend 
themselves single-handed in a struggle for the maintenance of white civiliza 
tion upon this continent 

Though the census figures of 1S70 may not be reliable in every respect. 
they may, in comparison with those of 1860 and 1850, as far as they deal with 
manufactures, serve as an indication of conditions in the South in the days 
of redestruction, if that word may be permitted. Between 1850 and 1860 the 
value of the products of industry increased from $1,019,109,616 to S1.S85.861, 
G76, or at the rate of SS per cent., in the whole country, and from $136,606,221 


to S240.000, 786 


or 76 per cent., in the South. In the next decade, according 
to the census, the advance was to S$4.252,525,442, or 12 per cent., in the whole 
country, and to S365.606,425, or only SL per cent., in the South. But even with 
their defects, these tigures point to the wide difference between the enormous 


strides in manufacturing made outside the South during the war and fol 


lowing it and the crippled condition of the South, the more marked when the 


tizures of the States forming the Confe deracy are alone considered. The dif 


s, though modified, in a comparison of the figures of 1860 


ference still appea 
and 1880, which show an increase of $5,485,717,515, or 185 per cent., in the 
whole country, and but $216,844.997, or 90 per cent., in the South. 

By 1880, however, with the diminution of many of the curses of recon- 
struction and the elimination of political adventurers and blacklegs from 
activity in public affairs, and in spite of the utter demoralization of the 


egroes, recuperation had fairly begun. Southern men could not be crushed. 


Southern natural wealth must be made available. The soil was still produc- 
tive. When arms had been laid aside it was entirely natural for Southern 


men to turn first to the old staple crops, particularly cotton, as the quickest 
wieans for making a living, and to raise what crops they might with their 
own hands or with the inefticient aid of freedmen, then beyond their wise 
control, At this time the importance of the aegro in cotton-raising was son 
what diminished, but there was an increase in the crop of cotton from 2,27s, 
oO bales in the season of 1865-66, which was 1,500,000 bales less than the 
crop of 1860-61, to 4,347,000 bales in 1870-71, and to 6,606,000 bales in 1880-1, 
That was a record-making crop, but a greater record, 11,256,000 bales, wis 
made in 1898-99. In the meantime the manufacture of cotton had been 
resumed, and in 1880 the South had 160 mills, with 583,696 spindles and 12,1/4 
looms, using 188,744 bales of cotton, while the total number of mills in the 
country was 751, with 10,678,516 spindles and 227,156 looms, using 1,570,242 
bales. In another ten years the South was using 546,894 bales, or 25 per cert 
of the total used in the country, and the number of its spindles had nearly 
trebled, while last year, with more than 5,500,000 spindles, or more than a 
fourth of the total in the country, the Southern mills took 1,620,931 bales, or 
1.17 per cent. of the total consumed in the country. The products of cotton- 
seed mills ip 1901 were valued at $47,500,000, 

The iron industry had likewise begun to show new life. In Tennessee «:n 
attempt had been made with coke ovens in the later sixties. Birmingham ws 
founded in 1871, and Anniston the next year, followed Ly Sheftield in 18s; 
and Bessemer in 1887, but it was not until 1895 that Alabama pig-iron was 
sold at Liverpool for less than the English iron of Middlesboro, the first step 
toward a situation which enables Southern iron to lead in exports of that 
material whenever a slackening in the American demand gives a surplus 
Around the Birmingham furnaces grew up steel mills, cast-iron-pipe est: 
lishments, stove foundries, boiler and engine works, wire-nail mills, Cement 
works using the refuse slag, car shops and car-wheel works, the furnace 
(oO, setting t 





Shelby, which was heard from in Mobile bay thirty-six years 
standard for the material used in car wheels and axles in this country. 
Maryland, which had been foremost in the iron industry under the oli 
charcoal methods, became in 1887 the home of the only great iron and stec! 
plant of its kind on the Atlantic coast of the United States. The erection of this 
plant at Sparrow's Point at an outlay of between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 
was regarded as marking a reversal of the drift of the iron and steel industr 
toward the Great Lakes. The plant includes four furnaces with a capacity « 
1200 tons of pig-iron daily, a large steel-rail mill, a foundry and machine sho 
nuda shipyard. Most of the ore used comes from Cuba, though some Medit« 
ranean ores are also used, and while the coke and coal are now brought pri! 
cipally from Pennsylvania and West Virginia, an extensive coke plant in 
course of erection at the works will produce the coke needed, the gas thus 
venerated being used for purposes of illumination and for fuel. The steel rails 
imade here are sold in five continents. The shipbuilding connected with this 
enterprise is the highest development on that line in Maryland, which has 
been building ships for more than 225 years, and which at one time with its 


saltimore clippers” contributed so notably to the commercial prestige of th 
United States. At Baltimore since 1890 have been built vessels for the United 
States navy and the first oil-tank steamer to be constructed on this side of tl 

Atlantic, while at Sparrow's Point was turned out the first steel tramp steame 
ever built in the United States, and there, too, was realized the aspiration © 
the Memphis convention of 1845 in the building, for the Algiers naval station 
aut New Orleans of the largest steel floating dry-dock ever constructed in th 
world. 

Farther down the Chesapeake, Newport News has grown in fifteen years 
from 2 small hamlet to a great manufacturing and steamship center, with its 
shipbuilding industry eniploying 6000 men, while at Richmond, not far away, the 
manufacture of the boilers for the battleship Texas in 1890 at one of the leading 
locomotive works in the country led to the establishment of another shipbuild 
ing plant, which has competed successfully with older ones for the building ot 
United States war vessels. The development of the steel industry in Alabama 
points, too, to shipbuilding at one or more of the Gulf ports, while iron-making 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Texas and Kentucky and other States has been suffi 
cient to indicate the potentialities of these States in this respect. 

West Virginia is making progress in iron and steel manufacture, and the 
utilization of its natural gas has given a marked impetus to glassmaking 
within the State, with Ohio and Pennsylvania drawing upon it freely for that 
fuel. This gas is but one of the several sources of industrial power in th 
South yet to be developed to their full extent. In the Piedmont section are 
many streams to be brought under m2n’s dominion and used in the generation 
of electrical energy. The coal deposits have established their reputation for 
quantity and quality at home and abroad. The production of illuminan 
petroleum is passing from the old New York-Pennsylvania centers into Wes 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and to its growing production at Corsi 
cana, Texas, has been added the enormous gushing of the oil of fuel grade a 
Beaumont, not far from the Gulf coast. 

Other mineral supplies have been touched. Advanced methods of obtain 
ing gold have been fixed in Georgia and the Carolinas. It has been found 
more profitable in Virginia to mine 500 or 600 feet deep through and for pyrites 
than to manipulate the gold-bearing quartz nearer the surface. In the Vir 
gilina belt of Virginia and North Carolina and around Ducktown, Tenn., th: 
copper ores are being uncovered, and the lead and zine fields of Kentucky 
lave been entered, though not to the extent of those of the Joplin district 
Arkansas is preparing to exploit these minerals, and Texas is largely an undis 
covered country. To the phosphates of South Carolina and Florida have been 
ndded the immense deposits of Tennessee. Georgia and Tennessee marbles 
are being used in buildings in many widely-separated cities of the country. 

Mining of rock-salt from beds of an undetermined depth in the mounds of 
the Louisiana coast, and the manufacture of salt by evaporation in Texas and 
in Virginia and West Virginia, carrying the mind back to the hint of 1797 given 
by the elk, buffalo and deer at the salt licks of the Kanawha, should not be for 
gotten. Then there are the great tobacco establishments in half a dozen States, 
with Sumatra-wrapper leaf and Cuban-filler leaf grown successfully in Flor 
ida; the tanneries and paper-pulp mills, the sugar mills, the rice mills, the grist 
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and flour mills, the last-named increasing in number with the encouraging. 


} whe 
and the fertilizer works, one of the great corporations of the Kind in the coun 


tical agitation for wheat-growing centered in Georgia; the railroad shops 


try Lbaving its birthplace in Virginia. 


was quite significant that in excavating for the foundation of a cotton 


will in Alabama four or five years ago a vein of bituminous coal was struck. 
7 

beds of coal and iron. There is no other place where above a variety of prac 
tically exhaustless minerals tower such vast stretches of forest trees. Inroads 


re is no place outside the South where cottouw may be seen growing above 


upon these have been made by the turpentine-worker, particularly on the 
South Atlantic coast, and the lumberman, slowly changing his base from the 
depleted regions of the North and Middle West. But while the South is cut 
ting its timber upon a scale represented by the recent formation of a $10,000, 
oo) lumber company in Texas, controlling 1,000,000 acres of long-leaf pine, it 
is also keeping pace with the diversification in the iron industry and with the 
more gradual extension of agricultural pursuits to the growing of apples and 
peaches, oranges and pineapples, berries and other small fruit, and the widen 
ing area of truck-farming, in building up such industries as the cedar works 
at Rieéhmond, the furniture factories at High Point and other North Carolina 
towns, the variety of woodworking plants in half a dozen States from Virginia 
to Texas, and carriage or wagon works in such places as Chattanooga, Nash 
ville and Atlanta. Georgetown, S. C.; Brunswick, Ga.; Pensacola, Fla.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.: New Orleans, La.; Beaumont, Texas, and Nor 
folk, Va., have a world-standing in the lumber trade. 

lo reach the uncut forests thousands of miles of railroads have been built 
and operated by lumber companies, and several thousands of this mileage 
have become merged in lines doing a regular freight and passenger business, 
or have been in the van of new roads into rich but undeveloped territory for 
agriculture, mining, lumbering er manufacturing. In twenty years the rail 
road mileage of the South has more than doubled, and is now several thou 
sand miles greater than the total mileage of the country in 1860. During the 
past ten years the Southern mileage has increased at a greater rate than that 
in the rest of the United States, and this increase has been but a part of the 
widespread work of consolidating incompleted and incompetent lines inte 
healthy, vigorous systems, operated upon most approved financial principles. 

With all that has been done by the railroads in opening up and aiding 
materially in the development of many resources of the interior, a notable part 
of work has been done in improving terminal facilities, notably at Baltimore, 
Newport News, Norfolk, Savannah, Fernandina, Brunswick, Pensacola, Jack 
sonville, Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans, Port Arthur, Sabine Pass and Galves 
ton. Since 1880 between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 have been spent in such 
improvements. To them must be credited much of the direction of the flow 
of the products of the Middle West and Northwest toward the Southern ports 
that was diverted from its natural course when New York tapped the West in 
1825 with its Erie canal. Maryland and Virginia with their canals, South 
Carolina and Alabama with their projected railroads, and Louisiana with its 
steamboats attempted with but mediocre success to overcome this influence. 
which was mighty in giving New York its pre-eminence in commerce. The 
completion of trunk lines has restored the balance and fulfilled the hopes of 
Southerners that lines of fast-traveling steamships would connect the Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports with foreign lands. Hampton Roads has become the 
reality of the dreams of Mann and Maury. The South, with its cotton and 
cotton goods, its cottonseed oil and cotton cake, its lumber and uaval stores, 
its pig-iron and phosphates, its locomotives and steamboats, and now with its 
constantly-increasing volume of oil, is contributing annually more than a third 
of the products exported from the United States. It is handling at its own 
ports a greater and greater proportion of American commerce, In 1892 the 
Value of exports and imports of the United States outside of the South was 
$1.440,657,154, and at Southern ports $417.003475. In 1901 Southern ports 
handled $586,196,124 worth of commerce, and all other ports $1,724.232449. 
The increase in the ten years was 40.57 per cent. at Southern ports, and but 
i9.GS per cent. at all other perts. 

This is but a brief sketch of notable advances made by the South In a 
quarter of a century. They are tokens that the South is making good its 
promises, 

That the value of manufactured products at the South increased between 
1800 and 1900 from $917,229.027 to $1.466,669,495, or $549440468, equal to 59.9 
per cent, and that capital invested in manufactures increased $494.874.237. 
rom S658, 795,860 to S1.158.670.097, equal to 75.1 per cent., shows that at last 
the South, industrially, is keeping pace with the rest of the country, if, indeed. 
it be not moving just a bit more rapidly. 

But the facts that a billion and a half of Southern products are hardly a 
ninth of the manufactured products of the United States, and that at least 
one State dependent upon the South and other sections for its raw material 
ianufactures as much as the South, direct attention to the necessity for the 
South, with its unsurpassed natural advantages, to bestir itself to even greater 
things. 

Many of its drawbacks have been removed. Increasing investments of 
home and outside capital since the war have given greater opportunity for 
the employment of blacks and whites. The wonderful upbuilding of the cotton 
lanufacturing industry has been a godsend for thousands of whites, and. in 
liainy cases, the first indication that the impediments of the earlier economic 
Status had been removed for them, enabling them to take the first steps toward 
occupation on productive lines and away from a half-hearted struggle for 
inere existence. In eagerly grasping the chance they have displayed the same 
traits as the sons of the plantation who at home and abroad have become 
leaders in finance, transportation and manufacturing. 

Those blacks who have escaped the baleful effects of false education and 
false philanthropy still cling to agriculture, as is natural, following the move 
went of the center of cotton production to the trans-Mississippi and lower 


Gulf regions. But in increasing numbers they have found work in the basic 
operations of the iron industry, in lumbering, in railroad construction, and, 
in fact, in all the energies which are carrying the South beyond the plowshare 
stage. 

Diversification in agriculture and in manufacturing, the patent benefits of 
railroad construction, and the more frequent appearance of the additions to 
lines of transatlantic steamers at Southern ports are leading to diversification 
of public opinion, and are working toward a condition quite similar to that 
of a hundred years ago, when the South’s mind was the country’s mind in all 
matters pertaining to national development. 

Through great tribulations the South has reached its present vantage 
ground. But those tribulations were not without compensation. While the 
South lay fallow for tifteen or twenty years the rest of the country was obliged 
to face new problems born of the industrial age, and, under the stress of com 
petition, to consign to the scrap-pile mass after mass of valuable machinery 
and valuable thought. Much of this unavoidable waste the South escaped 
lis cotton manufacturers have, in the main, not been obliged to consider in 
their enterprises the important item of the substitution of new machinery for 
old. They have been able to install the latest and most improved. Railroad 
operations have had the advantage of well-wrought-out experiments else- 
where without their expense. The industrial world has been free, to a great 
extent, from the ills born of an infusion in other sections of un-American ele 
ments. The mass of Southern white labor is of the same stock as the South 
ern employing class. The Southern blacks have never been prone to commit 
themselves spontaneously to labor policies menacing their own welfare. 

Enjoying the ripe fruit of experience in other sections, and avoiding the 
mistakes which have necessarily been made there, the South may, under the 
constantly-accelerated impetus of this age of invention and machinery, again 
reach the place of relative importance it held at the birth of the republic. 


Cerarkd Agr, 
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You state that twenty years ago in February the Manufacturers’ Record 
Was established as an exponent and advocate of the industrial interests of 
the South, and ask a few words from me, as a Northern man who has had 
large business relations with the South, expressing my opinion of the South 
und its future. Tam glad to do this for a journal which has done so much for 
the development of the South, and, indeed, of our whole country. 

Dating from immediately after the war, [ have done business with the mer- 
chants of every Southern State. My old firm of TT. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co. 
und their successors kept a record by States of our losses by bad debts. We 
sold goods in every State and Territory in the Union, and for tive years imme 
diately succeeding the close of the war, while the South was impoverished 
and less able to pay its debts than any other section of our country, our per 
centage of losses in the South, as a whole, compared favorably with any other 
section, and the State of South Carolina held the record for the least per- 
centage of losses of any State in the Union. This speaks volumes for the 
honor of the business men of the South. Other classes in the community may 
be as honest, but they have certainly not been as intelligent. They have 
allowed politicians to play upon their prejudices, and they have enacted laws 
which, compared with those of other States, terrorize capital, and whatever 
progress the South has made in the last twenty years is due to its great 
resources in fields, forests, mines, and more recently in factories, and not to 
intelligent legislation. 

Politically, the South has been governed by old traditions and shibboleths. 
The republican party in the North has been unwise to mix up with the race 
question, Which is absolutely paramount in the South, and this has made a 
solid democratic South, with traditions against the doctrine of protection to 
American industries, with traditions against subsidies, and with prejudices 
against the combination of capital, which the organization of industry in this 
age of steam, electricty and machinery has compelled. The anti-trust laws of 
Texas and some other Southern States, executed by law officers who share in 
the penalties of their infringement; the attitude of most of the Southern 
States towards the railroads (which, perhaps, more than any other element 
have aided in their development)—hostile alike in legislation, taxation and the 
jury-box—has retarded the development of the South and largely nullified the 
svreat natural advantages that she possesses. It may be that, as you wrote 
mea few years ago, “this element is passing away,” but we have had enough 
recent illustrations of the existence of this unintelligent, agrarian spirit to 
deter the investment of capital in the South, which her business interests 
would gladly invite. 

If the people of the North and West could feel that these elements existed 
in the South to the same extent that they do in the North and West, the South 
from this time forward would develop faster than any other section of our 
country. 

lier advantages in soil and climate, to say nothing of her other great 
resources, Would make her the richest country on the face of the earth. When 
the mass of the people of the South learn to appreciate that the word “cor- 
poration” simply means co-operation; that this is an age of organization, and 
support their business men in their efforts to keep step to the music of the 
times, then the South will progress faster than any other section of our com 


mon country, and vo one will be more glad than myself to welcome that time, 
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The history of the South’s industrial awakening is written in the statistics 
of her coal production. This history is one without a parallel. Twenty-five 
years ago the territory lying south of the Mason and Dixon line and the Ohio 
river was still prostrate from the effects of one of the most devastating wars 

on record. rhe population was dependent for 





its existence upon the products of the soil, and 
the principal industries were the cultivation 
of corn, cotton and tobacco, and the cutting, in 
comparatively limited quantities, of yellow-pine 
lumber. Mining of any kind, with the excep- 
tion of coal in the Piedmont-Cumberland 
region, was of no importance, nor was there 


any capital available for the development of the 





resources hidden below the surface of the 
ground. The “immigrants” from the North who 
flocked to the South just after the war partook 
more of the nature of carrion birds than of 
helpful citizens, and retarded rather than en- 
couraged the resuscitationof the region. In1870, 





outside of the Piedmont-Cumberland region, the 


only coal produced in the Southern States was a 
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small amount (13.200 short tons) in Alabama, 


except for a possible small local output in Kentucky and Tennessee, used for 


home consumption and unrecorded The total coal product of the Southern 
States in that year, so far as we have any records, was a little over 2,000,000 
tons, which was less than 6 per cent. of the total coal product of the United 
States. The population of the entire Southern States in that year was 12,208, 
020, so that the coal product represented an output of one ton of coal to each 
six persons. 

During the next five years the first signs of the awakemag were observed. 
rennessee and Kentucky were both added to the list of coal-producing States 
in 1873, and in the same year West Virginia contributed to the product from 
the counties in the southern part of the State, and which have since developed 
into some of the most important coal-producing districts in the United States. 
Ky 1875 the total productéon of the Southern States (the product in this year 
coming from Alabama, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee and West Virginia) 
amounted to 4,600,000 short tons, or 8.S per cent. of the entire product of the 
United States. 

It was not until five years later, in 1SS0, that any other States were added 
to the coal-producing list in the South. In that year Arkansas was reported 
by the tenth United States census as producing 14,478 tons, and Virginia was 
credited with an output of 112,000 tons. The other States, with the exception 
of Maryland, had somewhat increased their production during the five years 
from IS75 to ISSO, and the total output amounted to 6,084,257 short tons. Dur- 
ing this period, however, the production in the Southern States had not quite 
kept pace with that of other coal-producing sections, as the percentage to the 
total United States product in SSO was slightly less than in 1875, having 
fallen from SS to SA As the population of the Southern States in 1SS80 
amounted to 16516568 persons, the coal produced in that year was one ton for 
ench twenty-seven persons 

rhe great revival of the Southern States really began in the decade from 
ISSO to 1800. It was during this period that the sensational “boom” which 
developed Birmingham and its iron industries in Alabama occurred. Coal 
production in Alabama began in earnest, and by 1884 had reached a total of 
nearly 2.500.000, nearly seven times the product of 1880. Georgia and the 
Indian Territory entered the field as coal producers, and general activity pre 
vailed throughout the older States. West Virginia doubled her production, 
and Virginia’s output increased fivefold. A reaction in Alabama had reduced 
her production in ISS5 nearly 700,000 tons as compared with the preceding 
year, but as compared with ISSO the output in 1SS5 represented a multiple of 
1.7. rhe total production of the Southern States in ISS5 amounted to 12,360,- 
S56 short tons, more than double that of five years before. This output was 
equal to 11 per cent. of the total product of the United States. Another 10, 
000,000 tons were added to the South’s coal production in the next five years, 
the total tonnage for 1890 aggregating 22,170,124 short tons, or 14 per cent 
of the country’s tofal. The eleventh United States census reported the popu 
lation for the Southern States in 1800 at 19,830,813, so that the coal production 
now amounted to 1.12 tons per capita 

rhe South naturally sbared in the depression which prevailed during the 
lirst half of the last decade of the closing century, and while the coal produc 
tion increased somewhat from 1890 to 189, the increase was not as large in 
mmount as was shown from 1885 to 1890, nor as much in proportion as during 
any other portion of the period eovered by this review. The records show, 
however, that the effects of the depre ssion were less in evidence among the 
Southern States than in any other portion of the country The coal produe- 
tion in the South continued to increase during most of the period, and in 1895 
the product was 8,669,000 tons larger than in 1890, an increase of nearly 40 
per cent., whereas the total increase for the United States was, in round num 
bers, 35,350,000 tons, or 22.4 per cent. The increase in the production in the 
United States, exclusive of the Southern States, was less than 20 per cent. 

But if there was a falling off in the ratio of increase from 1890 to 1895, as 


compared with preceding years, it was more than made up by the five years of 


plenty which marked the closing of the nineteenth century. From less than 
31,000,000 tons in 1895 the coal product of the Southern States increased with 
each year, until in 1900 it reached a total of 51,169,417 short tons. The popula- 
tion in the ten years from 1890 to 1900 had increased to 24,523,527, the coal 
product representing a per capita output of 2.09, as compared with .161. jn 
1870. 

The actual increase in 1900 over 1895 was 20,329,994 short tons, or 66 per 
cent. The production in 1900 was 2.3 times that of 1890, more than eight tines 
that of 1880, and more than twenty-five times that of 1870. It was equal to 
20 per cent. of the total product of Great Britain, more than one-third that of 
Germany, and exceeded that of any other European country outside of th: se 
two. The principal coal-producing countries outside of the United Status, 
Great Britain and Germany are Austria-Hungary, France, Belgium and Riis 
sia. How the coal production of these four countries compared with that of 
the Southern States in 1880, 1890 and 1900 is shown in the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN SovTHeRN STATES ComMPARED WITH AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, FRA 
BELGIUM AND Russia 






1880 1890 19% 
Short tons Short tons. Short t 
Southern States 6,034,257 51,169,4 
Austria-Hungary 16,317,000 
France 21,346,124 
sSelgiun 18,617,585 2 
Russia... “ — 3,570,413 6,633,219 17,510,7 


In 1880 the Southern States produced about 1.6 per cent. of the world’s to 
coal output. In 1890 they contributed something over 6 per cent. 


Production by States, 

In the following table is shown the coal production in the Southern Status 
in 1870, 1875, 1880, 1885, 1890 and 1900. The figures are taken from the annual 
statistical volume, “Mineral Resources of the United States,” published by tie 
United States Geological Survey: 


PROPUCTION OF COAL IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1870-1900. 








1870 1880 1SS5 1890 
Alabama 13.200 67.200 880.800 1,800,000 e 
Arkansas 14,478 100,000 5 
(reorgia 150,000 ? 
Indian Territory 500,000 Q 
Kentucky 500,000 1,000,000 1,600,000 { 
Maryland 12,023,123 2,552,744 2,317,937 2,833,337 s 
North Carolina j 
Tennesse 360,000 611,042 1,440,957 3 
Texas : , 
Virginia aéeene 112,900 567.000 784.011 } 
West Virginia 1,112,000 1,568,000 3,369,062 7,394,654 7 
Total 2,036,323 4,599,944 6,034,257 12,560,356 22,170,124 30,839,423 51,169 


Includes Piedmont region of West Virginia 


As shown by the above table, West Virginia, which in 1870 produced a 
comparatively small amount in the Piedmont region, now stands first among 
the coal producers of the Southern States. Moreover, this State ranks third 
among all the coal-producing States in the country, being outranked by Penn 
sylvania and Illinois only, and is destined within the next five years to take 
precedence over Illinois. West Virginia produced in 1900 about 40 per cer 
of the total coal product of the South. Alabama comes second among the 
Southern coal producers, but right here should be noted an essential difference 
between the dispositions of the coal product of West Virginia and Alabama. 

Excluding that portion of the product which is used for railroad locomo- 
tives and a comparatively insignificant amount consumed in the iron and 
steel works at Wheeling, nearly all of the West Virginia coal, or the coke made 
from it, is shipped outside of the State, and goes to the support of manufa 
turing industries in other States. The valuable coking-coal areas of West Vi 
ginia were opened up after the iron and other metallurgical and manufactur- 
ing centers had been established in States to which the West Virginia coals 
and cokes could be profitably shipped, and there seems to have been little 
encouragement given to the few attempts that have been made to build up 
manufacturing enterprises within the State. There is little doubt but that the 
State has been a comparative loser because of this condition. It is a general 
accepted proposition that the country which exports its raw material instead 
of finished products is not keeping up with the procession, and is, relatively 
speaking, indulging in a “retrograde movement.” The same may be said of 
a State as well as of a nation, and West Virginia in this respect cannot be au 
exception. The railroads, without intending any harm, have been large! 
responsible for this in their desire to secure long hauls for a profitable freig! 
An entirely different condition prevails in Alabama. The development of ly 
iron-mining and iron-making industries was co-ordinate with that of her coa 
mining development. The export trade in Alabama coal becomes of small 
importance when compared to that consumed in her self-sustaining mills. 
Employment is thereby given to a more desirable class of labor, permanet 
communities are established, and the value of the finished products largel 
exceeds those of West Virginia. Alabama produced in 1900 1.184.337 long tons 
of pig-iron, valued at $22,324,752: West Virginia made 166,758 tons. wort 
$3,148,588. West Virginia is credited with a product of petroleum in 190! 
whose value was nearly $22,000,000, while Alabama had none. Exeludineg 
this factor, the value of West Virginia’s mineral product in 1900 was abou 
$32,500,000, while that of Alabama was worth $41,665,000, notwithstanding 
the fact that Alabama’s coal product was only a little nore than one-thir: 
that of West Virginia. Alabama coal is for the greater part inferior to tha 
produced in West Virginia, and yet the average value per ton of Alabama’s 
product (consumed at home) was $1.17, whereas West Virginia‘’s exported 
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superior coal brought only eighty-one cents. The year before, the average 
}) 
in West Virginia. Alabama's coke output, consumed in local furnaces, in 1900 
ounted to 2,110,837 short tons, and was worth $5,629,423. West Virginia's 


ce for Alabama coal was $1.09, as compared with sixty-three cents obtained 


pi 
worth at the ovens $4,746,635. Would it not pay the coal producers of West 


nluct, 10 per cent. larger (2,358,409 short tons), shipped out of the State, was 


Virginia to consider more carefully the matter of building up a local market? 
They have been in the habit of priding themselves upon the demand for West 
Virginia coal in foreign markets, but is it profitable? 


Che third among the Southern States in point of coal production is Ken- 
tucky. This is the only one of the United States which draws its coal supply 
m any two of the great tields. The eastern part of the State lies within the 


i 

borders of the Appalachian coal field, while the southern extremity of the 
Illinois-Indiana fields is found within Kentucky's boundaries. The first ree- 
ords of a commercial product from this State are for 1873, when 300,000 tons 
were produced. With only one or two unimportant exceptions, the production 
has increased steadily, until in 1900 it reached a total of 5,828,964 short tons. 
A small part of the product, principally slack, is made into coke and consumed 
in blast furnaces, but most of the coal is consumed for locomotive and domes- 
tic use. What is Known as “Jellico” coal, produced in Bell and Whitley coun- 
ties, and in Anderson and Campbell counties, in Tennessee, has an excellent 


Savannah and Brunswick for bunker coal. About 40 per cent. of the total 
product comes from the eastern counties of the State, while the western coun 


putation as a steam coal, and is shipped in some quantities to Charleston, 


ties produce about 60 per cent. Nearly all of the coke is made in the western 
part of the State. 

Maryland, which now ranks fourth as a coal producer among the Southern 
States, was in 1870 practically the chief source of supply. The construction 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio canal and of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad brought 
the Maryland fields into prominence nearly sixty years ago. The first ship- 
ments were made over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1842, and by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio canal in 1850. “Cumberland” coal has a reputation second 
fo hone as a steam producer, and the best blacksmith coal produced in the 
United States is that obtained in Maryland and from tbe adjacent counties 
in West Virginia. Maryland is the only one of the Southern States in which 
the coal-mining industry may be said to have reached the age of fifty years. 
This statement may be qualified somewhat by the fact that coal was mined in 
what is known as the Richmond basin early in the last century, and this 
region has continued to produce small amounts of coal at one time or another 
up to the present. Coal-mining in the Richmond basin (embracing Henrico 
and Chesterfield counties, Virginia) has, however, during the last twenty-five 
years hardly risen to the dignity of an “industry,” and the records of its earlier 
production are so incomplete that it may easily be omitted from a discussion 
of the subject. 

The coal-mining industry of the Southern States really began with the open 
ing of the Cumberland region in 1842. From that date until 1853 Maryland, 
so far as we know, was the only one of the States south of the Mason and 
Dixon line in which coal was mined for market. The Piedmont region of 


West Virginia was opened up in 1853, and for the next seventeen years that 
State shared the exclusive honors with her sister on the north side of the 
Potomac river. Beginning in 1842, the Maryland-West Virginia production 
grew, until in 1870 it exceeded 2,000,000 tons. When this field was opened 
up, coal-mining was of little importance anywhere in the United States. The 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, which began shipping coal in 1820, had at 
this time attained a yearly output of only a little over 1,000,000 tons, and its 
bituminous region had not really been touched. 

The coal production from the Cumberland-Piedmont region during each 
five years from 1845 to 1865 was as follows. The output since 1865 has already 
been shown in a preceding table: 


PRODUCTION OF MARYLAND-WEsT VIRGINIA COAL FIELD, 1845-1865. 
Short tons. Short tons 





_. eee : eo .. 27,500 1860 885,000 
1850... . ee 1865 1,012,000 
1855.... — ; wees 020,000 


It is not probable that Maryland’s coal output will show any more of an 
increase in the future than it has in the past, and we may rather expect to 
see the production decline. The coal area of Maryland is limited in extent, 
and is thoroughly developed. It will probably not be very long before the 
production will begin to show an annual decrease. West Virginia, on the other 
hand, will continue to increase rapidly, and the production for 1901 will prob 
ably reach 27,000,000 tons. Virginia’s coal product in 1901 will reach, approxi 
mately, 2,600,000 tons. The production from Georgia is obtained from two 
counties, Dade and Walker, in the extreme northwestern portion of the State, 
these two counties being underlain by a portion of the extension of the War 
rior coal bed of Alabama. The production of this State for 1901 will probably 
amount to about 400,000 tons. The mine inspector of Alabama estimates the 
production of that State for 1901 at about 9,000,000 tons, an increase of 600, 
000 tons, or 7.5 per cent., over 1900. Tennessee's output for 1901 will show 
about a 10 per cent. increase over that of the preceding year, and reach, for 
the first time in its history, a total of 4,000,000 tons. Kentucky's product will 
approach 6,000,000 tons. The largest percentage of increase of any of the 
Southern States in 1901 was made in Arkansas and the Indian Territory, 
where the greatest activity prevailed during the entire year. Prominent pro- 
ducers in the region estimate that the product for 1901 will exceed that of the 
preceding year by from 50 to 75 per cent., so that the output in Arkansas will 
amount to between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 tons, and that of the Indian Terri 
tory is expected to exceed 3,000,000 tons. The activity in Arkansas was shared 
in great part by the coal producers in the Indian Territory, and the production 
for last year of that Territory will amount to about 2,500,000 tons. The exact 
extent to which the oil developments of Beaumont have affected the coal pro- 
duction in Texas cannot at present be determined. It is probable, however, 
that while the present year, 1902, will show a decreased coal product in Texas, 
particularly in the lignite area, the production in 1901 will show about the 


same as that for the preceding year. 
CA Cn 
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In an effort to review the development of the South's mineral resources it 
is difficult to point out any line by which to define the South. This embar 
rassment increases every year. The exigencies of trade are obliterating any 
such line. The mutuai dependence of different parts of the country upon each 
other in developing any branch of the mineral 
industry makes it difficult to consider any indus- 
try as distinctly sectional, as one essential feat- 
ure of the industry comes from one State, while 
an equally important factor will be drawn from 
some far-distant region, and there is nothing 
more dependent upon trade and less upon the 
original locality than the resultant product, 
which finds its market entirely independent of 
original sources. 

The examples illustrating the truth of this are 
too well known to need special attention. The 
barytes industry will suffice, part of the supply 
of which is mined in Missouri and more in vari- 
ous Southern States, so that the finished article 





which reaches the consumer from the neighbor- 
hood of Lynchburg, Va., is already indistinguish- 


Davip T. Day. 


able as to its original source. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary for the purposes of a review to define the sec- 
tion which we propose to include, nor is there anything more than justice in so 
drawing a line as will expose clearly to view the peculiar natural features of a 
section, and thereby draw attention to it in so far as its distinctive features 
may thus be made clear and may interest the further development of capital. 

The lines between the North and the South which have shown themselves 
unnecessary to the present conditions have been artificial lines, and with the 
increasing obscurity of the old Mason and Dixon's line in the minds of modern 
students, it is well to replace it by another more or less parallel natural line. 
The only valuable Mason and Dixon's line must be sought in geology. We 


must go back for its origin to the glacial epoch. The enormous field of ice 
which characterized this epoch carried with it stones, pebbles and siit, which 
were left on its edge to mark the southern limit of its encroachment, and this 
irregular line of glacial detritus, which is now only the harmless border line 
of a climatic conflict of long ago, becomes the most useful Mason and Dixon’s 
line for distinguishing the South's mineral resources from those of the North. 
This great glacial action sharply characterized the two regions. Above this 
line the glaciers planed the rocks bare of the coverings of clays of all sorts, 
carried these decomposition products of the old rocks into irregular cavities, 
nnd so mixed and distributed them as to leave them without any connection 
between the resultant deposits and the original sources. In many cases this 
action of cleaning the rocks of the decayed products above them has laid bare 
valuable stores of mineral wealth which would otherwise have remained hid 
den. In many cases it has also scraped away large stores of valuable clays. 
and in transporting them hopelessely mixed them with worthless constituents 
Below the line, on the other hand, the gradual decay of the old rock surfaces 
las gone on in place. One result of inestimable value is that these decompo 
sition products, namely, enormous banks of clays of all kinds, have been left 
unmixed with each other and each with its own characteristics, according to 
the rock from which it was derived. Still more important for the usefulness 
of the clays is the fact that where they have been formed from decomposition 
of rocks on steep slopes or at high altitudes, the erosion has taken place by 
water currents, and not by glaciers. The water currents uniformly help in 
sorting the constituents of the clay, bringing together large masses of uniform 
composition, while the glacier does nothing but mix, to the detriment of the 
product. On the other hand, it is difficult to foretell how many thousands of 
valuable mineral deposits still remain under this mantle of decomposed rock 
material hidden away from easy prospecting, and only to be found by far 
more refined methods than are available at present, and after the knowledge 
of the ocurrence of mineral deposits has become far more exact from geological 


study. 
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Perhaps the significance of our geological line will be apparent by simply 
considering the development which has already taken place in the clay indus 
tries of the Southern States, Especially do we appreciate that not 1 per cent. 


of the South’s great stores of clay products has yet been developed. The 


writer has in mind a mental photograph of entire hills of good, fairly pure 


kaolin associated in the same locality in Georgia with clays of different type 
equal almost in amount to the entire clay product of the United States, and 
still the only notice of the existence of these deposits has only lately been pub- 
lished in the valuable reports of Georgia’s State geologist 

The clay produ ts of the United States are greater in value than either gold 
or silver, and certainly the South’s greatest product in value, and also most 
widely distributed over the entire area, is her clay. Slight as have been the 
developments of the clay industry of the South in comparison of what it is 
capable of, we can measure the possibilities of the future by considering that 
the number of clayworking establishments in the whole South up to January 
1, 1901, was 2140, consisting of 1740 brick and tile works, 242 potteries and 158 
establishments for the sale of raw kaolin and other clays. 

Ten potteries, with a total capacity for producing $500,000 worth of proc 
ucts annually, were added in 1901; three new establishments were equipped 
for sending raw clays to other parts of the country for manufacture into fine 
pottery, and, greatest of all, 173 new establishments for making common, 
pressed and vitrified brick, and tile and sewer pipe were added during the 
year, with sufficient capacity to produce 3,000,000 brick annually. 


CLAY-WORKING ESTARLISHMENTS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1901 
Brick and Tile Pottery Clay Miners 
No. of New tirms No. of New firms No. of New firms 
States producers. during year. producers. during year. producers. during year 

Alabama 120 16 29 l 13 
Arkansas "1 Ww S l 
Florida 7 ‘ 1 Ss 
Georgia 114 1% oo 5 20 1 
Kentucky 131 7 1 9 
Loulsiana i4 6 ‘ 1 
Maryland 14 5 10 19 
Mississippi lw l 10 
Missouri i) l 22 39 
North Carolina 2N7 18 1s 2 30 
South Carolina 119 13 17 13 1 
Tennessee et ’ 2 26 
lexas 231 he 2 2 s 1 
Virginia 0 11 9 5 
West Virginia } 9 7 

Total 2,0 t4 10 197 


The development of the coal industry has been most satisfactory, especially 
in West Virginia, where the product is greater than that of Ohio, and fast 
approaching Illinois. In fact, Illinois and Pennsylvania are the only States 


Where the coal product is greater than in West Virginia. 


NUMBER OF COAL OPERATORS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES IN 1900 AND 1901, wiTH INCREASE 
Np Por CENT. oF INCREASI 
er cent. of 
States 19), 1901 Increase. increase 
Alabama = 86 104 18 20.9 
Arkansas 24 0 6 25.0 
(reorgia } 
Kentucky 113 123 10 8 
Maryland 27 1”) } 11.1 
Missouri 162 14 32 19.8 
North Caroli 4 4 
rennesses 7) w *”) ON | 
Texas ) 1 1 3.3 
Virginia s 1 3 10.7 
West Virginia 260) 17 a7 22.0 
rotal Si 6 150 18.6 


The condition of the South's iron industries is far more satisfactory 
than ever before. The great prosperity of the year 1900 gave the opportunity 
for strengthening the industry every where, and this was especially evident in 
the Birmingham district. During the year the consolidation of many small 
plants and the removal of isolated furnaces to better locations has done much 
to establish prosperity for future years. 

The Southern iron district was the gainer also by an increased demand for 
all classes of iron, due to the great strike among the Northern iron-workers. 
This domestic demand offset the decrease of 200,000 tons in exports. But one 
of the most significant features for the whole South, not only for the iron 
trade, but for industrial development in many lines, is the establishment on 
a secure basis of steel manufacture. Nothing has been so earnestly urged by 
such eminent economists as Mr. James M. Swank as the advantage to the South 
in establishing the manufacture of all manner of implements from its own 
iron product, and now the opportunity is furnished by the manufacture of 
open-hearth steel, an industry which has crept slowly along through the experi 
ental stages, and now becomes a vital factor in the South's progress, and one 
Which will cause the date “1002” to be placed on many a factory tributary to 
steel manufacture. In evidence of this is the increased product of basic pig 
iron, and also the important construction at Ensley, Ala., of a large plant of 
Semet-Solvay by-product coke ovens, and, without doubt, there are other large 
steel plants to follow under the management of the Sloss-Sheftield and Repub 
lic iron and steel cohipanies 

In the consumption of steel, railroad extension in the South is interesting, 
since Texas led all the States of the Union, with a total of 537 miles. 

Among the other metal industries the development of the copper deposit at 
Virgilina, Va., has been satisfactory, and the exploitation of this deposit will 
lend to the suecessful working of others, such as Ore Knob, N. C. 

More careful and intelligent exploitation has Kept the manganese deposits 
of Cartersville, Ga., the chief source of supply for this metal, and also, as with 
copper, developed valuable information as to the best means of making these 
irregular ore, bodies permanent sources of profit. 

W hile speaking of the metals attention should be directed to the great 
advance in lead and zine mining in Southwest Missouri and in adjoining 
States, and especially to the new impetus to lead-mining in Southeastern Mis 
souri, where the Central and Federal lead companies and the Doe Run proper- 
ties are making this region one of great activity, with arrangements for a 
greatly increased product for 1902. 


All of these metalliferous deposits require comparatively long time for 


proper development work, and it is interesting to note that the quicksilver 
deposits of Texas have already reached the productive stage in the Terlingua 
district, with 3000 flasks a year as the present capacity, and probably a much 
greater product in the near future. Many of the claims had accumulated con 
siderable ore piles in the progress of development work, and this accumu!a- 
tion, together with the ore from larger mines, demanded furnaces of modern 
type. The Marfa & Mariposa Co. has begun operating on a ten-ton Scot: & 
Huttner furnace. The Terlingua Mining Co. is building another larger fvr- 
nace. The difficulty of keepng up the needed supply of quicksilver from ° he 
California and Oregon mines makes the product from Texas very signifies it. 
Among the non-metallic minerals the phosphate industry has a prominent 
place as a distinctly Southern product. The Florida trade enjoyed a prosper: us 
year, especially in the hard-rock district. No significant new deposit was « ‘s- 
covered, but the old sources were as productive as ever. There was a revi al 
of interest in the South Carolina deposits, and in Tennessee the comn 


gs 


cial situation was strengthened by a combination of the principal produ 
in the Maury county district. 

The bauxite industry increased its product in the Arkansas field. The s 
ply of fuller’s earth was abundant from the developed deposits at Quincy, | 
and new deposits of good grade are being uncovered rapidly. This is es 
cially true of a new deposit in South Georgia and another near Sumter, S 

Cheap fuel developments in Louisiana bring up the question of utilizing 
enormous stores of rock-salt and the less considerable but important sulp 


beds in that State as the basis of chemical factories for the production of sov 4, 
sulphuric acid and other heavy chemicals and fertilizers. There is no ov 
estimating the advantage of such an enterprise, and what is most satisfacty-y 
is the great probability that it will be carried out. 

One of the greatest milestones of advance in the history of the South ws 


the recognition by the State of Texas of the new order of things by the est 
lishment in last May of the Mineral Survey of Texas, with Dr. William 
Phillips at its head. The need of such an institution in Texas is best shown 
the rapidity with which the survey has developed under the leadership of su 
a thoroughly-equipped expert as Dr. Phillips. Established in May, the fi 


bulletin of progress was prepared, published and distributed in September. 
Among the mineral developments of the South the petroleum developme! 
of Texas stand out as the greatest contribution to the South’s mineral weal 


4 


which has been made since the development of the coal and iron deposits 
Alabama and Tennessee, and with the great probability that it will rank fi 
in importance among all the South’s mineral assets. This is true not only 


much on account of the amount of money for which the oil may be sold, b 
on account of its enormous effect in developing other Southern industri« 
The drilling of the first spouting oil well by Capt. A. F. Lucas at Beaumo1 
Texas, was completed only a year ago, and yet the importance of this ne 
source of fuel is seriously felt even in the city of New York. Starting at this 
remote point in Texas, the importance of the discovery has spread over t 
whole South. In fact, we may note the results of this discovery on the mi 
eral map much after the same fashion as we note on the weather map tlie 


influence of a point of high barometric pressure, with its progressive effect o1 
the condition of the rest of the country. This wonderful natural gift to tl 
wealth of Texas is a real gift, unsought by the people of the State. 

There is no simple method of measuring the enormous importance of this 
oil discovery. It is most evident from the fact that the oil cannot be used in 
any way within the limits of the Southern States without contributing val 
able aid to some other industry. Every pound of the oil which is burned in 
railroad engines contributes to the hauling of supplies of one sort or anothe: 
and at present practically all within this area. It is significant that the oil 
has already brought about the spectacular condition of a car famine in this 
part of the United States, requiring the most urgent search in all directions 
for tank cars and every other possible means of transporting this valuabl 
commodity to points of consumption. The number of industries which lan 
gcuish in the Texas region for lack of cheap fuel is so great that the whole vie) 
of the industrial situation is changed. The commerce of Port Arthur and o 
other ports will be revolutionized, and the question of using this fuel for rail 
road engines and for many other economic purposes has extended into remot: 
industrial centers, even as far north as New England. The question of oil for 
railroad fuel is being examined in Pennsylvania and New York. The resul! 
is simply an equation in price and convenience between coal from various 
sources and Texas petroleum. In competition with it the coal producer has 
already considered a proposition of converting coal into powder in order to feed 
it to railroad engines after the same more convenient fashion in which oil ca 
be fed. This shows the importance of the movement. 

One year has practically sufficed for abandoning all question as to whethe 
the oil can be made suitable for fuel purposes. The oil contains more sulphu: 
than that found in any considerable body of oil in the United States or else 
where in the world. The storms of objections raised to this sulphur have 
already been shown to be foolish. To briefiy summarize this feature, it is 
evident that without any expensive refining method the total amount of this 
sulphur can be reduced to about one-half of 1 per cent., and the guarantee to 
this effect can be furnished for steamer cargoes. Already one of the larges! 
cargoes of petroleum that has ever left the United States has consisted of this 
Texas oil sent abroad, and important contracts for long-time deliveries have 
been made. While this involves the largest deliveries of Texas oil thus fa 
accomplished, the movement is by no means so significant and by no means 
so satisfactory to the general community as the domestic consumption, thoug! 
on a smaller scale, for what has been shipped has gone abroad at low prices 
and to contribute to foreign industries rather than to develop those of Texas 
for which the greatest good can be accomplished. 

The low price has not, however, been altogether a disadvantage. It has 
caused a wider spread of interest in the fuel than would have been possibl 
in years without these low values. The price per barrel must in general bx 
about one-fourth of the cost of a ton of coal. The value of the oil for fuel is 
well established. It should be borne in mind, however, that the problem of 
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securing from this oil the usual valuable products obtained from Ohio and 
P 
predicted by the writer last summer in the Engineering Magazine is coming 


usylvania crudes is not a difficult one. The success of refining methods 


necrer every day, and does not offer any exceptionally great difficulty. There 
are many lines in which this crude oil should extend into industries with even 
iter advantage than the oils from Ohio and Pennsylvania. For example. 
it should make better binding material in asphalt-paving construction than has 
ever been found before. 

‘he question of the quantity of oil to be obtained in other districts under 
si: ilar conditions to the supply at Beaumont is by far the most interesting 
ar ong the many points of discussion concerning Texas oil. It is claimed, on 
th one hand, that the geological conditions productive of oil at Beaumont are 
ex remely limited. On the other hand, it is far more probable that these geo 
locical conditions should be found repeated in many other localities in Texas, 
and it is to this end, namely, the discovery of similar conditions, that the 
United States Geological Survey will co-operate with the State to the greatest 
exient possible. Meanwhile the impetus given to the prospecting for possible 
oi! tields has extended far and wide, not only into Louisiana and Florida, but 
it has added to the ability of the prospector to secure means for the develop 
ment of oil wells in such far-distant localities as Wyoming and Montana. 
Luckily there is no prospect that with all these developments the oil from any 
part of the country will become a drug upon the market. 

While the discovery of oil at Beaumont had the natural effect of stimulating 
the formation in the Southern States of new companies to bore for oil, there 
has been little or no increase in production except in Texas and West Virginia. 
but the active prospecting will likely have an important bearing on the 1902 
production. 

A special bill is to be presented to Congress allowing foreign vessels to 
eugage for two years in transportation of oil between United States ports. If 
this bill is passed, it will greatly increase water shipments, for nearly all the 
tank steamers are of foreign register. At present the production is confined 
altogether to the facilities for transportation, and that condition is almost cer- 
tuin to continue during the whole of 1902. 

The following table shows the number of new companies formed in the 
Southern States in 1901 which will drill or prospect for oil: 


CO ee (xtedsceeei Louisiana re ai SO 
Ee 20 Mississippi 11 
Maryland. ‘ 2 Tennessee 35 
| errr . 7 Texas 525 
Georgia.... oe mnedane : 6 Virginia ‘ ; 8 
ee oe oe West Virginia 35 


TOTAL VALUE OF THE MINERAL PRODICTS IN THE SOUTH IN 1882, 1890 AND 1900 BY MINERALS. 
1890. 1900. 
$16,310 


Minerals 
Asbestos 











Bary tes ' 36,636 187,964 
Cement. : 21,050 319,202 408, 186 
Clay products : ; 1,500,000 2,338,106 2 
Coal..... 5,937,255 20,487,919 fi 
Copper 401,890 44,500 768,078 
Corundum... : ‘ 11,280 80,565 102,705 
Fluorspar. ; 8,000 75. 
Fuller's earth ee a 

Gold. 

Gypsum 

Iron.. 4 

Lead oe 15 

Manganese " 

Mica 

Mineral paints 106,740 

Mineral waters ae 

Natural gas 3 

Nickel and cobalt “9.960 

Petroleum . 197 












Phosphate rock 2 3 
Quicksilver agen ra 
Salt E 615,857 266,688 
Silver 
Soapstone "5.810 
Stone 1,394,429 
Sulphur and pyrite é 
Zine 646,644 2,165,617 
Total : $17,807,646 $52,232,825 $115,352, 763 
TOTAL VALUE OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTS IN THE Sours IN 1882, 1890 AND 1900 RY STATES. 
States 1882 1890, 1900 
Alabama $1,345,8 
Arkansas. = on 33 
Florida. me 
Georgia . ; 457,7: 
Kentucky : »273,17 
Louisiana 56, 
Mississippi - 
Missouri , 7,189,716 
North Carolina 548,340 . 
South Carolina 2,028,774 2,451,086 
Tennessee 396,681 8,651,904 
Texas 142,800 5,295,753 
Virginia. 1,348,195 5,658,801 


1,986,665 47,055,384 


West Virginia 


$17,807,646 ay $115,352,763 


my 
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Import of the Production of Southern Petroleum 
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The discovery of the remarkably rich pool of asphaltic petroleum in the 
southeastern portion of Texas within the past year has caused a vastly 
increased interest as to the possibilities of the South and Southwest. These 
important developments have opened up to the operators of other sections the 
wonderful resources of the South and South 
west in the production of petroleum. <A large 
amount of capital has been attracted by what 
has already been accomplished in these sec 
tions, and elsewhere throughout many of the 
Southern States the oil-prospector’s drill has 
been active, seeking the liquid hydrocarbon 
which for forty years has added vast quanti 
ties of wealth to the United States, as well as 
supplying its people and that of many foreign 
nations with light, heat and other conveniences 





that were in the past unknown. 
The natural drift of new production from the 
older fields of Pennsylvania and New York has 


~ 
‘\ 


been to the Southwest and West. Year by year 
the production is becoming less in the older 








" = Onionaee field, yet the deficiency is being more than made 

up by the new developments in these Southern 
directions. These recent discoveries have demonstrated that the great South 
ind Southwest will furnish a much larger proportion of the world’s supply 
if petroleum, developing a new factor that will in the near future have a won- 
derful and far-reaching effect upon their prosperity and progress. 

The approximate production of petroleum in the United States for 1901 
was 69,300,000 barrels, while that of 1900 was 63,382,416 barrels. This is a 
gain over the preceding year of nearly 6,000,000 barrels. The petroleum 
production for 1901 was the largest in the history of the petroleum industry. 
Nearly 41 per cent. of the total production came from States south of 
Mason and Dixon's line. The increase in the production of the Southern 
States over 1900 is about 8 per cent. 

The following table gives a close approximation of the production of petro- 
leum in the United States for 1901, in barrels: 


13,680,000 
27,405.000 
14,500,000 

8,800,000 


New York and Pennsylvania 
Ohio, Indiana and Wyoming 
West Virginia 

California 


rexas..... 4.350.000 
Colorado 300,000 
Kentucky.. 128,000 
Kansas 125,000 
Tennessee 5,600 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Missouri 6,400 


Total... ea ceuceae subbddoedewnvasun euesonctonscese 69,300,000 


West Virginia. 


This State produces more “white-sand petroleum” than any other in the 
United States—more by over 700,000 barrels than the combined production of 
Pennsylvania and New York. Few new fields were developed during the past 
year. The most promising development was an extension of what is known 
as the “Little Germany” district in Marshall county, in which a number of 
100-barrel wells were secured. ‘The indications seem to show that it will con 
nect with the old Garner pool in Wetzel county. Some good wells were found 
in Gilmer and Calhoun counties. Yet there are several dry holes in evidence 
for each producer. Southwest of Mannington, near the Wetzel county line, 
a large well was brought in which produced 500 barrels per day when first 
opened up. Some wells have been drilled into the fifth sand in the old Fair- 
view district that have produced forty to fifty barrels per day from that 
formation. 

Some very remarkable gas wells were developed during the year in the 
rink and Sand Fork districts. This State is fast becoming the source from 
Which many of the surrounding States must depend for their supply in the 
future. Many millions of cubic feet of natural gas are now piped into Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio to supply the failing gas fields in these States. The value 
of this product in 1900 was $3,000,000, while that for 1901 is estimated at fully 
$4,000,000, The amount of petroleum produced in 1901 was less than in 1900, 
‘The latter production will closely approximate 14,500,000 barrels, as compared 
with 16,195,675 barrels in 1900, a decrease of 1,700,000 barrels. The number 
of wells drilled is estimated to have been 2300, as compared with nearly 3000 
in 1900. When it is remembered that these wells are, many of them, 2700 to 
3000 feet in depth and cost on an average $4000 apiece, they represent an out- 
lay of about $9,000,000, 

In the following table is given the production of oil in West Virginia from 
the beginning of operations, so far as obtainable (that previous to 1877 being 
partially estimated), from 1876 to TOOT: 


PRODUCTION OF PETROLETM IN WEST VIRGINIA 





Year Barrels Year. tarrels Year farrels 
Previous to 1876 3,000,000 1885 91,000 1895 8,129,125 
1876 120,000 1886. . 1896 10,019,770 
1877 172,000 1887 1897 13,090,045 
IS78 180,000 1888. . 1898 13,615,101 
1879 180,000 1889 1899 13.910.6 
1880 179,000 1900 16.195.675 
1SS1 151,000 1891 1901 14,500,000 
1882 128,000 1892... 

1883 ‘ 126,000 1893.... Total 118,510,825 
1884 ° ee 90,000 1894 





Texas. 
By far the most important discovery of petroleum was unexpectedly made 
during the past year near Beaumont, Texas, early in January, when a purely 
experimental well developed a flow of petroleum at least four times greater 
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than any well heretofore found in the United States, crowding close up to 
sume of the monsters developed at Baku, Russia. In all probability it would 
have equalled the biggest of them if the size of the casing had been ten inches 
instead of six, The third pay was found at 1050 feet. The strata penetrated 
was generally soft sand and clay, excepting towards the bottom, where a 
series of layers of calcite and limy concretions were encountered. As soon 
us the water-pressure was removed this well cleared itself, blowing out several 
hundred feet of four-inch tubing and volumes of sand and gravel. It shortly 
settled down to a steady flow, throwing the petroleum 100 feet above the top 
of the derrick through the six-inch tubing. It maintained a steady flow for 
nine consecutive days, when it was brought under control. Conservative esti 
mates have put the production of this well at 75,000 barrels per day. 

Nothing in the history of petroleum created so great an interest as this 
event, and not until it was shown that the quality of the petroleum was such 
that, fora time at least, it was not going to seriously affect the market for the 
higher grades did the producers in the old field have their fears quieted. T! 
location of this gusher in a flat coastal plain, only twenty miles from tide 
Water, surrounded by many square miles of seemingly similar condition, 
was such as to create the impression that it was only necessary to drill to 
secure similar gushers, 

his impression caused a vast number of companies to be organized by) 


unscrupulous promoters, and a very large amount of stock was sold to inno 


cent purchasers. The general opinion seemed to be that it was only neces 
sury to find the petroleum to insure a fortune. Whether a profitable market 
could be secured or not was not considered at all 


It was soon demonstrated by the numerous dry holes drilled in all dire¢ 
tious from the original well that the productive area at Beaumont was con 
fined to an area on a slightly elevated, lenticular mound of about 120 acres 
known as Spindle Top Heights. Then there was a rush to secure territory 
inside the known aren of production, and fabulous prices were paid for, in very 
many cases, as littl as one-eighth of an acre 

At the close of the year there were 125 producing wells and fifty more 
drilling clustered on this mound So many wells in so small an area have 
nilowed the gas-pressure to escape, until the pressure of the column of water 
used in the artesian method of drilling is filling up the space above the petro 
leum horizon, This, in turn, must interfere with, if not prevent, the wells flow 
ing anything like the volume they did at first, and in time prevent them flow 
ing atall 

rhe business is assuming a more definite shape as the extent and character 
of the Beaumont petroleum field becomes more clearly recognized. The 
specific gravity of Beaumont petroleum at 60° F. is 10, equal to 23° when 
fresh from the wells It flashes at 110°, Abel test: contains 11.05 per cent. ol 
hydrogen, S5.G6 per cent. of carbon and 3.31 per cent. of sulphur. The ultimate 
thermal equivalent is 19.047 B. T. IL. U., equal to 15,000 efficient B. T. HH. 1 
per 
calespar encountered just above the lower pay streak ia the Lucas well. 


pound of petroleum. Ngtive sulphur was abundantly associated with the 


So far in the territory outside of Spindle Top no gushers have been found 
There have been spasmodic flows of petroleum and salt water at Sour Lake 
from a well drilled there recently, which the inflowing sand arrests by com 
pletely filling up the inside of the tubing. There were two oil horizons found 
one at Soo, and the other at 1065 feet, accompanied with salt water over 100 
I’. in temperature and enormous quantities of loose sand. Saratoga, abou 
twelve miles west of Sour Lake, has furnished a well that is producing about 
lifty barrels of heavy petroleum per day. At Jennings, La., ninety miles east 
of Beaumont, a similar condition as that reported at Sour Lake is found. At 
a depth of 1840 feet a flow of petroleum and loose sand was encountered, but 
ithe oil was soon cut off by the sand, completely filling up the casing. 

I development of this high grade of liquid fuel ina section of the South 
that is destitute of coal deposits and so near tidewater has added materially 
tojtsvalue. It has been introduced on the principal railroads of Texas,in sugar 
refineries, electric-light plants and other industries requiring fuel. It has been 
loaded into tank-ships and transported to England and to several Atlantic sea 
board refineries, but as yet the possibilities of the supply are enormously in 
excess of the present and prospective demand. The number of companies 
owning wells of large capacity without facilities for delivery has made the 
competition for the sale of the oil severe Some of them are reported to have 
sold a portion of their production as low as two and three cents per barrel, 
although the average price probably has been close to twenty cents per barrel 
The low price has attracted investors, and at the close of the year about 


} 


DOO.000 barrels have been purchased and stored in tanks for future demand 


Phere is at present over 1,000,000 barrels in tanks in the section. There has 
been an inereasing shipment by rail The average for December was about 
15,000 barrels per day, or 450,000 barrels per month. Many of the wells alone 
would originally have more than supplied this amount 


The actual production of the entire tield was not in excess of 3,500,000 
barrels rhis estimate was partly made up of the petroleum estimated to 
have been produced by the original gusher, which amounted to nearly 1,000, 
000 barrels. This was collected in a like not far from the well, where it was 
held for several months, tinally taking fire, when it was consumed. The fol 
lowing is an approximate division of the total production in 1901: Production 
of the original well, and consumed by fire, 850,000 barrels: shipments by rail, 


1,500,000 barrels: shipments by water, 250,000 barrels: held in tanks, 900,000 


barrels—total, 5,500,000 barrels. Time and large outlays of capital are neces 
sary to market a sudden large production, especially in a section where the 
requirements for fuel, outside of transportation, are slight. The greater part 
of it will necessarily be transported by water. 

The Corsicana tield, 200 miles northwest of Beaumont, has been producing 
since 1S07 Up to the close of 1901 this field has produced close to 3,000,000 
barrels of petroleum. The past year the production was close to 800,000 bar 
rels of superior quality, yielding about 11 per cent. of naphtha, 55 per cent. 
of illuminating products, leaving 33 per cent. for residuum and loss. There 


are great possibilities scattered over the immense area of this State. although 
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the past year has contributed a vast number of dry holes along the coastl 
few, however, when compare: 





plain from Beaumont to the Mexican border 
to this great area. 

What the future will develop when better facilities for marketing the petro 
leum at Spindle Top are secured is still a matter of conjecture. The impr 
sion is strong that the wells must soon loose their gusher qualities, and then 
the methods of pumping or baling must be resorted to, and there must be 
vreat falling off in the production and increase in operating expenses. Fro 
the area thus far developed, it would seem impossible for the strata und 
lying Spindle Top to yield more than 15,000,000 barrels. The latter dregs wil! 
have to be secured in a tedious and costly manner. Deeper drilling may 
develop other pay streaks. The prospects, however, are favorable for many 
of the stock companies losing their entire capital which they have so rash); 
invested in this locality. 

Kentucky. 


During the past year this State has produced and marketed more petroleu 
than ever before, although the first well that produced large quantities \ 
petroleum was developed in prospecting for salt water in Cumberland coun 
near Burksville in 1829. It was known as the American well, and flowed mar 
thousands of barrels of oil into the Cumberland river, causing a conflagration 
that was remembered by the early residents for many years thereafter. This 
well continued to flow in a small way up to 1860. Many new wells wet 
drilled in this locality after the discovery by Captain Drake in Pennsylvan 
in the year 1859. These wells yielded large quantities of petroleum for 
short time, and then ceased to produce. In more recent years a number o 
wells have been drilled in this old region without finding petroleum in payin 
quantities. Perhaps the oldest well drilled for salt water which produce: 
petroleum in this State was in Wayne county, on the south fork of the Cun 
berland, not far from the Tennessee line. This well was drilled in 1818, pr 
ducing a dark lubricating petroleum for many years. 

Indications of petroleum and natural gas are found in many counties sca 
tered over the State, beginning in the northeastern portion, extending over 
broad area south and southwest to the southern-central portion. Gas is foun 
in Henderson, Meade and Hardin counties. The geological horizons exten 
from the upper subcarboniferous sandstones and limestones to those of th 
lower Silurian. The conglomerates above the subcarboniferous limestone, in 
cluding the Berea sand, have furnished some petroleum and gas in Easter 
Kentucky. The southern-central portion produces petroleum from the meas 
ures above the Trenton limestone. There is a great thinning of nearly all th 
measures in this) region, excepting the subcarboniferous limestone grou] 
which is greatly enlarged. In fact, all the measures from this formation t 
the Devonian black slate are almost altogether composed of limestone, 

The present petroleum production is confined to the counties of Wayne 
Floyd, Knox, Barren and Bath. During the latter half of 1901 the productio 
of Wayne county was greatly increased by the drilling in of a number of vig 
erous wells in what is known as the Sunnybrook field. The first productive 
well in this locality was drilled March 30 by the Somerset Oil Co., which pro 
duced thirty barrels per day for some time. On May 27 another well in this 
same locality was drilled in by the same company, which produced over 500 
barrels per day for several months. The production came from a depth o! 
STS feet in what is considered to be the representative of the Hudson rive) 
group, although the first well got the pay 100 feet higher. 

The production in this tield does not seem to come from any well-detined 
horizon in the strata, but varies from a depth of SS5 feet up to 750 feet fron 
the surface in what is considered to be the representative of the Hudson rive! 
group, and so far seems to be contined to that portion of the strata that has 
been slightly elevated and depressed, forming low anticlinals and synclinals 

The entire production of this producing region, including that of Slickford 
nud Beaver creek, which were comparatively insignificant, was 115,500 barrels 
for the year, most of which was pumped forty miles to Somerset by pipe line, 
nnd there shipped by railroad. A considerable quantity was marketed through 
the South as an enricher of manufactured gas. 

Throughout this pool, embracing a part of Scott and Pickett counties, Ten 
nessee, and Wayne county, Kentucky, thirty-eight wells were drilled, only 
twelve of which were profitable producers. There are at present twenty-one 
drilling wells and nineteen rigs in this field. 

The other most important production is in the western portion of Floyd 
county, where the output of some ten wells has been accumulating in tanks 
These tanks have lately been connected with the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail 
road at Whitebouse by a pipe line thirty miles in length. During the past 
year there were shipped 13,000 barrels. Several new wells were opened up 
in this section during the past year, extending over into Knott county, all of 
which found their oil in the strata above the “big lime.” which corresponds 
with the lower coal measures, or what is known as the salt-sand group by the 
driller. The production for the year is estimated at 1000 barrels. 

Knox county has been brought into prominence by the drilling in of a well 
six miles northeast of Barboursville that started to flow at the rate of 250 bar 
rels per day, but it unfortunately caught fire, and the derrick and surround 
ings were destroyed. There have been twenty-six wells drilled in this region 
during the past year, a number of which yielded a rather dark, heavy oil, in 
the sandstone layers of the lower coal measures. 

The Barren county field has continued to produce some petroleum. There 
have been a number of wells drilled in- Bath county which have produced a 
very dark, heavy oil. Over this eatire region, extending over into Tennessee. 
during the past year there have been upwards of eighty wells drilled, and of 
this number not more than twenty have been paying wells. 

The entire production of the State has been placed at 128,000 barrels, of 
which 115,500 barrels were produced in the Wayne county fields. 

The entire production of the State before and including 1883 to the close of 
1901 has been as follows. (A small part of the production in Floyd county 
which has not been marketed is included in this statement.) The production 
during 1901 has been about 44 per cent. of the total previous production: 
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PRODUCTION OF PETROLEtTM IN KENTIUCKY FROM 1883 TO AND INCLUDING 1901 


(Barrels of 42 gailons.) 


Year Production, Year Production Year Production 
r r to 1SS83 160,933 Ist) 6,000 ISOS 5 DGS 
18 1,755 IS9] 9,000 Isgy 24,580 
Iss 4.148 IN2 6,500 1900 39.3M4 
1N* 5.164 INS? 3.000 1901 128.000 
ISS 1,726 IN4 1,500) 
18S 1.791 1895 1,500 Total 121,759 
18 5.006 1896 1.680 
ISS! 5,400 1S97 322 


Tennessee. 

The preduction of this State has been confined almost entirely to that most 
remarkable well in Fentress county near the Pickett county line. in northern 
central Tennessee, on the Obey river, known as the “Bobs Bar” well, which 
was drilled in 1896, and found a reservoir of petroleum at a depth of 276 feet. 
This was 155 feet below the bottom of the Devonian black slate, here thirty 
feet thick. At the close of 1901 this well was still producing twenty barrels 
per day. Numerous small wells in a range of two to eight miles from it as 
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a center have been drilled into and past this horizon. Some of these have 
produced 2 moderate amount of petroleum, but nothing to compare with the 
initial well. During the past year new wells have been drilled in Pickett and 
Fentress counties not far from the Sunnybrook field that have had fair indi 
cations of petroleum, but none yet have proven to be paying producers. Put 
ham county at one time produced some petroleum, but is now abandoned 
Renewed activity has developed in drilling in Dixon county, thirty-five miles 
west of Nashville. 

During the year 1901 this “Bobs Bar” well produced 5600 barrels, making 
the total output 22,000 barrels, which, outside of several thousand barrels pro 
duced on Spring creek, in Putnam county, twenty years previous, represents 
the total production of Tennessee. It is to be hoped that some one of the many 


wells being drilled in various sections of the State will tind some new pro- 


BM leat 


duction. 


Progress in the Southern Phosphate Belt 


By HUGH 
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Of the various influences contributing to the progress of the South in the 
ist twenty vears one may view with intense satisfaction the realization of 
the wealth of its phosphate belt. The Southern phosphate belt proper, a 
l authorities to hug the coast of the Atlantic 


decade ago, Was said by sever: 
ocean and the Gulf of Mexico from New Jersey 
to Texas, embracing in that portion of the ter 
tiary strata of workable phosphate deposits the 
Mest extensive marl beds in the world. Since 
IN the rich Tennessee field has been uncoy- 
ered, showing immense wealth in phosphates 
of high analysis. Deposits of more or less com 
merical value have been located in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Arkansas, while 
the Florida tield has produced and gives evi 
dence of a future production of millions of dol 
lars’ worth of phosphate rock. The importance 
of the discovery of phosphate rock in South Car- 


Olina hus been a theme for the geologist, and 





has proved a paying investment to capitalists 





who have entered that field. While it is stated 
that marl deposits were known to exist in that 


Hvuen WILEY. 


State as far back as 1802, it was not until 1837 
that a number of rolled or water-worn nodules of a rocky material were found 
with the impressions of marine shells. These rocks were scattered over the 
surface of the land, and were gathered in heaps so as not to interfere with the 
cultivation of the seil. Mining engineers in 1843, while boring, discovered 


beds containing the remains of extinct animals and relics of human work 


“manship. In 1861, specimens of phosphate rock in South Carolina were 


analyzed, and practical work commenced in the development of the industry 

A check to operations was given by the Civil War, and it was not until 1867 
that attention was again directed towards the pursuit of the industry. The 
South Carolina Mining & Manufacturing Co. was organized, and in 1868 the 
first cargo of rock was shipped to Baltimore by John R. Dukes, president of 
the Wando Phosphate Co. of Charleston. ‘The famous Coosaw Company en- 
tered the field in ISTO. and under the organization composed of Baltimore and 
Charleston capitalists has been, perhaps, the most successful of all the com 
panies operating there. From 1867 to 1869 South Carolina controlled the busi 
ness in phosphate rock and regulated prices, the land-mining companies sup 
plying all domestic demands, and the river companies meeting the wants of 
foreign ports. in the meantime having but little opposition from any quarter. 
Other countries, however, became producers of greater or less quantities of 
phosphate. Guano came from the Chincha Islands, Peru, and the islands of 
the Caribbean sea: kainit from Germany, bitrate of soda from South Amer- 
ien. In 1880 Florida entered the field with its vast beds of rock to be devel- 
oped, and in a few months it had its effeet upon the Carolina product. The 
industry in 1891, consequently, showed there a decline in production, the 
umount going out being placed at 548,390 tons, against 572.949 tons in 1890. 
The competition of Florida phosphates became a disturbing factor in the mar 
ket for Carolina rock, and from a variety of other causes affairs became unset- 
tled. ‘The entrance of the Coosaw Company into the phosphate field, after a 
settlement with the State, gave the market a better tone in 1892, and in the 





gregated GIS.569 tons, 


commercial year of 1802-93 the shipments a 





From 1893-04 miners were cautious in their operations, and although stocks 
above ground accumulated, the output was regulated in proportion to the 


demand. Many companies withdrew from the field, and a year or two ago 


operations practically ceased until a reduction in stocks warranted the com- 
panies resuming. At the moment the indications are favorable for a substan- 
tial business in mining. though the phosphate rock mined in the State last 
year amounted to 82.656 tons, against 119.208 in 1900 As to the future 
capacity of production, it may be interesting to note that ten years ago several 
authorities estimated the explored but then unexploited area of land and 


river deposits at no less than thirty niles, capable of producing 14,000,000 


tons of phosphate rock. South Carolina rock will always be in demand, as it 
is regarded as a material of high grade in the manufacture of soluble and 
available phosphates. 

The following table shows the rock mined in that State from the beginning 
of operations in ISGS to 1890, inclusive, and the shipments of rock from the 
commercial year of 1890-91 to 1900-1901, inclusive: 


LAND AND River Rock MINED IN SovuTH CAROLINA FROM JANUARY 1, 1880, 


ro Drecemner 31, 1889 





Land rock River rock Total 

Year Pons Tons Tons 
ISSO i 125.000 65.162 190.16 
ISS1 141,000 124,541 265,541 
ISS? = 190.000) 140.772 330.772 
ISS3 225 000 120.318 sD STS 
ISS4 P58 000 151,243 405,24 
ISSD 224,000 171,671 395,071 
ISS6 294,000 191,14 185,154 
ISS7 Py OD 202 757 132,75 
INNS 60.000 190.274 150,274 
1N89 250.000 212,101 162,101 
Total tons 2 198,000 1.579.083 3.707.033 


SAUPMENTS OF PHOSPHATE RocK FROM SourH CAROLINA PORTS FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1800 
ro Aveust 31, 100 





Charleston Beaufort Total 

Pons Tens Pons 

1890-9] ‘ 180.206 572.9049 
ISU1-9 176.660 548.296 
1892-43 302.113 618.569 
1893-94 136,408 6,100 
1894-95 154,507 LD 
IS95-6 114,220 445.04 
1NO6-97 111.546 124.118 
1897-98 86.400 Wi 51 
IN9S-99 125,911 181,076 
1899-1900 135,75 128, 562 
Total },.021,608 1,524,174 1,845,872 


The career of Florida as a producer of phosphates dates from 1SSS, when 
the Arcadia Phosphate Co. commenced operations in Peace river with con 
siderable success, considering the conditions under which it worked. The 
operations of this Company were noted by skeptics and capitalists, who stood 
ready to take up the work when results warranted an investmnt. The Peace 
River Phosphate Co. and the De Soto Phosphate Co. followed in ISSO, and com 
inenced dredging the river with an expensive and up-to-date plant. Soon, 
however, the success of these companies became Known, and a boom fol 
lowed. The State became wild with excitement and speculation. Lands val 
ued at $1.50 to 83 per acre advanced to $150 and $200 per acre, and a number 
of poor settlers suddenly became wealthy. In 1891 the excitement had become 
so great that nearly 100 companies had been organized, with a combined capi 
talization of over $58,000,000, Most of them, however, were purely of a specu 
lative character, and their peculiar methods had a tendency to injure the 
operations of men of means who entered the phosphate field to mine for profi 
The companies in the field in 1892 labored under many disadvantages. and 
with the crude methods of mining and facilities for shipping, a number retired 
from the field. 

In 1803 the speculative spirit still continued to some extent, but those com 
panies organized for mining and for actual development found themselves in 
a peculiar position, namely, that of solving the problem of how to meet low 
prices and deal with the question of railroad rates, Florida phosphate rock at 
this date had established a character at home and abroad. Experimenting 
had ceased, and the product was recorded as a staple commodity. Tard rock 
was going out to Spain, Italy, Sweden and Denmark, and soft rock to the 
Sandwich Islands. The State was getting in good shape for trade, and thy 
industry in 1893 took on new life under improvements in’ shipping facilities 
of the ports 

The Florida Central & Peninsular Railroad had expended large sums o 
money for better accommodations for shipping at Fernandina ino erecting 
elevators and warehouses for storing 12.000 to 15,000 tons of rock in order 
that vessels might be loaded with dispatch. Port Tampa had good accomme 


dations for londing vessels, with good wharves and storehouses, while Punta 
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Gorda was the southern limit for pebble shipments. The Plant System and 


other roads early showed their confidence in the phosphate industry by 


improving terminals and building spurs to connect with the mines throughout 
the State. 
for mining and washing were erected, and the output of both land and river 


The progress of development was rapid, new and expensive plants 
pebble began to show an increase. Down to the present there has been an 
active development in both hard rock and pebble, but the output, with low 
prices, has often been of such magnitude as to seriously affect the industry. 


The miners of Algeria and other ports on the Mediterranean have watched 

















SHIPMENTS OF FLORIDA ProsrHaTe Rock 
IS94 
Port 1892 1893 S mos 
Fernandina 126,439 116.380 
Tampa 112.358 7 
Punta Gorda 89.213 
Savannah x 100 % RTH 
Brunswick » BN) 1.186 
Jacksonvill {ONO 
Pensacola 
Key West 
Railroads 41,960 20,000 2°? S00 15,000 
Consumed 6.200 15,000 18,000 12.500 
Total 236,920 314,459 431,971 392,600 
Irregular shipments Fiscal year ‘Commercial year 
SHIPMENTS OF Hight Grape AND Peneie Rock FROM THE PORTS FOR THE FiscaL YEARS 
1900 AND 1901 
Fernandina rampa Punta Gorda Savannah. Brunswick 
Woreign ‘oreign. Domestil« Foreign. Domestic. Foreign Foreign. Total 
Month. Tons Tons rous lous Tons Tons Tons Tons 
January 12,798 19,712 3,689 9,386 53,362 
February 7,100 12,985 2,805 17,106 1 ’ 
March 14,000 18,448 12,059 3 
April 8,325 13,815 2,370 16,428 1 
May 13,755 12,040 2.7% +,.S60 16,042 3,55 
June, 1991 7.930 192 6,085 1,660 6,553 
July 13,380 12.0 7.2% 1,720 7.640 69, S08 
August 13,910 6,290 2,665 10,287 73,852 
September 28 O80 6,800 18,483 62.406 
October 18,135 7,350 OST2 57,698 
November 1200 29,575 17,408 67,581 
December 2 600 2.688 10.928 11.081 21.880 78.020 
Total 183,409 142,550 170,617 1S,7) 28,082 163,385 59,394 766,177 
Year 1900 173,826 126,757 114,006 21,427 33,079 122.880 9,040 601.015 


The discovery of phosphate roe k in Tennessee was one of great importance, 
and came as a surprise to the commercial and scientific world. In 1887, vis- 
itors to Maury county, in that State, were often disposed to make researches 


in the vicinity of Columbia, examining war relics and the ruins of old forti- 
fications. On one of these prospecting tours by Dr. R. A. Gattinger, formerly 


assistant State geologist of Tennessee, traces of phosphate rock were dis- 


covered, but pronounced by experts to be too insignificant as to quantity to be 
of any practical value, Prospecting, however, with more or less success, con- 
tinued, and in the fall of 1892 William Shirley of Columbia found a vein of 
kidney-shaped rock near that town showing when analyzed 65 to 70 per cent. 
readily merchantable. In October, 1893, an 


phosphate of lime, and 


a considetable quantity of nodular rock was discovered on 


bone 
18-inch vein and 


Knob creek six miles northeast of Columbia. An analysis of the deposit was 


made aud two tons of the rock broken up and shipped to Nashville. Pros- 


pecting continued vigorously during the month of December, 1893, and on 


Swan creek, in Lewis county, twenty miles west of Columbia, a very dark 


regular vein similar to coal was discovered, which proved from 
rock, <A 
tory was at once secured, and the Tennessee Phosphate Co. was organized by 
Maj. W. J. Whitthorne IS?4 


covered in Perry county along the Buffalo and Tennessee 


rock in a 
gnalysis to be first-class phosphate tract of 2000 acres of this terri 
rock was dis- 
The Mount 


Pleasant phosphate was discovered in 1896, when the rush of speculation and 


and associates. In phosphate 


rivers. 


while in Hickman, Franklin, Sumner and other counties rich 
rhe geolo 
mated that in 1900 there were 2800 square miles of territory in the State cov 
The four 


Pleasant, Swan creek, Duck river and 


netivity began, 
deposits have been found gist of the State of Tennessee has esti 
beds and extending counties, 
Mount 
also other fields of considerable extent and 
Mount 


ering phosphate ver twenty-seven 
largest phosphate beds are the 
fields, 


rennesee rive There are 


richness, and recent examination of the Pleasant, Sumner and other 
sections goes to show that the quantity of rock in sight has by no means been 
exaggerated, Statistics, however, are incomplete, but in the absence of organ 


ized bodies or a bureau at Mount Pleasant and other points, geological sur 
veys, railroads and individual researches furnish important data in regard 
to output and shipments, 

Safford, Prof. J. C. 


have exhibited untiring energy in their 


Eminent geologists and chemists, such as Dr. J. M. 
Wharton and Dr. R. A. 
researches in the various phosphate fields, and have placed information about 


Gattinger, 


industry and chemical properties of 


The State is 


the numerous geological features of the 
the products in form for the guidance of miners and investors. 
now among the leading phosphate producers of the world, the production hav 
ing attained great proportions, while the character of the product has been 
established in all domestic and foreign markets 

The following tale shows the estimated production of phosphate rock in 


rennessee since the inception of the industry: 








Year Long tons 
1894 a1 
TNO Hi 
IS 193 
TSON 498 S92 
1889 1,177,166 
1M 1.125.000 
1901 1,255,000) 
rot S15.655 $4,455,361 
Y 
i 
ee / 


the progress of Florida miners, and have made strenuous efforts to compete 
with them, but up to the present they have not scored much success. The 
position of Florida rock abroad is a prominent one, and the quality of the rock 
has always ranked in the market at the head of the list. It is a pleasing fact 
to notice that Florida miners, while having no distinct organization, are in 
touch with each other, and in the pebble region especially are gauging the out- 
put to meet the current domestic and foreign demand. 

The following tables represent the shipments from the ports since the 
inception of the industry, and also for the fiscal year 1900-1901: 





SINCE THE INCEPTION OF THE INDUSTRY. 

1894-95 1895-96 1896-97 1897-98 1898-99." 1899-1900." 1900-01.° Total. 
121,469 161,570 161,048 180,553 245,607 197,760 160,671 1,656,646 
157,022 146,646 167,783 173,170 207,569 311,801 1,618,551 
$4,160 63.864 13,899 85.571 69,219 49,067 816,063 

67.877 67.5s1 68,220 126,860 144.861 

11,978 31,092 71,494 7.815 23,009 

45,000 . 52,107 11,680 
30,000 30,000 40,000 45,000 50,000 55.200 60,000 409,960 
3.000 16,000 25,000 26,000 30,000 45,000 40,000 246,700 
515,506 516,753 687,648 622,588 776,169 708,423 801,089 6,005,126 





IMMIGRATION TO THE SOUTH NEEDED 
By P. J. GOODHART 


of P. J. Goodhart & Co., New York 








The remarkable development of the South during the past decade h 
almost exclusively been the result of the work of its own people. Capital h 
come largely from the North, from those having Southern affiliations, but tl 
instances where manufacturing ents 
South failed, 
! has shown that it has not been due to any defe 


work itself has been local. In most 


prises in the have eXaminati 





in the physical surroundings, or in the charact 
of the 
due to unsound financial methods, generally 


undertaking, but has invariably bee 
lack of working capital. 
would have failed had but half the capital bee: 


Few concerns, if any 


invested in the plant, and the other half retaine 

as a working capital, and the concern devel 
| oped from a smaller beginning. 

No section of the country will feel the bene 

fits of the Spanish-American War more than th 

South. 


immeasurably benefited by the increasing sale 





The South’s material interests will b: 





of cotton goods, coal and iron to our new pos 





P. J. Goopmart. sessions and to Cuba. 

What the South needs above all things is a 
concerted effort to secure part of the 500,000 immigrants who come annually 
North, West and 


enter the field of 


from Europe, and who supply the labor markets of the 


the great Northwest, not to speak of those who great 


agriculture. 

The West and Northwest have practically been settled through the efforts 
of the railroads. Owing to their great land grants, they have maintained 
immigration bureaus not only in the leading cities of the East, but also in 
European centers, directing immigration along the lines of their respective 
roads. Colony has been located in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


upon colony 


North and South Dakota and Kansas. Many have had their tribulations as 
well as their successes. Only a few years’ residence in this country, however, 
has been necessary to thoroughly Americanize our immigrants. 

The four great railroad systems of the South have been practically rebuilt 
in the last ten years, and they are now equal to any in the country in physical 
condition. Through the development of the South rests their increasing earn- 
ing capacity. They are close to the people in sentiment and operation, and 
therefore, instead of any restrictive legislation, should receive every encour- 
agement from those whose progress is their progress. What the railroads of 
the West have done, not only in encouraging, but actually accomplishing, in 
their sections, the railroads in the South should 


bringing immigration to 


unitedly do for that section. Headquarters should be secured in the city of 
New York, where upwards of 350,000 immigrants land annually, and a leader 
of experience should be placed in charge of the undertaking. Associated with 
him should be a German, an Englishman, a Swiss, an Italian and a represent- 
ative of every foreign nation, conversant with the South, its desirability and 
The 


Italians would be among the best of our daily laborers, and the Germans and 


possibilities as a home and source of livelihood for these newcomers. 
the Swiss would be interested in new fields of agriculture. The mountain 
districts would especially be attractive to these latter people. 

Initial results are always difficult of accomplishment, but once have the 
tide of immigration tend toward the South, and I am sure the results will be 


such that it will be but a beginning of a great movement. 
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lime changes all things; the old giveth place to the new.” I have seen 


this somewhere-—where, I do not recollect. It is a fitting sentiment to express 


© outset in the preparation of an article with reference to the industrial 


at 

de\ clopment of the South during the last three decades. From the dawn of 
time there have been men who have been 

fe os 5 willing to foretell the future possibilities of 


every civilization and of every government 


wiseacres who have been, in their own judg 


ment, capable of outlining policies for coming 


centurics and painting pictures of a glowing 


future for all 
But wise as our forefathers were 


lands and for all governments. 
I refer to those 
who laid the foundations of our government so 
well—they did not foresee the situation at the 
end of the nineteenth century, at least so far as 
Most of them were willing 
reputations—so, at least, 
that the South would 


the Southisconcerned. 


to stake their their 





Written speeches indicate 


be at least for many decades a great agricul 





tural country, and have little else to commend it 


MERRIAM. to the consideration of those who build for the 


WILLIAM R 


future. As sagacious as Thomas Jefferson was, 
he had no conception that the beginning of the twentieth century would find the 
United States of America one of the greatest industrial nations on the globe. 
His envirofiments were pastoral, and he littledreamt of the commercial possibili- 
ties of the future. Many of the great leaders of the country in its earlier history 
were from the South. They labored to upbuild the principle of free trade on the 
ground that the chief product of the South sold to the foreigner being cotton, the 
iniports received in exchange for this commodity should come in without limita- 
tions or restrictions. It isa question whether Calhoun,a manof greatability and 
remarkable achievements, had the slightest idea of the great bounds toward 
industrial prosperity that would inure to the South near the end of the cen- 
tury in which he played so prominent a part. 

The fourteen Southern States can no longer be classed as agricultural only. 
These great Commonwealths have commenced to take their part in the mar- 
velous growth of mechanical and commercial enterprise which is character- 
The data that has recently been given out at the 
N. D. North, chief sta- 


istic of our Northern States. 
census office, collected under the supervision of Mr. 8. 
will excite the liveliest interest among all the 


tistician for manufactures, 


people of our country and give considerable encouragement to our friends from 
the Sonth. Of necessity, statistics are uninteresting and commonplace, and 
we shall be compelled to give many figures which, were it not for the national 
growth they portray, would be dry and unreadable except for those actively 


interested in statistics. The figures given will emphasize the remarkable 
advance in the number of establishments and output ip some of eur Southern 
Commonwealths. 

showing the figures for the manu 


The 


A tabulated statement is given below 


factures of the Southern States for 19000, 1890 and 1SS80, statement 
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the Sout 


Director of the United States Census w 


ha 


includes the number of establishments, capital invested and average number 


of wage-earners during the census year, and total wages paid: 


MANUFACTURES OF THE SoutTu, COMPARED FOR 1900, 1890, ISs0: Value of 















100) product 
Wage including 
Number of earners, Miscel Cost of custom 
establish average Total laneous material work and 
State. ments. Capital. No. wages. expenses. used, repairing. 
Maryland....... $38,761,551 3 4 
Virginia silcnine 3,060 
West Virginia 





North Carolina. 
South Carolina 





4,473 
104.070.7 


‘1, 








Florida...... 
Kentucky 
Tennessee. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 





35,807,419 
999 870 


1,482,77 





Arkansas 35,060,640 779 
Texas 90,433,882 6,144,924 
Total oo- 92,522 $1,111,688,852 763,277 $235,212,339 $100,066,277  $810,434,542  $1,419,001,878 


$10,616,347 
421,087 
1.960, 929 


Maryland...... 
Virginia 

West Virginia. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 





28,118,030 
32,745,995 
29,276,261 
56,921,580 
11,110,304 


79,811,980 





Tennessee 51,475,092 37,487 13,5 

Alabama 31,137 10,799,747 
Mississippi 14,465 1,191,754 
Louisiana . 28,377 10,122,569 
Arkansas 2, 14,971,614 14,148 4,649,186 





3,594,940 


Texas 5, 46,815,151 34,794 15,148,495 










Total... 53,848 $630,143,728 509.465 $169.535.955 $62,292,778 $475,866, 787 
ISSO 

Maryland... 742,384 7445 = $18,904,965 $66,937 S46 $106, 780,563 
Virginia... 26,968,990 40,184 7,42 32,883,083 51,780,092 
West Virginia. 13,883,390 = 14,511 i, 14,027,388 22,867,126 
North Carolina 13,045,639 18,100 2,740.7 13.090.987 1) 095.027 
South Carolina 11.205, 804 15,828 2 836.2 § 8X5. 528 16.728.00 
Cieorgia 20,672,410 5.266.152 24,143,939 365.440.9048 
Florida 3,210,680 1,270,875 >,040,119 », 46.448 
Kentucky 15,815,089 11.657.444 Not reported 47,461,890 75,483,377 
‘Tennessee 20,092 845 5.254.775 for 1880 93 834,262 7 OT ANG 
Alabama 9 66S 008 2 500.504 8,545,520 13.565.504 
Mississippi 1,192,645 1.667.183 7.518.302 
Louisiana 1.260.371 14,442 24,205.18 
Arkansas 4.392 6,756,159 
Texas 12,956,269 20,719,928 
Total 13,725 298,321 $71 $280,309,410 $445,572,461 
SUMMARY OF THE MANUFACTURES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES Percent 

In age of 

Increase, crease, incrense, 

IN 1XS0 ISo0 LXS0 

to to to to 

190 1890 1880 1900 1890. 1900. 1890 
No. establishments 92,522 53, S18 43,725 S074 10,123 71.8 2 
$1,111,6SS,852 $630,143,72S $251,692,088S $481,545.124 $378.451,090 76.4 150.4 


Capital 
Wage-earners, aver 





211,144 49.8 iO.8 
$97 542.406 7 135.5 





Total wages $255,212.33 il 
Miscel’us expenses 100,066,277 “) (‘) 60.6 (') 
Cost of materials 

used 810,434,542 175,866,787 280,309,410 195.5) 70 69.8 
Value of products 1419,001,873 878,257,608 445,572,461 132. 147 «(61.6 7.1 


Not reported for 1SS0 


Maryland. 


The first State considered is Maryland. A summary is here given for all 


establishments in the State. This summary includes those engaged in the 
hand trades, and also those having a product of less than $500. The note to 


SUMMARY FOR AI 


Proprietors 


Number of and tirm 


establish mem Average 

Classes ments Capital bers. number 
Hand trades'...... er ee 4.550 $9,639,941 4,920 11,518 
Governmental establishmen l 169,100 13 
Eleemosynary and penal institutions 6 280,973 270) 
Establishments with a product of less than $500 1,642 550,593 1,910 243 
All other establishments 5,330 153,782,319 6,205 96,843 
Total 11,529 $164,422,926 13,035 1OS,SST 


blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, S77; 


Includes bicycle and tricycle repairing, 71 
and cleaning, 58: 


work and repairing, 408; clothing, women’s, dressmaking, 583: dyeing 
masonry, brick and stone, 106; millinery 
245; sewing-machine repairing, 11; watch, clock and jewelry 


5 inting, house, si 


custom work, 235: pai 


repairing, 188 


In addition to the 11,529 active establishments reported in operation during 


i census year 1900, with a capital of $164,422.926, as shown in the statement 
No. of idle 
Industries, establishments Capital 
Ammunition ’ 1 $142,628 
Dyestuffs and extracts ‘ 1 10.965 
Fiouring and grist mill products > 12.405 
Iron and steel 3 247 934 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished ‘ 1 8.750 
Liquors, distilled 3 110,000 
> 110,000 


Liquors, malt... 2 


During the year 1900 there were in operation 9SSO establishments, 


vith a capital of $165422.260, being an increase of 36.6 per cent. over 


Wage 


rn, etc., dt 


the summary will be of some interest to those working in the hand trades, as 


it gives the number of small establishments in the various lines of industry 


Value of 
products, 


including 


L ESTABLISHMENTS, 

Cost of Materials Used 
Purchased 
in partially 
manufac 


Fuel, 
freight, 


custom 


earners 


otal 


Miscellaneous Purchased in work and 





expenses Total raw state tured form ete repairing 

$2,274,333 $9,951,381 $101,225 $9,71 $139,218 $223,054,608 

S463 3 TOO 13.652 

111,151 0,152 7 5,706 15,293 

150.627 13.963 126.498 176 521,121 

O01 14,952,200 134,588,209 26,328 877 93.009 104 4.250.318 219 G98 382 
S38 $91 S76 $17,306,196 $144,809,911 $36,471,217 $103,859,576 $4,496,118 $243,503 ,056 


boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 719: carpentering, 393; clothing, men’s, custon 
furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 196; lock and gun 


S; paperhanging, 107; plastering and stuccowork, 46; plumbing, and gas and steam fitting 


smithing, 59 


for all establishments, there were thirty-seven idle establishments, with a 


capital of $1,226,058, divided among the different industries as follows: 


No. of id 

Industries establishments Capital 
Lumber and timber products......... , 10 $8.97 
Paper and wood pulp. : : 2 SO) 
Pottery, terra-cotta and fire-clay products > 135,000 
Sugar and molasses, refining 1 75.000 
Woolen goods 1 10.00 
7 16,401 


All other industries 


the year 1890. A comparative summary in detail is given on the following 


page. 
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6 MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY SUPPLEMENT 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1850 TO 1900, WITH PER CrNr. or INCREASE FOR Eacn Decap! Per Cent. of Increase . 
1890 1880 1870 1860 185 mS 
Date of Census to to to to to rl 
1900 1890 ISSO 1870 1860 1850 1900. 1890 1880 1S70. 186 notic 
Number of establishments § 880 7 6.787 3.083 3.725 32.0 10.3 16.8 88.5 Vi 
Capital $163,422,260 $119,667 $58. 742.384 $23,220,608 $14,934,450 36.6 103.7 61.2 56.9 55.4 edito! 
Salaried officials, clerks, ete., numbet 7,589 9,246 “) “) &) 17.9 . re 
Salaries 83 “$7,085,418 ey e) @) 4.2 eta le 
Wage-earners, average number 97.808 T4945 28,403 30,212 10.8 30.5 67.1 : figure 
Total wages $34,441,414 $18,904,965 $7,190,672 12.5 82.2 19.1 2 
Men, sixteen years and over 67.261 46.698 21.630 3 44.0 7.1 4 State 
Wages $29,049,820 “ “) “ 9.8 ad 
Women, sixteen years and over 26,432 21.700 8.278 6.772 12.0 91.8 162.1 22 2 4 mars 
Wages $5,009,548 «) “) a) ha) 22.0 , decane 
Children, under sixteen years 6,547 “) ’) 43.0 37.1 159.7 
ges “) ad 100.0 that 
Miscellaneous expenses “*) ‘*) ‘“*) 62.3 . 
Cost of materials used $66,937.46 $17,690,836 57.0 37.5 12.7 14 num 
Value of produets, including custom w k and repairing $106, 780.568 $33,043 892 41.3 60.9 39.4 26 200 @ 
retal population 934.943 58 14.0 11.5 19.7 17.8 : 
Wage-earners engaged in manufactures 71.945 30 10.8 30.5 67.1 6 ing tt 
ler cent of total population 9.1 8.0 1.1 5.2 1900 
Assessed] value of real estate $616,719, 782 $411,900,246 $368,442.913 $65,341,438 $139,026,610 49.7 11.8 28.4 339.1 53 . 
Value of land and buildings invested in manufactures $45. S04.854 $31,268,516 “) “) “ “) 16.5 cent. 
er cent. of assessed value 7.4 7.6 nee 
Si. 
Decrease ‘Not reported 
Includes proprietors and firm members, with their salaries; number only reported in 1900 As given in the Maryland Manual for 1900 eure 
Not reported separately Does not include value of rented property table 
: , 2109 190 OG ¢ . 5 . . . . . of N« 
rhe reports show a capital of $163,422,260 invested in manufactures and partly manufactured form. In this way the duplications in the gross valw 
mechanical industries in the YSSO establishments reporting for the State olf are eliminated. 
Maryland. This sum represents the value of land, buildings, machinery, tools At the census of 1890 the schedule was so framed that it was impossible to —— 
and implements, and the live capital utilized, but does not include the capital find the net or true value. In the present census the schedule asked for the Capit: 
, , . an . t ‘ ? Wage 
stock of any of the manufacturing corporations of the State. The value of value of the materials in two classes—those purchased in the crude state aud Total 
the products is returned at $242,752.000, to produce which involved an outlay those purchased in the partly manufactured form. From the answers to thes: _ : 
of $7,583,268 tor salaries of officials, clerks, ete.. $38,761,551 for wages, $17. questions the net or true value of products may be computed. Thus, for Mary Value 
226,025 for miscellaneous expenses, including rent, taxes, ete., and $144,539.,- land, the gross value of products for 1900 was $242,752.990. The value of 
GSO for material used, mill supplies, freight and fuel. It is not to be assumed, materials purchased in a partly manufactured form was $103,620,042. Thu 
however, that the difference between the aggregate of these sums and the difference, $159,132,948, is the net or true value of products, and represents tli Numb 
Value of the product is in any sense indicative of the protits in the manufac- increase in the value of raw materials resulting from the various processes wv 
‘ 
ture of the products during the census year The census schedule takes ne of manufacture. Total 
: 7 ; =e Mises 
ognizance of the cost of selling manufactured articles, or of interest on cap The report of the manufactures for the census of 1850 is not regarded as Cont | 
ital invested, or of the mereantile losses incurred in the business, or of depre perfectly reliable, being somewhat imperfect and fragmentary, owing to vane 
ciation in plant rhe value of the product given is the value as obtained or inexperience in cellecting data of that character. The figures for the State o 
mi at the s mn fy P . s nte ’ j ce ar i . TT . j . o > O=.= * : . > © 
fixed at th hop or factory This statement is necessary in order to avoid Maryland for 1850 show a total of 3725 establishments, with a capital of $14 
‘rroneous conclusions f the tigure ‘sente - , * TOPITE ‘ * 
‘ o eous cone sio rom the tigures pr sented 934.450. the value of the products being $33,043,892. With reference to 1S8S0 Tl 
The value of products for the State of Maryland, $242.752.990, is the gross . ' : : as : ; f 
ws ey we find the number of establishments increased to G7S7, with a capital of twen 
value, and not the net or true value. The difference between these two should ae : , Ae Fon Rae : 
om 2 . ? S5S,742.384, the value of the output being S$106.780.565, showing a great has ¢ 
be carefully noted. The gross value is found by adding the value of products tal 
= . : increase i irtv vears S50 to 1SS80, estab 
in the separate establishments. But the finished product of one establishment increase in thirty years—1So0 t a 
e : : . . ‘ » larvae oy i . ine » census Vear Wis n N 
s often the raw material for another. In such cases the value of the former It will be noted that the largest number idle during the census yeat nab 
— , oO ° te ; vor ‘ os it. 4 4}. 
reappears in the latter, and thus the original cost of certain materials may be among the lumber and timber products, with, however, a capital of on a 
included several times in the cross value. The net or true value is found by $8075. The fourteen leading industries of the State of Maryland and the fig ' 
. . . P » w 1H 
subtracting from the gross value the value of all materials purchased in a ures for each are shown in the comparative summary set forth below: 
Value of 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF FOURTEEN LEADING INDUSTRIES products 
e including 
No. of Wage-earners Cost of custom 
Industries establish Average Total Miscellaneous materials work and : 
Year ments Capital No wages expenses used repairing N) 
rotal for selected industries for State 1900 1.77 $54,099,994 37.241 $12,522,561 $6,882,890 $54,428,483 yo ( 
190 1,470 $1,767 S67 36,110 9,548,133 3,438,593 35,782,390 57,685,323 Sy 
Sa 
I IS) te 1900 107 1,131 $2.97 $3,444,297 $18,646,093 $28,658,186 Ww 
Per cent. of increase 97.7 3.1 100.2 52.1 49 ‘ rr 
Per nt. of total of all industries in State 19) 19.0 34.4 40.0 37.7 
190 19.6 6.9 32 38.9 
Fertilizers 14h) 1.016 $457,692 $3,643,846 $5,481,905 
1890 1,051 492,682 3,984,178 6,208,025 
Flouring and ¢ t mill products 100) 541 } 
1No0 625 
Foundry and machine shop products 14M) M 
18M 81 
Fruits d vegetables, canning and preserving 19) 7 v 
ISO 197 
Furniture factory product ood 42 TT 
Tro nd steel 1900 9 W 
1st) 
Lumber and timber products 1900 A 
1890 V 
Lumber, planing-mill products, including sash, doors and blinds 14H) 53 
1% 5 
Oysters, canning and preserving 1900 16 
Nt) Ss 
Paper and wood pulp 1900 21 
ISo0 17 
Shipbuilding 
Pot 1900 47 2.615 141,565 1,798,564 
1890 4 1,043 92.677 737,457 - 
Ship and boat building, wooden 1900 43 676 30,649 301,010 r 
1890 nian 
Shipbuilding, iron and steel 1900 1 3,822 588 1,939 110,916 1,497,554 3,299,491 = 
1890 cleel 
Sl gl x 
Potal 1900 S2 1,5 276,413 109,017 079 
1890 17 182,568 76,159 563 
Slaughtering and meat-packing, wholesale 1900 17 1. 242,089 717 
1890 171.208 147 
Slaughtering, wholesale, not including meat-packing 1900 59 $4,324 62 
1890 4 11,360 416 
rextiles 
etal 1900 pad 1,526,685 4,053,682 
1S) 3? 1,219,583 3. S90, 186 I] 
Cotton goods 1900) 14 1,186,014 3,039,396 E 
1890 15 1,055,536 S.016 E 
Hosiery and kMft goods 1900 i 119.456 347,250 \ 
1890 8 44.566 87,315 : 
Woolen good 1900) 4 1 49 221.215 667.186 
1S 9 riaNaD 119,481 $24,855 
robnc 
rota 1900 } 1.211 9,896 928 
18%) Bi 1026 6.074.591 w 
Chewing, smoking and snuff 1900 1 2.02 5 bi 
1890 6 2 1,178 = = 
Cigars and cigarettes 1900 382 1 2,309 1,039,783 
1S%) S85 1 1.848 1,048 483 
Not separately reported in 1890 on 
The fourteen leading industries of the State in 1900, as shown by the fore- wage-earners and products valued at $7,196,109. There was a decrease of per | 
going table, embraced 1877 establishments, or approximately 19 per cent. of 545 in the number of wage-earners employed in this industry in 1900, com esta 
the total number in the State rhe table shows that the canning and paring to 1890. The increase in the value of the products, however, during of th 
preserving of fruits and vegetables is the most important industry in the decade was $4,800,136, or 66.7 per cent. The comparative summary given tom 
the State There are 271 establishments reported in 1900, which gave above gives the figures for the other leading industries in detail, and it is rod 
pron 
employment to 7505 wage-earners, or 6.9 per cent. of the wage-earners in unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. 
the State, and their products were valued at $11,996,245, or 4.9 per cent The figures for the manufactures of the Southern States show that Mary In 
of the total value of the products of the State. In 1890 there were 197 land has led in capital invested for the past twenty years. The figures for 1900 
establishments engaged in the canning and preserving industry, with 13.048 show that Maryland is considerably in the lead. 
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Virginia. 


The State of Virginia is the next State to be considered. The writer 
noticed some days ago in one of the leading newspapers of the country an 
editorial Comment on the little progress shown in material matters by the 
State of Virginia. This article appeared but a day or two before the census 
figures Were announced to the public. The manufacturing statistics for the 
State of Virginia would seem to justify the assertion that that State is not 
marking time to the tune of progress, but is steadily marching onward from 
decade to decade. The figures for 1880 show that Virginia operated during 
that year 5710 establishments, with a capital of $26,968,990 and an average 
number of wage-earners of 40,184. In 1890 there was an increase of about 
200 establishments, but the capital invested had more than doubled, amount- 
ing to $63,456,799, the number of wage-earners having increased to 58.566. In 
1900 the number of establishments had increased to 8245, an increase of 40 per 
cent. in the number of establishments; the capital had increased to $103,512,- 
Soo. Comparing to $63,456,799 in 1890, an increase of 63 per cent.; the wage- 
earners increased 35 per cent., und the value of products 50 per cent. The 
table given below shows the increase for the State as a whole and for the cities 
of Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond and Roanoke: 

Per cent 
of 
Increase 
a — of establishments 3s 


1 








Wace-earners, average number 35.4 
Total wages.......... a $15,816,930 41.6 
Miscellaneous expenses. 7,421,087 65.2 
Cost of materials used 50,148,285 49.1 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 86,365,324 50.2 


Per cent 





NORFOLK of 
1890 increase 

Number of establishments 374 19.0 
( ita a ate harks , $3,417,454 SS.0 
Wice-earners, average number 2,391 81.3 
rotal wages $1,016,390 54.6 
Miscellaneous expenses 265.675 164.1 
Cost of materials used 2.542.790 107.8 
\ ie of products, including custom work and repairing 5,100,408 84.2 


Per cent 








PETERSBURG of 
1900. 1890 increase 
Number of establishments...............0.0c cece cee eeeee eens 225 271 17.0 
Capital $3,960,987 $3,911,240 1.3 
Wage-earners, average number 1,730 5,108 7.4 
Total wages $1,043,550 $1,128,551 7.5 
Miscellaneous expenses 658,689 834,420 121.1 
Cost of materials used 3.747.056 4,584,462 14.5 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing... 6,464,464 7,167,004 19.8 
Decrease 
Per cent 
RicHMOND of 
190) 1890 increase 
Number of establishments 966 21.0 
Capital $16,785,242 24.2 
Wage-earners, average number 16,891 1.2 
Total wages.. 3 9.9 
Miscellaneous expenses. 3,290,170 87 
Cost of materials used 14,014,214 6.1 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 28,900,616 27,792,672 1.0 
Decrease 
ROANOKI 
1900 1890 


Number of establishments 

Capital ° 

Wavge-earners, average number 

Total wages ; 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of materials used. 

Value of products, including custom work and repairing 





Not reported separately in 18) 


The State of Virginia in 1880 was third in value of output, having a total 
of $51.780,992 in that year. In 1900 Virginia was still third, Maryland and 
Kentucky having a greater output, but the value of the product of Virginia had 
increased from $51,000,000 to 8152,000,000, an increase which must have been 
very gratifying to the manufacturers of that State, especially in view of the 
fact that the State of Virginia has heretofore been regarded as more of an 


agricultural than manufacturing State. 


West Virginia. 


The State of West Virginia has shown considerable progress in the past 
twenty years. West Virginia was organized as a State in 1863, and therefore 
has appeared in census statistics only since 1870. In 1880 there were 2375 
establishments within the borders of the State, with a capital of $13,883,390. 


In 1890 the number of establishments reported was only one more than in 
ISSO. The capital, however, of the establishments reported had increased in 
1SH0 to $28,000,000, in round numbers, an increase of 102 per cent. over 1880. In 


10 the number of establishments reported was 4415, an increase of 85 per 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1870 TO 1900, WITH 


Number of establishments 
IE axanadranene aol “a 
Salaried officials, clerks, ete., 
DEIN. éaccesesduasneen ‘ seees 
Wage-earners, average number... 
.. fk eee rr 
Men, sixteen years and over 
Wages waihaceneieen . 
Women, sixteen years and ovet 


number 


Wages cc eOeReKKERS 
Miscellaneous expenses........... 
Cost of materials used.......... aanieds , 
Value of producis, including custom work and repairing 


Total population banana 

Wage-earners engaged in manufactures 
Per cent. of total population 

Assessed value of real estate.. 

Value of land and buildings invested in manufactures’ 
Per cent of assessed value 


'Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 

“Decrease. 

®Includes proprietors and firm members, with their salaries 
‘Not reported separately 


number only reported in 


Table 2 divides the industries of the State between the hand trades and the 
nianufactures proper. This table also gives the statistics for educational and 
cleemosynary institutions, and establishments with 2 product of less than 


TABLE 2.—St™MMARY FOR 


Number of 
establish 


Proprietors Wage-e 
and tirm Average 


Classes ments Capital. members. number. 
Hand trades'... : 1.386 $2,206,747 1.520 2.626 
Educational and eleemosynary institutions } 11,910 
Establishments with a product of less than $500.. 1,943 176,216 2.051 200 
All other establishments 3,029 53,513,191 3.560 30.459 

Total ° 6,361 $56,208,064 7.131 30.294 


Includes bicycle and tricycle repairing, 16: blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, 580: boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 116: carpentering, 93: 


work and repairing, 116: clothing, women’s, dressmaking, 47; dyeing and cleaning, 9; fu 
brick and stone, 39; millinery, custom work, 127; painting, house, sign, ete., 43; paperha 
machine repairing. 2; watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 89 





Of the 6361 establishments of all classes shown in this table, 8529, or 52.3 
per cent.. were small shops included in the groups of “hand trades” and 


‘establishments with a product of less than $500." The value of the products 


of these establishments, consisting principally of the sums received for cus 


tom work and repairing. amounted to $5,184.740, or 7 per cent. of the total 


rroducts of the State. 


In addition to the 6561 active establishments in the State during the census 


None of the 
figures quoted included any of the mining establishments, relating solely to the 


cent.: the capital involved, $55,719,988, an increase of 9S per cent. 
manufactures. The capital invested in manufactures in the State of West Vir 
vinin increased from $11,000,000, in round numbers, in ISTO to $55,000,000 in 
1900, which demonstrates that the State is making rapid strides in the direc 


tion of manufacturing 


A comparative summary from 1870 to 1890 is given herewith: 


Per CENT. OF INcreaAsr ror Eacn DEecapr Per Cent. of Increase 















IS%0 1SS0 IN70 
Date of Census to to to 
1900 1S90 1NSO 1870 1900 1INO0 ISSO 
1,415 2,376 2.444 S5.8 “) 4 
$55,719,958 $28,118,030 $11,084,520 98.2 102.5 4.3 
1,852 2,629 “) 20 6 
$1,563,097 $1,419,218 “ “) 
33 OSD 19,340 14,311 11,672 35.1 22.6 
$12,876,902 $6,911,779 $4,319,965 $1,322,164 60.2 0.2 
28 S06 17.074 12.900 10,728 »» ”) ? 
$12,073,006 $6,546,797 4) ay 
49 1,455 16 2ST 320.5 20.6 
$674,227 $256,183 “) ") 
S40 S11 1,065 657 3.6 23.8 62.1 
$129,669 $108,799 (*) (*) 19.2 
$1,960,929 ®) “ 100.6 
£12,638 $23,729,089 $14,027,388 $14,503,701 79.7 69.2 
$74,177,6 $38,702,125 $22,867,126 $24,102,201 91.7 69.2 1 
958,800 762,794 618,457 442,014 25.7 23.3 39.9 
33,085 19,340 14,311 11,672 71.1 1 22.6 
3.5 2.5 2.3 2.6 
©$172.250,553 $121 ,.202.365 $105,000, 306 $95,924,774 42.1 15.4 9.5 
$15.0 D $7,754,341 “) “4 93.9 





7 6.4 

Not re ported 

As given for the year 1899 in the Report of the Auditor of the State of West 
1900 Virginia, page 46 
Does not include value of rented property 


$500. These were not reported at previous censuses, and therefore are omitted 


from the other tables and their use confined to Table 2: 


ALL ESTABLISHMENTS Value of 
produc ts 


including 


Cost of Materials Used 
Purchased 





arners Purchased in partially Fuel, custom 
Tota! Miscellaneous " int manufac freight work and 
wages expenses Total raw state. tured form ete repairing 
$1,029,018 $302, 23% $2,104,484 $19,650 $2,009,677 $75,157 $4,794,829 
7 20,001 194 1,853 

17,957 17,627 16,528 5 226 389.911 
11,847,884 3,631,275 14,205,634 24 470,358 1,852,337 69,382,852 





$12,894,859 $3,951,178 $42,796,662 $14,271,812 $26,597,162 $1,927,688 $74,508. 445 


3: Clothing, men’s, custom 
rniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 43; lock and gun smithing, 5: masonry 


nging, 3: plastering and stuccowork, 12; plumbing, and gas and steam fitting, 46: sewing 


ps 


year, with a capital of $56,208,064, shown in Table 2, there were thirty-thres 
idle establishments, with a capital of SS68,450, divided as follows: 
No. of idle 


Industries establishments Capital 
Brick and tile ‘ j $41,000 
Explosives . l 68,200 
Flouring and grist mill products 0 12.012 
Fruits and vegetables, canning and preserving 1 10,250 
Glass 5 30,720) 
Iron and steel 2 380,535 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished “ae 15,700 
All other industries 8 5,03 
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Cost of 
materials 


Value of 


product 


includin: 


custom 
work al 





TABLI 
No. of 
Industries establish 
Year ments. 
rotal for selected i istries for Stat 1900 2,060 
1890 1,181 
Increase, 1890 to 1900 879 
er cent. of increase 74.4 
Per cent. of total of ‘ tries State 190) 16.7 
rT) 19.7 
in ‘ ad ! mal 
‘ | 1900) 
1S90 7 
‘ iv it 
! ‘ lw AS 
IN } 
rich ile 14M) 11 
IS) 27 
I ‘ t 1 1) 14 
INH) Ss 
Coke It) 77 
1s) 15 
g and g wn 737 
IN) 196 
I voaund mact ‘ hey 1) He 
IN) wD 
( inn 16 
INH 7 
Iron and steel 1 11 
INtW) 7 
Leather, tanned, curried and 14M 16 
IN) i) 
Lumber and timber products 1M) 950 
IN) 454 
I ber, | ng-mill products, including sash, doors ind blinds 1) 83 
ISO yw) 


North Carolina. 


The census figures are not at this date complete in detail for the State of 
North Carolina, but the tigures here given will indicate the growth of the 


State generally during the decade from 1800 to 1900, and also for the leading 


manufacturing city of the State, Wilmington 











1900 1890 increase 
Number of establishments 1,226 » 667 re | 
Capital $76,503.84 $32,745,095 133.6 
Wave-ourne verage numb 70,570 625 109.9 
I il wa $15,868,450 $6,552.12 111.7 
Miscellaneous expenses 1,118,637 3,329,101 173.9 
Cost of materials used 072.388 ? TSO 1ST 132.9 
Value of products, including custom work repairing 94.919.663 10,375,450 135.1 
VW ‘ Per cent. of 
1900 1890 increase 
Number of establishments 124 121 25 
Capital $1,819,323 $1,752,667 3.8 
izwe-earners, average number 1.469 1.358 x2 
Total wage $446.41 $460,608 31 
Miscellaneous exper 12 105.571 18.7 
Cost of materials used 161 1,014,384 4.2 
Value of products, Including custom \ do rep U 2.246.237 1,904,147 18.0 
Decrease e 


North Carolina, one of the old agricultural States, has made satisfactory 
progress during the past twenty years in the direction of manufactures. The 
capital in 1880 invested in that State was $13,045,639, with an output of $20, 
095,037, compared to 7226 establishments in 1900, with a capital of $76,505,894 
and an output of $04,919,663. The figures are not at hand showing the increase 
distributed according to the various industries of that State, but sufficient has 
been shown to indicate that North Carolina is alive to the possibility of her 


resources as a manufacturing State 


South Carolina. 


rhe complete figures for the State of South Carolina by industries are not 
vet ready for publication \ preliminary report has been issued, however, 
showing the number of establishments, capital, ete... and a copy of the report 
is here set up. The report shows the situation so far as the whole State is 
concerned, and also the city of Charleston separate. The number of estab 
lishments has increased 5S per cent. during the ten years from 1890 to 1900 
rhe capital, however, has increased 130 per cent., the wages 72.7 per cent., and 
the product S4 per cent., all of which is, no doubt, pleasing to the citizens of 
the “Old South State.” 


When the figures for this State are completed they will probably show a 





Average Total Miscellaneous 


repairin, 


Capital. number. wages expenses. used. 
$36,407,455 21,347 $8,636,943 $1,338,550 $29,414,149 $48,897.23 
15,976,422 11,624 4,077,601 552,168 14,792,977 2 5 
$20,431,033 $4,559,342 $786,382 $14,621,172 
127.9 1.8 142.4 98.5 
65.3 7-1 34.0 69.0 
56.8 62.3 


$1,040,311 


533,305 


$1,586,916 
167,841 





2,094,842 1,744 
289. 628 “448 
484,576 175 
202 946 387 





8.786 





40,805 
225,165 


102,624 





144,458 2,541,197 
2 28 465 680 298 
5,327 5,584,717 
4,182 3 y 
555 1,820.46 
444 910,64 





considerable increase in the growth of its cotton manufacturing indust 
The capital invested in manufacturing in the State of South Carolina | is 
increased from $11,205,894 in 1880, with 2078 establishments, to $67,356.45 

capital and 3762 establishments in 1900, 
Ver cent if 


increa 





Number of establishments 57.9 
Capital 30.1 
Wave-earners, average number 111.6 
Total wages 72.7 
Miscellaneous expenses 73.6 
Cost of materials used 80.3 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 84.0 


= 


CHARLESTON Per cent 





1890. inerea 
Number of establishments... 566 135.7 
Capital 69.8 
Vage-earners, average number 7. 
Total wages 16.3 
Miscellaneous expenses 71.6 
Cost of materials used 18.5 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 6.2 





Decrease 
Georgia, 

A complete bulletin has been issued by the Census Office on the manufaec- 
tures of the State of Georgia. The table given below shows that in Georgia, 
although it is regarded as an agricultural State, there has been a steady 
growth in manfacturing industries during the half-century just passe. 
The population of the State of Georgia during these years increased from 
NOGTSS to 2,216,331, or 144.6 per cent., but the average number of wage-earners 
employed in its manufacturing establishments increased from 8368 to 83,842, 
or 901.9 per cent., embracing in 1900 5.8 per cent. of the entire populatio 
compared with nine-tenths of 1 per cent. in 1850. Probably the best indic:- 
tion of the importance of the wage-earning class is afforded by the greatest 
number employed at any one time during the year. In 1900 this was 
111.289, or 5 per cent. of the total population of the State. 

A distinct advance in manufactures has marked each decennial period. 
even between the trying period from 1860 to 1870. A great impetus was given 
manufacturing by the Cotton Exposition held at Atlanta in 1881. The increas 
ing interest in manual training and technical education since 1887 has also 
contributed to the growth of Georgia’s manufactures. The Georgia Institut 
of Technology was opened to students in 1887, and its graduates are activel) 





engaged in manufacturing of various kinds with marked success. It is wort] 
of note that the increase in value of products is greatest—$37,737.507—during 


the decade ending with the census year 1900, 











COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1850 To 1900, wi Per CENT. OF INCREASE FOR Eacn Drcapr Per Cent. of Increase 
1890 1880 1870 1860 1850 
Date of Census to to to to to 
1900. 1890 1ISS80 1870 1860 1850 1900 1890 1880 1870 18460 
Number of establishments 7,504 4,2 593 3836 1,890 1,522 75.1 19.3 6.3 103.0 24.2 
Capital $89,789,656 $56,921,580 $20,672,410 $13,930,125 $10,890,875 $5,456,483 175.4 18.4 27.9 99.6 
Salaried offic clerks. ets mbetr 4.203 4.0IND mo) e“) ®) “) 2.9 p 
Salaries $3,354,946 £2 GS8_.200 cy (3) (3) (3) 24.8 
Wage-ear $ ure tne 83,842 ws 24,875 17,871 11,575 8368 60 9.2 54.4 8.3 
Total wage g 0.071 S144 oy $5,266,152 $4,844,508 $995,118 $1,709,664 7 8.7 65.6 71.1 
Men, sixteen 5 ! 66,540 79 18,937 15,078 1,492 6,650 55.5 25.6 58.8 12.7 
Waves $17 ’ $ 76,2 ( “ i) 35.5 
Women \ BS 929 WS 619 1,498 2.08 1,718 82.2 65.7 141.6 8.1 1.2 
W a g 9 $ IS N06 ( @) e’) 5.2 
Childre det \ 6,37 H 319 1,295 «) 81.0 51.8 79.1 
Wages $691 ) iS.S00 ) ~ ee 98.3 
M <1 > g g 539 ‘) (*) (*) 2 4 
‘ . ' go $35.774 ) } $18.583.731 go &3.404.917 62.8 {8.2 9 9 86.1 1923.3 
\ f - " \ } r $106.65 S689] PO 10.948 $31.196.115 S16 $7,082,075 M48 89.1 16.8 84.3 139.0 
| nol 2 916.331 1.837 1.54 ) 1.184.109 6.185 mF 19.1 12.0 16.7 
WV ° os" R3.84° N 24 87 17.S71 4 & 368 60 110.2 54.4 38.3 
I f poy S ’ rf 1.5 1.1 ” 
A sasse fr £424 6.134 3 4 98 {1 $14 eee $179.801.4141 $121,619. 739 3.0 60.8 2.8 19.9 417 8 
\ , f land! dings $2428 8 106.77 ) ) @) m 41.9 
Der f ssessed \ ‘ 7.¢ 
Dox ‘ As given in the Report of the Comptroller-General of the State of Georgia for 
Ine les propr sand f ! be with theirs ies: number only reported in 1900 1900, page 4 
No , ely *Poes not include value of rented property 
‘Not I } 


Table 2 divides the industries of the State into the hand trades and the 
manufactures proper. rhis table also gives the statistics for one govern 


mental establishment, one eleemosynary institution, and establishments with 


a product of less than $500. These were not reported at previous censuses 
and therefore are omitted from the other tables and their use confined to 


Table 2: 
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> 
on TABLE 2.—SUMMARY FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTS Value of 
Cost of Materials Used.- —_ products, 
— Purchased including 
es Number of Proprietors Wage-earners Purchased in partially Fuel, custom 
al establish and tirm Average Total. Miscellaneous in manufac freight, work and 
in, Asses. ments Capital. members. number wages expenses, T raw state. tured form. ete repairing. 
, Hund trades'........ ey eee . 1,631 $1,713,164 1,838 3,822 $1,317,016 $24 9 $2,950 $2,703,392 $71,957 $5,822,990 
‘ Governmental establishment...... oy eae 1 125 ‘ 1 540 ——<_ —_ £z-eepen 24 5 569 
— E}vemosynary institution ; 1 1,200 1 ~ "enna: 2 400 (er 2 800 
“ Establishments with a product of less than $500 5,670 2,524,756 6,319 7,703 173,695 61,487 63,086 241,952 tne 1,209,156 
= A’ other establishments...... we 5.873 88,076,492 6,990 80,020 18,973,055 5,077,791 26,634,232 25,796,524 3,023,147 100,831,537 
65 a ae sin Reed : 13,176 $92,315,737 15,147 91,547 $20,464,456 $5,382,817 $58,539,684 $26,702,668 $28,711,907 $3,095,109 $107, 867,052 
od Includes bicycle and tricycle repairing, 58; blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, 621; boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 169; carpentering, 87; clothing, men’s, custom 


rk and repairing, 73; clothing, women’s, dressmaking, 89; dyeing and cleaning, 24; furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 42; lock and gun smithing, 19; masonry, 
beick and stone, 30; millinery, custom work, 181; painting, house, sign, etc., 47; paperhanging, 5; plumbing, and gas and steam fitting, 56; sewing-machine repairing, 4; typewriter 


r tiring, 3; watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 123. 











O° the 13,176 establishments of all classes shown in this table, 7301, or 55.4 products of the State. In addition to the 13,176 active establishments in the 


State during the census year, with a capital of $92,315,787, shown in Table 2 





per cont., Were small shops included in the groups of “hand trades” and “estab- 


88 lishicents with a product of less than $500." The value of the products of there were 103 idle establishments, with a capital of $1,117,076, divided as 


thes: establishments, consisting principally of the sums received for custom follows: 


wor! and repairing, amounted to $7,082,146, or only 6.5 per cent. of the total 











an No. of idle No. of idle 

gr Industries. establishments Capital. Industries establishments Capital. 
| yf ae ; 7 $5,907 th, SE Ae cad cdiacebtasecpesaawenesauatne scbbetionis ‘ $4,000 

7 ‘ micals ... cinta l 150,000 Iron and steel........ 3 599,300 
(tton, ginning 10 26,782 Kaolin and other earth grinding } 29,000 
Fertilizers ....... nees 1 Lumber and timber products 2S 81.509 
fF ouring and grist mill products ; 7 Lumber, praning-mill products, including sash,dceors and blinds. 1 25.000 

154 }oundry and machine-shop products 1 Paving and paving materials 2 10,176 

ris Fruits and vegetables, canning and preserving 1 9, Rooting and rooting materials 1 54.500 

12 liosiery and knit goods eae 1 25,000 All other industries 7 12,337 

3 

"9 Value of 


r TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES products, 
including 

















Hl No. of Wage-earners. Cost of custom 
Industries establish Average Total Miscellaneous materials work and 
Year. ments Capital number wages expenses usec repairing 
Sti vy. Total for sclected industries for State . 1900 3,301 $61,341,596 61,170 $14,059,303 $2,731,378 $41,893,194 $72,715,693 
1890 1,673 38,425,143 34,494 8,561,645 1,992,578 24,060,378 41,763,950 
) is 
Bis crease, 189) to 1900 eee oe ‘ 1,628 $22,916,453 $5.49, 958 $738,800 $17,832,816 $30,951,743 
: er cent. of increase - 97.3 59.6 64.2 37.1 74.1 74.1 
Ver cent. of total of all industries in State , 1900 44.0 68.3 69.3 51.3 71.9 68.2 
r 1890 39.0 67.5 58.5 19.6 67.3 60.6 
ang Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam railroad 
9 companies 190) 32 $1,408,592 $1,602,208 $89,380 $1 
- 1890 11 450,512 
‘ ertilizers : 1900 4] 6,663,618 
= 1890 14 5,501.88 3,098 S83 
P uring and grist mill products 1900 1,123 
j 1890 719 
i loundry and machine-shop products + 19) 87 
1890 52 J 
imber and timber products : 1900 1,25 10,240 
at f 1890 449 5,943 
-y Lumber, planing-mill products, including sash, doors and blinds 1900 99 2,171 
° 1890 &2 2,157 
Mil, cottonseed and cake.. ‘ 1900 3 1,591 8,064,112 
1890 17 751 1,670,196 
: lurpentine and rosin 1900 524 19,199 2,292,665 8,110,468 
° 1890 228 9,889 108,003 1,001 686 4,242,955 
4 lextiles: 
- ere oe 1900 9S 25.606,170 20 117 1,145,149 12,207,425 2 
1800 71 18,084,708 10814 746.214 7 OOS 8265 12,375,724 
Cotton goods (including cotton small wares) 19) 68 24,.22.169 18.348 1,050,088 11,169,700 18,544,910 
IS) 53 17,064,675 10,314 . 7 12,035,629 
: Hosiery and knit goods : . 1900 16 928 S87 1,208 : 1,230,801 
fae 1890 1 121,494 338 10.605 166,850 
ia Woolen goods...... 1900 14 455,114 561 22,439 P80 295 491,001 
—e 1890 14 298,559 1€2 10,887 95,999 173,245 
Ley 
sec. The figures in Table 3 show that the nine leading industries embraced in establishments reported in 1900 gave employment to 18,348 wage-earners, or 
‘om 3301 establishments, or 44 per cent. of the total number in the State, used a 21.9 per cent. of the wage-earners employed in the State. A table is subjoined 
ers capital of $61,341,596, or 68.3 per cent. of the total, and gave employment to hereto showing the condition of the manufacturing industries in the four lead 
Me, 61,170 wage-earners, or 73 per cent. of the total number. The manufacture of ing cities of Georgia, namely, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon and Savannah: 
On, cotton goods is the most important indusiry of the State. The sixty-eight 


— Value of 











est TABLE 4.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, ATLANTA, AUGUSTA, MACON AND SAVANNAH, 189 ann 1900, Witt PER CENT. OF INCREASI products, 
including 
vas No. of Wavge-earners Cost of custom 
establish Average Total Miscellaneous materials work and 
Year ments Capital number wages expenses repairing 
oil, The State axcahewion ‘ ‘ 1900 7,504 $89,789,656 SO.S42 $5,321,330 $106 65,527 
1890 4,285 56 52,298 4,019,539 68,417,020 
ren Per cent. of increase 75.1 60.3 38.7 32.4 54.8 
-_ Atlanta = 1900 395 $16,085,114 $3,106,039 $8,571,194 $16,721,899 
Iso 1890 410 9 50S 962 3,206,285 5.914.571 13,074,087 
Per cent. of increase 3.7 69.2 3.1 4.9 27.9 
It Augusta ae : 1900 388 9,016,619 1,815,879 6,244,286 10,069,750 
™ 1890 440) 7,770,688 1,689,941 », 430,871 9,244,850 
- Per cent. of increase 1.8 16.0 7.5 15.0 8.9 
] Macon 1900 182 5,076,005 1,017,437 3,741,167 6,495,767 
1800 2053 3,088,800 1,057,041 2,664,498 5,171,530 
ne Per cent. of increase 10.3 _ 21.3 0.9 10.4 a5 6 
Savannah 1900 155 5,716,491 1,176,150 3.915.884 6.461.816 
1890 244 5,379,774 1,059,348 97 S04 6,319,066 
Per cent. of increase 6.5 6.3 11.0 3.0 18.7 2.3 
Total for four cities 1900 $7,145,505 $2,886,655 $3 
189 7,012,615 2 218.647 3 
Per cent. of increase 1.9 20.1 
Per cent. of four cities to total for State 1900 14.9 10.0 27.5 35.2 54.2 &.¢ 37.3 
1890 30.3 15.8 36.8 48.0 55.2 1.4 19.1 
IPecrease 
The number of establishments in the city of Atlanta decreased 3.7 per cent., raw material, it has also, in some instances, been encouraged by municipal 


yet the capital invested increased 69 per cent. In Augusta the number of exemption from taxation, while railroad companies, Chambers of commerce 


establishments decreased almost 12 per cent., yet the capital increased almost 
In Macon the number of establishments in 1890 


and other agencies have done nmiuch to attract capital to the industry from a 


$1,250,000, or 16 per cent. distance. Cotton manufacturers of Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl 
Was 203; in 1900, 182—a decrease of about 10 per cent. 


In Savannah the number of 


The capital invested vania are now represented in the city by large mills recently constructed in 


increased 27.3 per cent. during the same period. Floyd and Polk counties. Home capital has also been attracted by the profits 





establishments decreased from 244 in 1890 to 155 in 1900, but an increase of 
6.3 per cent. in the capital invested. The number of establishments in the 
four cities named decreased from 1297 to 1120, or 13.6 per cent., yet the statis- 
tics show an increase in the capital invested in the four cities named of 34.7 
In value of products Atlanta shows an increase of 27.9 per cent.; 


* 2 per 


per cent. 
Augusta, 8.9 per cent; Macon, 25.6 per cent., and Savannah a little over 
cent. Savannah, it will be noted, fails to make as good a showing as her sister 
cities, 

The first table in this article shows that the State of Georgia accomplished 
much in the way of developing her manufacturing resources in the past 
twenty years. In 1880 the capital invested in 3593 establishments was $20,- 
672.410; in 1900, $89,789,656, representing 7504 establishments. 

The growth of the cotton manufactures in Georgia has attracted consider- 


able attention in the North. Stimulated, in the first instance, by abundant 


of the industry and by the salutary effect of the distribution of wages through 
the channels of trade, Cotton factories have benefited the farmers by pro- 
viding a strong local market for cotton and a better demand for farm products, 
and the farmers are thus enabled to join with the business men as subscribers 
for the capital stock of new corporations. 

Another industry dependent upon the large cotton crop of the State is the 
The products of these mills include 

Much of this meal is sold for the 


manufacture of cottonseed oil and cake. 
cottonseed meal, as well as oil and cake. 
manufacture of fertilizers. 

Other important industries of the State are the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products, the manufacture of turpentine and rosin, flour and grist 
milling, planing-mill industry, foundry and machine shops, ete. Our agents 
report that the turpentine and rosin industry seems doomed to early extine- 


tion unless some system of forestry is adopted to preserve the pine forests. 
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Wherever a saw-mill has been in operation for a considerable length of time ucts valued at $3,062,283; for 1890 there were eleven establishments reported, 
the land is practically denuded of timber. The destruction is made more com with 966 wage-earners and products valued at $892,610. manu! 
plete by the operation of turpentine farmers, who box and drain the sap of The increase in the value of products during the decade was $2,169,673, 01 OOO, II 
voung trees which would not be worth hauling to a saw-mill, and by disas- 243.1 per cent. This increase reflects considerable improvement in the condi- The 
trous forest fires. It has been suggested that a system of forestry should be tion of the railroads, for in 1894 three-fourths of the mileage of the State was State 
adopted by the State to preserve this important industry, in which during 1900 in the hands of receivers. 
there were 524 establishments engaged, with 19,199 wage-earners and prod Florida. Onl 
nets valued at $8.110468 The State of Florida shows a magnificent increase in the development of the to 
There were thirty-two establishments engaged in the construction of its manufacturing resources in 1900 over its record for 1890, as will be noted separa 
repair-shop work of steam railroads in 1900, with 3175 wage-earners and prod by perusal of the comparative summary given below: factur 
rable 1.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1850 TO 190, WITH PER CENT. OF INCREASE FOR EacuH DECADE Per Cent. of Increase. the st 
1890 ISSO 1870 1860 1850 it is 
Date of Census to to to to to 
1900. 1890 1SS0. S70 1860 1850. 1900. 1890. ISSO. 1870. 1s50 
Number of establishments 2.115 S05 126 659 185 103 162.7 89.0 135.4 256.2 79.6 
Capital $34,473,997 $11,110,304 $3,210,680 $1,679,930 $1,874,125 $547,060 210.3 246.0 91.1 10.4 242.6 
Salaried offfel orks, ¢ i18 SUS “) “ @) 137.4 ° Numbe 
Sularie $1,354,211 $594,454 ia) ®) @) 127.8 7 —ne Capital 
Wage-earner erage number 37,094 13,119 5,504 2.454 991 182.8 138.4 100.2 12.0 147.6 Wage-« 
Potal wages $11,359,367 $5,918,614 $1,270,875 $619,840 $199,452 91.9 365.7 28.4 59.7 210.8 rotal 
Men. sixte ears and ove 5.052 11.529 1.564 2 907 S76 203.8 152.8 70.9 16.2 162.2 Miseell 
W s $10,858,319 “) “ “*) “) 8 Cost of 
Wome xteen 5 | 1,668 558 20 157 115 1 135.1 2,690.0 87.3 ) Value « 
\ ure S455 [0 e’) “) “) «@) 
Child det { 2 59 29.8 7.5 
Wag $45,142 “ “) 
Miser 1b $2,411,539 (*) ‘*) “) Numlbe 
‘ t of Is i $15. 786.528 $3,040,119 $2,330,873 $220,611 ¢ 163.9 30.4 166.5 2). 4 Capital 
Value of } s. inelud ‘ ad repair S28. 189.594 $5,546,448 $4,685,403 $668,335 109.6 228.6 18.4 91.4 2tit Wase- 
Tot 
ro , 28,542 91.422 269,493 187,748 $7,445 35.0 45.2 3.5 33.7 t Misee ll 
Wa ! ' ved i fi 37 094 13,119 5.504 2,749 991 182.8 138 100.2 12.0 147.6 Cost of 
I f tal peor 7.0 { 20 1.5 1.1 Value « 
Aunesned lune of ren trate 379. GSS _G02 $60. 596.574 $18.285.151 $20,197,491 $7,924,588 220.9 6.5 7.0 174.1 De 
\ e of lane build iufact . $14,674,589 $3,514,648 () ) ¢) ) 
ler « f ‘ Is.4 ».S 
Deore ‘ As given for the year 1900 in the Annual Report of the Comptroller of t Numbe 
Tr des proprietors and firm members th their salaries; number only reported in 1900 State of Florida. Capital 
Not reported separately Does not include the value of rented property Wage 
N reported Figures not accessible Tot 
Miscell 
. > . . . - Cost of 
In tifty vears the capital invested in manufacturing has increased from manufactures of the State more than doubled, and the number of wage- Value ¢ 
S7.000 to SA44TS 7. The apparent decrease in the number of establish- earners employed increased 183 per cent. In addition to the 2752 active estab de 
ents reported between ISTO and 1SSO0 is due partly to the inclusion in 1870 lishments in the State during the census year, with a capital of $34,679.091, 
of sugar and molasses manufactured on the plantation—a branch of sugar shown in Table 2, given below, there were twenty-nine idle establishments, Numbe: 
- . epee pee Capital 
manufacture excluded in TSS0Q—and partly to the imperfect enumeration of the with a capital of $524.379: Waxe-e 
hand trades in ISTO and ISSO. During the last decade the total value of the Lit / 
(os 
rat 2.— SUMMARY FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTS Value of Value o 
Cost of Materials Used — product 
Purchased includit 
Number of Proprietors Wage-earners Purchased in partially Fuel, custom 
establisl ind tirm Average Total Miscellaneous in manufac freight, work ar Numbe' 
Classes ments Capital. members. number wages expenses Total raw state. tured form repairing Capital 
Hand trade 443 S656 949 197 oo $423,450 $75,296 $859 362 $4:4194 $826,912 $1,809.5 Wave.c 
Eduenatior institutions ° MD H4 355 7 Total 
EKatablishment 1 rod of than $500 615 5.119 62 14 1 ? 12,909 19,285 19,075 210 35,458 Miscel 
ie; aaiaen 4 Psat wien 1.672 SITUS © ON? 102 10,925 2,336,243 14,927,164 6,388,194 8,127,897 411,073 36,380,369 Cos 
V: ( 
rota 2.732 $34,679,691 211 7, DSS $11,371,589 $2,424,448 $15,836,215 $6,392,688 $9,004,240 $439,287 $38,326.14 D 
eX 
Includes bievel nd trievele rey nye. St: blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, %: boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 48: carpentering, 38; clothing, men's, custo: 
work l rep i;¢ it en's, dressmaking, 15; dyeing and cleaning, 4; furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 10; lock and gun smithing, 4; masonry 
brick | ‘ I inery, « tom work, 41; painting, house, sign, ete., 7; plumbing, end gas and steam fitting, 26; sewing-machine repairing, 2; taxidermy, 1; watch, clock and 
ew ry repalr gg, it \p 
One of the establishments, with a capital of $100,000, was reported for the 1058 shops designated as hand trades and establishments with a product of Numbet 
manufacture of fertilizers: twelve. with a combined capital of $269,330, for less than $500 embraced more than one-third of the number reported for the gg 
nge-ei 
ithe manufacture of lumber and timber; one, with a capital of $40,000, for the entire State, while the capital invested, wages paid, and the value of the Total v 
. , , : ws . . ‘ Miscell: 
manufacture of paper, and one, with a capital of $85,000, for the manufacture products form but 3, 4 and 5 per cent. of the total for these items, respec- oe - 
of starch, The remaining idle capital, amounting to $50,049, was invested in tively. A comparative summary is here given showing the seven leading Value 0 
comparatively small establishments reported for various industries. The industries of the State: 
Value of 
TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF SEVEN LEADING INDUSTRIES products 
: including 
Wace-earners Cost of custom 
Tr es i Average Total Miscellaneous materials work an : 
Year ments Capital number expenses used repairing Nun 
Total for selected dustries for State 10) 1,104 $29,016,399 33,101 $2,100,329 $13,074,984 $32,059 83 tapi 
1S90 131 $010,430 10,960 964,560 6,448,255 14,905,968 Sala 
Sala 
Ir 26 ) ’ 67 $ $1,135,769 $6,626,729 $17,153,864 Wag 
ler ! i ‘ 156.1 117.7 102.8 115.1 Tota 
Per f | s 1f4H) Noe 87.1 82.8 83.0) Me 
1S90 53.5 85.3 80.4 81 ¥ 
Cars 1 ver sheoy , by sten vd bd 
com} , 1900) 13 958 $19,224 $579,870 $1,112,24 4 
Sr 10 ON) 1.800 201,514 354,04 W: 
Fer i900 7 117 34.020 330,649 Ch 
wow 4 23 1,059 W: 
Lumb er prod 1{4 116 | 7,081 186,706 Misc 
1890 15 4,363 74,213 Cost 
Irint 1 publishi wn) 100 106 39,299 Valu 
18 SG 16S 76,002 
Shipbuild wy 15 141 7,185 Tota 
16 69 2.083 Wag 
Par and | ISO) 125 6,893,138 17.937 49.669 = 
1S) 15 182.992 484 5,520 : 
robace ! ret 19) 128 5.349.907 6.461 1,264,216 Asse 
INH 86 1.686.230 5,°73 G03. 883 ) Valu 
Le 
The most valuable natural resource of Florida is its forests, estimated to S$254.991. This latter is over three times the value of the product reported for 
cover 25,000,000) acres, and composed largely of pitch pine, from = whicl 1800) 
; “FF 7 7 ; v 4 « nr . . . . . . ‘ 
turpentine is produced, and live oak, used largely for shipbuilding. The value Che tobacco industry is also one of the leading items of interest to the peo 
of the products of the industries dependent upon the forests of the State—lum ple of Florida. The business of the tobacco manufacture in Florida grows . 
ber ¢ mber “products, ineluc r tar ame pentine : shipbuilding > am . ‘ , » ° rhe 
er and timber*preducts, including tar and turpentine and shipbuilding largely out of Cuban immigration. Most of the manufacturers use Havana 137 
amounted to SIS.SO87 495, or 49 per cent. of the total value of the manufa . , » Re ~— oe per 
ounte . ; ‘ ye ‘ ‘ ‘ eo ‘ ifn tobacco entirely, the imports of tobacco leaf into the port of Tampa alone ree 
tured products in 1900. There were 871,209,000 feet of lumber, board measure, : : . oe : acturl 
‘ ; y : ; ‘xceeding those of any other port in the United States except New York. In Thic 
exclusive of custom sawing, cut in the saw-mills of the State during the year, ‘ : : . : his gt 
ghee a : ; ; ; the year 1899-1900, while the iniports into the ports of the State constituted — 
valued at SS452, 792 The total value of the products in 1900, including cer ' ; decade: 
; ; : ’ : over one-tenth of the total imports of tobacco leaf into the country, > census ” 
tain planing-mill operations carried on in connection with the saw-mills, and I ry, the 210.8 p 
a a io : > the f average r O46 “age-ear rs re oe “e i ¢ as att 
including the amount received for custom work. was $10.848.408. as con figures show that an average of 6461 wage-earners were employed in 1900, a lation. 
oa hati ; ~ ty . are ith 5273 in 1890, : a pr ‘t valued at $10,891,286 in 1§ as ee 
pared with 85.514.879 in 1890, an increase of 97 per cent. The average number compared with 5275 in 1890, and a product valued at $10,891,286 in 1900, a tuted 2 
. . ai . are ; 4 on Oe ; « ie 
of wage-earners engaged in the industry increased from 4363 in 1890 to 7081 compared with $8,123,220 in 1890, per cen 
in 1900, or 62 per cent. The industry is carried on chietly in the northwestern The foregoing table (Table 8) will give the figures for the three remaining wage-e 
part of the State, and the mills of this region use large quantities of timber leading industries of the State, so it is unnecessary to give them special men time di 
cut in the forests of Georgia. The manufacture of tar and turpentine is prac tion here. popula 
tically a growth of the last decade, the product in 1890 being valued at bu The city of Jacksonville, before the fire in 1901, had 195 establishments. The 
SIMLSST, as compared with $7,794,101 in 1900.) This product consisted chietly with a capital of $2,068,663, with a total product in 1900 of $2,312,209. Just last tw 
of turpentine, 292.617 barrels, valned at $5,760,631, and rosin, 934.011 barrels, how many of the establishments in the city of Jacksonville were wiped out hy sources 
valued at $1,080.59. Shipbuilding, favered by a supply of considerable lun the fire the writer is not advised. Even if the entire number were destroyed. opment 
: . . . . : ‘ manufé 
ber, gave employment to 141 wage-earners in 1900 and an output valued at it would not affect materially the capital which is shown to be invested in — : 
part of 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


manufactures in Florida, namely, over $34,473,997, in 1900, as against $10,000, 
00, in round numbers, in 1890. 
The people of Florida have no reason to complain of the growth of their 
State in the direction of manufactures during the last ten years. 
KRentucky. 


Only a preliminary bulletin has been issued for the State of Kentucky, and 
the total figures for that State are. and some of their leading cities, reported 
separately. The State as a whole shows a gratifying increase in its manu 
factures, but three of the cities show a decrease. The city of Covington shows 
falling off. 
ot possible to account in detail for the various decreases shown. 


the greatest As the reports are not complete for these cities, 


it is 


Per cent. of 









1900) 1890. increase 
Number of establishments imei 9.560 7,745 23 
Capital . . ‘ none ‘ $104,070, 791 $79,811,980 20.0 
Wage-earbers, average number 62.962 56,55 
ere 


Miscellaneous expenses... 
Cost of materials used 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 


COVINGTON 
Number of establishments 


Capltal .cccccsees ° 
Wage-earners, average number... 
Tot: WR 6c asckecvssnovsnves 


Misco llaneous expenses... 
Cost of materials used... 
Val of products, including custom work and repairing. 
Decrease 
Per cent. of 





LEXINGTON 1900) 1890 increase 
Number of establishments fa . 27 183 48.1 
Capital eee mecha : $1,532,378 $1,619,880 5.4 
Wace-earhers, average number, 7 12.7 
Tot: I ctieeeiwcnens 0.9 
Miscellaneous expenses. 80.1 
Cost of materials nsed.... , 16.8 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 2,925,697 8.0 





Decrease 


Per cent. of 





LOUISVILLE 100 1890 increase 

Number of establishments. ; 2,307 1,700 

Capital ei euaie . $49,334,701 $36,086,985 
Waxge-earners, average number... ) 24,159 

Tot wiges . ase $9,844,468 
Miscellaneous expenses. ; : wok 6,250,230 

Cost of materials used =a “ . 41,016,391 28.0; 

Value of products, including custom work and repairing. 79,286,390 54,515 


NEWPORT 





Number of establishments. 






Capital .... esieanabnaid : $3,471 
Wace-earners, average number 

Total wages...... $1.69 j 
Miscellaneous expenses ‘ 8.4 
Cost of materials used. i3 313 34.3 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 4,888,169 6,687,987 26.9 


Decrease 
Tennessee, 
\ preliminary report for the State of Tennessee is given below: 


Per cent. of 





1H) increase 
Number of establishments S009 75.7 
WOMEN. concsctnnin $71,222,680 4 
Wace-earners, average numbet 50.274 4.1 
Total wages....... <n $16,545,034 »? 0) 
Miscellaneous expenses. 6.174.164 19.6 
Cost of materials used R 63,404, S86 6.7 
Value of products, including custom werk and repairing. 107,527,060 18.6 





TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1850 To 1900, 

Number of establishments 
Capital 
Salaried officials, clerks, ete., number 
Salaries 
Wave-earners, average number 
Total wages... venus . = $15,130,419 

Men, sixteen years and over.. 15,530 





$10,23 41 
1.64 
$416,610 


Wages : . : 
Women, sixteen years and over 
Wages 
Children, 
Wages 

Miscellaneous expenses....... 

Cost of materials used ' 

Value of products, including custom work and repairing 


under sixteen years.. 








Total population.............. 1,513,017 
Wage-earners engaged in manufactures 31,137 
Per cent. of total population 2 2.1 
Assessed value of real estate $154. 706,484 
Value of Jand and buildings invested in manufactures $24,978,473 $12,709,521 
Per cent, of assessed value 15.8 S.? 


'Decrease. 

Includes proprietors and tirm members, with their salaries 
Not reported separately 

‘Not reported. 


number only 


rhe population increased during these years from 771,625 to 1,828,697, or 
137 per cent., while the average number of wage-earners employed in manu- 
facturing establishments increased from 4936 to 52.902, or 971.8 per cent. 
This growth of the wage-earning class has been very marked in the last two 
decades, and particularly in the decade 1880 to 1890, when the increase was 
210.8 per cent., as compared with an increase of 19.8 per cent. in total popu- 
lation. In 1900 the average number of wage-earners in manufactures consti 
tuted 2.9 per cent. of the total population, as compared with eight-tenths of 1 
per cent. in 1880. But probably the best indication of the importance of the 
wage-earning class is afforded by the greatest number employed at any one 
time during the year. In 1900 this was 76,931, or 4.2 per cent. of the total 
population of the State. 

The rapid growth of the manufacturing industries of Alabama during the 
last twenty-five years is due to the utilization of the State’s rich mineral re- 
The devel 


opment of the iron industry and of coal mining has stimulated a variety of 


sources, which were neglected in the earlier years of the century. 


manufactures which are centered in the Birmingkam district, in the northern 


part of the State, where the mineral deposits exist. The abundance of coal 
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reported in 


SUPPLEMENT 61 


Per cent. of 
increase 
294 12.2 


CHATTANOOGA 1900, 1890 





Number of establishments 
Capital saws oseeaes , 
Wage-earners, average number.. 
Total wages... Fe ecaen 
Miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of materials used if 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing. 11,628,800 





a 
$2,246,523 
909,518 17.5 
1,937,902 { 
10,216,109 1 





Decrease 


KNOXVILLE 


Number of establishments 
Capital os : 
Wage-earners, average humber. 
Total wages ‘ 
Miscellaneous expenses es . : 
Cost of materials used. ; 387 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 6,943,595 5,020,116 





Per cent. of 
increase 
345 90.7 
19.5 


MeMPHIs 





Number of establishments 

Capital . 

Wage-earners, average number 

Total wages.... 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of materials used 

Value of products, including custom work and repairing 





“cent of 


NASUVILLE ‘rease 





Number of establishments 


Capital ‘ 2.8 
Wage-earners, average number 15.4 
Total wages 9.6 
Miscellaneous expenses 110.8 
Cost of materials used 30.0 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 29.9 


Decrease 


There are but three decreases reported in the State of Tennessee, being 1S 
per cent, decrease in the total wages paid in Chattanooga, 17 per cent. in mis- 
cellaneous expenses. There is also 5 per cent. decrease in the total wages paid 
in Nashville. The other figures for the entire State and cities reported show 
that the State of Tennessee is keeping pace with her sister States in the mat- 
ter of industrial development, 

In the matter of iron and steel industries it does not show such a satisfae 


tory increase as in other lines. By looking at the table for the iron and steel 
industries for the past three census years, which is set forth below, it will be 
noted that in 1880 the State of Tennessee had forty-three establishments, rep 
resenting a capital of $3,681,776, with 3077 wage-earners. In 1890 the num 
ber of establishments had decreased to fifteen, the capital had increased to 
1472. In 100 


sixteen establishments were reported, with a capital of $5,381,165, with 1979 


$4,613,855, and the wage-earners reduced to the census year 


workers. It will thus be seen that not much progress has been made in this 


division of the State's enterprise. 


Alabama, 


One of the Southern States that has done much toward utilizing her ad 


vantages as a manufacturing State is Alabama. The summary below shows 
that the capital invested in that State has increased during the past fifty 
years from $3,000,000, in round numbers, to over $70,000,000, The increase in 
the number of establishments from 1890 to 1900 was 88 per cent., and the 
increase in capital invested was about 53 per cent. 

Per Cent. of Increase 


with Per Centr. oF INCREASE FOR Eacn Decant 








1S00 1880 1870 S60 1850 
Date of Census to to to to to 
ISSO IS70 S60 1N50 1900 1S) ISSO INTO 1N60 
2.070 2.188 1,459 1.026 88.2 43.8 4 50.0 12.2 
$9,668,008 $5,714,032 $9,098,181 $3,450,606 52.6 377.1 69.2 a7 163.7 
“) «“) “) ”) 5.7 
“) “) “ “ 15.6 
10,019 8.248 7.889 1,936 21.5 1. LS 
$2,500,504 $2,227,968 $2,132,940 $1,105,824 12.2 15 2.9 
S368 7,196 6,792 1397 16 ’ 4.5 
m~ ) m m) 
M4 Ho4 1.097 539 a 95 WW " 
’ ”) @) “) 
SOG SSS “) ) 108.5 
~ ™) ~ m 
(") “) “) 36.8 
$8,545,520 $5,489,963 42.3 12.5 146.7 
$13,565,504 $15,040,644 $10,588,566 61.6 1.0) l 
1,262,505 996 992 964,201 0.9 19.8 26.6 { "an 
10,019 8,248 7,889 £936 69.9 210.8 21.5 1.6 8 
OLS OLS OS 0.6 
$77,374,008 $117,223,043 $155,034 ,089 $78,870,718 2.4 99.9 40 24.4 05.6 
“) my “ “ 96.5 


As given for the year 1900 in the Annual Report of the Auditor of the State 


14) of Alabama 


Does not include the value oferented property 


has made unnecessary any extensive use of the water-power of the State on 


the Coosa, Tennessee and Tallapoosa rivers, although on the Tallapoosa, near 
Montgomery, one of the largest water-pewer plants in the South has recently 


been constructed. It is noteworthy that the great development of manufac 


tures in the northern part of the State has taken place largely without the 


advantage of navigable water for the cheap shipment of products. For years 


efforts have been made to connect the Birmingham district with tidewater 


at Mobile bay by means of a canal and the construction of locks on the War 


rior river. Of the five locks projected, three were completed in 1895, and a 


route for the canal has been surveyed by engineers of the United States. It 


is estimated that water communication with Mobile would reduce freight 


charges on iron SO per cent. 

Table 2 divides the industries of the State between the hand trades and 
the manufactures proper. This table also gives the statistics for educational, 
eleemosynary and penal institutions, and establishments with a product ot 
less than $500. These were not reported at previous Censuses, and are, there 


fore, omitted from the other tables and their use contined to Table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—StUMMARY FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTS Value of 
Cost of Materials Used.— = product pr 
Purchased including ae 
Number of Proprietors Wage-earners Purchased in partially Fuel, custo! los 
establish and firm Average Total Miscellaneous in manufac- freight, work a al 
Classes ments Capital. members. number wages expenses Total. raw state. tured form. ete. repairi: va 
Hand trades 1,091 $1,498,856 1,288 2,809 $983,951 $182,420 $1,907,871 $6,114 $1,846,356 $55,401 $4,263, ind 
Educational, eleemusynars 1 ym tit 
tions 10 135,456 1 83 8 352 59,567 26,193 5,454 92.5 oth 

Establishments with a product of less than $500. 7,951 1,980,912 8,665 7,718 242,558 49,359 345,908 106,95 $2883 | ...... 1,128, 

All other establishments $511 68,871,225 5,456 50,093 14,141,468 3,645,972 44,243,155 17,766,822 6,478,515 78,529, '2 sey 
rot 13,563 $72,486,449 15,410 60,703 $15.381,499 $3,878,113 $46,556,501 $17,906,094 $6,539,370 $84,015 att 
Includes 1 vols ad tri ly , “ | ksmithing and wheelwrighting, 452: boots and shoes. custom work and repairing, 118; ¢ 3: clothing, men's, cust: eal 

work and repairing, 54; clothing, wome dressmaking, 19; dyeing and cleaning, 16; furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 19; lock and gun smithing, 14; mason: ; 

brick and stone, 14; millinery, custer painting, he sign, ete., 16; paperhanging, 2; plastering and stuccowork, 1; plumbing, and gas and steam fitting, 47; sewir est 

machine repairing, 6; typewrite rep rt watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 92 

Of the 13,568 establishments of all classes shown in this table, 9042, or 66.7 products of the State. In addition to the 13,563 active establishments in the sad 
per cent., were small shops included in the groups of “hand trades” and “es State during the census year, with a capital of 872,486,449, shown in Tale 2, (Ve 
tablishments with a product of less than 3500." The value of the products of there were 121 idle establishments, with a capital of $3,388,916, divide: as Th 
these establishments, consisting principally of the sums received for custom follows: per 
work and repairing, amounted to $5,302,587, or only 6.4 per cent. of the total 

col 
Ne of idle No. of idle 
Industries establishments Capita Industries establishments Capita il 

Brick and tile 7 $10,285 Leather, tanned, curried and finished 5 $3,701 =e 

('oke 1 20,00) Lumber and timber products 31 120,30) pr 

Flouring and grist mill product 112 Lumber, planing-mill products, including sash, doors and the « 

Foundry and machine-shop products l S4,4% blinds ae ; ‘ 3 

Hardware ! 7.000 Pottery, terra-cotta and fire-clay products 3 ginii 

Iron and steel 12 2,966,880 All other industries , 49 

re 
rhe eleven leading industries of the State in 1900, as shown in Table 3, ment to 37.347 wage-earners, or 70.6 per cent. of the total number, and pa: | in the 
embraced 3335 establishments, or 50.5 per cent. of the total number in the wages $10,657,060, or 70.4 per cent. of the total. The value of their prod \cts recel 
State; used a capital of $57,S00.426, or S2.2 per cent. of the total; gave employ Was $62,582,686, or 75.3 per cent. of the total value of the products in the Si tte, in th 
Value « her 
PAL COMPARATIVE SUMMARY oF ELEVEN LEADING INDUSTRIES. product eine 
includi: - 
No. of Wage-earners Cost of 
Industrie establish Average Total Miscellaneous materials 
Yea Capital number wages expenses used. 
I for t ne ex f ~ 14M $57,809,426 37.347 $10,657 960 $2,658,306 $36.2 7 
1S) 35 S65, 769 20,657 6,598,977 1,904,398 20.802 
NI 

Increase SH 1m 1,791 16,690 $4,058,983 $15,376, 27 56S, 1 , 

Per ce¢ of i eus 116.0 SOLS 61.5 73 79 © 

I’ ent. of f sj s 1'™m) 59.5 70.6 70.4 78 % - \ 

Iso 51.9 66.3 61.1 73 6S : 

( sal er shoy pri ws , j ! i 

com] " LSM) 19 $1,941,031 $2,032,166 I 

S90 761,134 784,304 ; 
Ome ISM) 15 2,673,568 \ 
NW) 19 1,810,274 . 
‘ t gine vv 1) 1.216 291.729 \ 
IN) 12 35,982 ( 
Cott u j 1f4n | 4.825, 981 \ 
1N90 13 1,459,048 
Ferti ~" Tun) 17 1.287.385 li 
NY S 1 Lo 
I uring mil | 1!Mw) iS] Va 
I Iry hine-shop | s 14) 74 lo 
is 4] W; 
1 i 1M) 25 I 
INH) 454 é As 
Leather, tanned, curried, In 1m) 18 164.005 \: 
IS 21 IS ME 7.997 . 
Lumber and ber | 1900) 1,111 13,020,183 2 265,018 I 
IN 472 7.460, 108 li ‘ 
Ol, cottonseed and cake IKK) 28 1,609,674 14,450 
ISM ’ 592.408 $6,363 $7,003 945,069 
Does not include 1 vx eries ope din connection with saw, grist and cottonseed-oil mills, or for the use exclusively of plantations on which they are located. For th: 
full number of ginneries in ope ference should be made to the special report on cotton-ginning 
Th 

rable 38 shows that the manufacture of iron and steel is the most impor S3.286,528, or 149.7 per cent., during the decade. This industry has been stiniu- 155.8 
tant industry in the State. The twenty-five establishments reported for this lated by the large production of pig-iron, and has, in turn, reacted to increase factu 
industry in 100 gave employment to 7258S wage-earners, or 13.7 per cent, of that production. One of the most important of Alabama’s foundry products embri 
the wage-earners in the State, and the products were valued at $17,392,483, or is cast-iron pipe. There were eleven establishments, most of them at Besse tenth 
21 per cent. of the total value of the products of the State. In 1890 there mer, Anniston and Birmingham, engaged in this manufacture during the of th 
were thirty-five establishments reported, with 56S5 wage-earners, and prod census year. Some of these export products to foreign countries. Other any oO 
ucts valued at 812,544,227. The increase in the value of products during the important iron products of the State are stoves, car wheels, boilers sand total 
decade was $4,848,256, or 38.6 per cent engines, est pe 

Che importance of the iron and steel industry in Alabama is directly due The various iron industries have continued to advance since the close of the g 
to the development of extensive deposits of iron ore, coal, limestone and dole the census year. One of the largest plants in the United States for the manu Mi 
mite, Which are found in most unusual proximity in the Birmingham district. facture of wire and wire nails has been put into operation at Ensley. a large It po 
This combination of natural advantages makes it possible to produce pig establishment for the manufacture of steel cars is now being built at the soure 
iron at very low cost. A charcoal furnace was built as early as 1818, but it same place, and a tube works and cotton-tie plant has been started at Helena haust 
was not until IS74 that the manufacture began to assume importance. Bir The manufacture of coke is also closely connected with the iron manufac trial | 
mingham, named after England's tron center, was founded in 1871, Anniston ture. There were fifteen coke establishments in Alabama in 1900, with 1592 factu 
in IS72, Sheffield in 1SS8 and Bessemer in ISST7T, An important epoch in the Wage-earners, and producis valued at $3,726,433, the State ranking third in ton fi 
history of the industry began in 180, when it was demonstrated that Ala the United States in this industry. In 1890 there were nineteen establish- Were 
bama pig-iron could be laid down in Liverpool, grade for grade, at less than ments, 1120 wage-earners, and products valued at $2.474.377. The value of heries 
the price of Middlesboro iron shipped across England to that point, Exports products increased $1,252,056, or 50.6 per cent., during the decade. the C 
to England, continental Europe and Japan in 1806 amounted to 65,000 tons, The manufacture of lumber and timber products ranks second. There 
and in 1900 to 113.185 tons, a quantity greatly in excess of that reported for were 1111 establishments reported for 1900, with 9273 wage-earners, snd 
any other State The total production of pig-iron in the State in 1860 was products valued at In 1890 there were 472 establishments 
valued at $64,500, in ISTO at $210,258, in ISSO at $1.405.356, in 1890 at $10,315 engaged in this industry, with 6335 wage-earners, and products valued at 
GOOl, and in 1000 at S13.465.616. The most important grade manufactured in SS.507 971 The increase in the value of products during the decade was Cc 
the State in 1900 was foundry iron, no other State producing so large a M4S09,080, or 51.2 per cent., and a considerable portion of Alabama’s forests le 
quantity, . is yet untouched by the axe. The lower part of the maritime pine belt is con- Est 

Although the manufacture of steel in Alabama is in its infancy, every indi sidered equal in extent and quality to the timber lands in the adjoining parts an 
cation points to a development as rapid as that shown in pig-iron. It seems of Florida and Mississippi, and is said to be unsurpassed by the most favored 
to be established that the iron ores of Alabama are not suited to the manu sections of the Atlantic pine forest. A large quantity of timber is floated 
facture of steel by the acid or basic Bessemer processes, because of their down streams and sawed in the mills of Florida. het 

mri 
large percentage of phosphorus and silica, and therefore manufacturers using Dependent also upon the forests of the State is the manufacture of turpen mat 
these ores are practically restricted to the basic open-hearth process. The tine and rosin. There were 152 establishments engaged in this industry in 
first attempt to manufacture steel in the State was made in 1888, but until 100, with 3716 wage-earners, and products valued at $2,033,705. The statis- Of 
Is07 only indifferent success was attained. In 1900 there were twelve basic tics of the seven establishments reported in 1890 were not shown separately, per 
open-hearth furnaces in the State, with a daily capacity of 1210 tons of steel und comparisons with that year are not possible. estal 
ingots. The manufacture was greatly stimulated by the fact that many engi There were thirty-one establishments engaged in the manufacture of cot of the 
neers and architects in 1896 began to show a preference for open-hearth steel. ton goods in 1900, the industry third in rank, with 83832 wage-earners. and mv 
stipulating in their specitications that this variety should be used. products valued at $8,153,136. In 1890, thirteen establishments were reported, 

Related to the iron and steel industry is the manufacture of foundry and with 2088 wage-earners, and products valued at $2.190.771. The increase in 
machine-shop products. There were seventy-four establishments engaged in value of products during the decade was $5,962,365, or 272.2 per cent.,a greater Bri: 
this industry in 1900, with 3461 wage-earners, and products valued at $5,482 absolute increase than is shown in any other industry in the State. Car 

‘ . _— . . a . ? : > Che 
141 In 1890 there were forty-one establishments reported, with 1460 wage here were nineteen establishments engaged in the construction and repa Cot 
earners, and products valued at $2,195,913. The value of products increased shop work of steam railroad companies in 1900, with 4030 wage-earners. and Flo 
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provucts valued at $4,172,192. In 1900 there were twelve establishments, number of ginneries in operation reference should be made to the special 
137: wage-earners, and products valued at $1,581,207. The increase in the report on cotton ginning. These two industries are directly dependent on the 
yalio of products was $2,590,985, or 163.9 per cent. The development of this large cotton crop of the State, which in 1899 amounted to 1,105,690 commer- 
ind stry is due to the railroads connecting the Birmingham district with cial bales, or 11.4 per cent. of the production of the United States. 
oth © parts of the country. Six roads center at the city of Birmingham, and In 1900, seventeen establishments were reported as engaged in the manu 
sev val have shops there. Two large establishments, one at Anniston and one facture of fertilizers, with 439 wage-earners, and products valued at $2,068,- 
at ( adsden, manufacture cars for steam railroads, but the statistics for these 162. In 1890 there were eight establishments, 230 wage-earners, and products 
caniot be shown separately without disclosing the operations of individual valued at $765,000. The value of products increased $1,303,162, or 170.8 per 
est. lishments. cent., during the decade. This growth is due, on the one hand, to the exten- 
ere were 781 establishments engaged in flour and grist milling in 1900, sive market for fertilizers in the cotton section of the State, and, on the other, 
wit) 40 wage-earners, and products valued at $3,310,757. In 1890 there were to the large production of cottonseed meal. The principal fertilizer manufac- 
juz establishments, 1043 wage-earners, and products valued at $38,060,452. tured is a combination of this meal with phosphates from the adjacent fields 
Th. increase in the value of products during the decade was $250,305, or 8.2 of Florida. 
per cent, In 1900, eighteen establishments were reported as engaged in the tanning, 
here were twenty-eight establishments engaged in the manufacture of currying and finishing of leather, with 165 wage-earners, and products valued 
cot'onseed oil and cake in 1900, with 759 wage-earners, and products valued at $1,005,558. In 1890 there were twenty-one establishments, forty-one wage- 
at 2,985,800. In 1890 there were nine establishments, 490 wage-earners, and earners, and products valued at $77,066. The value of products increased 
products valued at $1,203,989. The increase in the value of products during $928,292, or 1204.5 per cent., during the decade, 
the decade was $1,781,901, or 148 per cent. Allied to this industry is cotton Mississippi. 


gin ing of 216 est: ic . 2 « : » coon rTpers The ous . > % — P > ae : P 
ginuing, with 1216 establishments in 1900, and 1518 wage-earners. The rhe State of Mississippi, after many vicissitudes, is now traveling the road 


“eX s for ginning : ‘r work >; , $1,218,283 SO : : : : : . , . 

reccipts for ginning and other work done amounted to $1,218,283. In 1890 to a high industrial development. An examination of the census figures for 
» ‘ape 1 wets ic » q on "Tae j wal a crecenr ars ‘ » aie . _ » . 

thi were 212 establishments reported, with 792 wage-earners, and the 1850, 1860, 1870 and 1880 show that manufacturing was at a very low ebb 

. : far oi irre « _ so — . 7) ~O a 7 274299 an M _<é : ‘ ‘ : = 

reccipts for ginning and other work done amounted to $213,529, The increase during those decades. The establishments, which, in 1880, numbered 1479, 



























in these receipts during the decade was $1,004,754, or 470.5 per cent. These with a capital of $4,727,600, increased in 1890 to 1698 establishments, with a 
figures do not include the operations of many private plantation ginneries, or capital of $14,896,884, and in 1900 to 4772 establishments, with a capital of 
ginneries connected with saw, grist or cottonseed-oil mills. For the full $35,807,419. 
TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1850 TO 1900, WITH PER CENT. OF INCREASE FoR Eacu DECADE. Per Cent. of Increase 
1890 ISSO 1S70 1N60 1So0 
Date of Census. to to to to to 
1900) 1890. 1SS0 1870 1860. 1850. 1900 1890 1SS0, S70 1N60, 
Number of establishments.............. - onee 772 1,698 1,479 1,731 976 947 181.0 14.8 14.6 77.4 3.1 
EE. 034d. cceansanesccescvesentinne ame : $35,807,419 $14,896,884 $4,727,600 $4,501,714 $4,384,492 $1,815,820 140.4 215.1 5.0 2.0 141.5 
Salaried officials, clerks, ete., number 1,560 “1,352 @) @) «) “) 16.1 
MOREE sicnsccendassiicsscoes ‘ $1,167,020 @) (4) @) «@) 61.6 
Vage-earners, average number.. 26,418 5,827 5,41 : 82.6 148.2 1.9 24.4 51.4 
rotal wages éveeuesesseasenenes $7,471,886 $1,192,645 $1,547,428 7 251.5 22.9 1.4 109.8 
Men, sixteea years and over.. 4 1,SS7T 5,500 91.9 152.1 11.1 0.3 50.1 
er - Sittin . $7,035,534 ia) () “) S3 
Women, sixteen years and over 1,726 413 191 03 39.6 199.3 116.2 5.9 88.0 
ee PE ee re “) «“) «@) 20.1 
Children, under sixteen years 527 250 @) 15.4 72.5 110.8 
ERS ELS Pee ree ere “ @) @) 3° 0 
liscellaneous expeblses..... eee ) (*) “) iS.4 
Cost of materials used........ : $21 692,092 $10,064 $4,667,183 $4,364,206 $3,146,636 115.5 115.7 6.9 38.7 146.6 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing... $40,491,386 $18,705,834 $7,518,302 $8,154,758 $6,590,687 116.1 148.8 7.8 23.7 126.3 
Total population................ sma ones sees 1,551,270 1,289,600 1,131,597 827,922 791,305 20.3 14.0 36.7 1.6 0.5 
Wage-earners engaged in manufactures : 26,418 14,465 5,827 5,941 1,775 g 82.6 148.2 1.9 24.4 51.4 
Per cent. of total population. 2.2 ‘2 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.5 3 
Assessed value of real estate......... $158,365,609 $117,004,402 $79,469,530 $118,278,460 $157,836,737 $65,171,438 35.4 47.2 132.8 125.1 142.2 
Value of land and buildings invested in manufactures $13,169,265 $4,453,810 te) (®) “) “ 195.7 
Per cent. of assessed value,... 3.8 
Decrease. ‘Not reported 
“Includes proprietors and firm members, with their salaries; number only reported in 1900 As given in the State Auditor's Comparative Statement of Assessments for 1900 
*Not reported separately. “Does not include the value of rented property 
The population during these years increased from 606,526 to 1,551,270, or began. No State “plunged more boldly into corrupt banking systems, and 
155.8 per cent., while the average number of wage-earners employed in manu none suffered more disastrous consequences.” There, as in other States, this 
facturing establishments increased from $154 to 26,418, or 737.6 per cent., period of excessive speculation terminated in the financial panic of 1837. 
embracing, in 1900, 1.7 per cent. of the entire population, compared with five- Repudiation of bonds followed in 1842. Confidence in the general policy and 
tenths of 1 per cent. in 1850. Probably the best indication of the importance laws of Mississippi was destroyed. The census of 1850 shows only 3154 per 
of the wage-earning class is afforded by the greatest number employed at sons engaged in manufactures, compared with 5060 in 1840. In 1860 the State 
any one time during the year. In 1900 this was 43.369, or 2.8 per cent. of the had, to a large extent, recovered from the speculative influences of these 


total population of the State. Measured by the value of products, the great- earlier years, and was experiencing its first genuine industrial development. 
~S ree Avra al “peor > QR ae ine the ge . 4 * « — A - - Pe ’ . 
est percentage of increase, 148.8, was during the decade 1880 to 1890, although rhe increase in the value of products during the decade ending with that year 
the greatest abs » increase was betwee > years 1S90 ; 900, ao on é : , : . 
he greatest absolute increase was between the years ind I was 126.3 per cent. The industrial stagnation throughout the South during 
Mississippi has few of the natural advantages which foster manufactures. ‘ , ‘ : 
! sittin : ; r ; " - : = é a ™ = ; - z the next twenty years is well known, but with 1880 a new period of growth 
t possesses no Important harbor, little water-power and few mineral re- . , 

I a j I or ey E : oe began. Between 1880 and 1890 great efforts were made to attract manufac- 
sources. The State is fortunate, however, in having cotton lands of inex- ie : ; : : , 

: 5 aii : pe g turers. A bureau of immigration was organized, and in 1882 the legislature 

haustible fertility, and extensive forests of pine and hardwood. Its indus- ; . hi te : : ; : 
. : . assed an act exempting machinery of tactories from taxation for ten years, 
trial history dates back to the early years of the century. Among the manu- amaotes — , , 
, i F : Table 2 divides » j stries ; » State ree » hi ‘ades 
facturing establishments reported at the census of 1810 were twenty-two cot rable 2 divides the industries of the State between the hand trades and 
ton factories, ten tanneries and six distilleries. At the census of 1840 there manufactures proper. This table also gives the statistics for eleemosynary 


Were reported fifty-three cotton factories, with a total of 818 spindles; 128 tan- institutions, and establishments with a product of less than $500, These were 











heries, fourteen distilleries and sixteen flouring mills. With the opening of not reported at previous censuses, and therefore are omitted from the other 
the Chickasaw Cession t6 settlement in 1832, a period of gigantic speculation tables and their use confined to Table 2. 
TABLE 2.—SumMary ror ALL EsTABLISHMENTS Value of 
Cost of Materials Used - products, 
Purchased including 
Number of Proprietors Wage-earners Purchased in partially Fuel, custom 
establish and firm Average Total Miscellaneous in manufac freight, work and 
Classes. ments, Capital. members. number. wages expenses, raw state. tured form. ete. repairing. 
PN PE nc nncennracdaccicacens - ee $954,599 952 1,518 $560,824 $54,212 $1,498 $1,219,322 $51,682 $2,622 
Eleemosynary institutions da 12,500 a 21 2,199 1,341 j gp einen 1,089 cpt 
Establishments with a product of less than $500. 4,6 1,697,963 1,765 5,767 103,809 38,146 264,093 _ 63,309 200,784 ve _ 866,076 
All other establishments....... 3 34.852.820 1,443 24,900 6,911,062 1,392,643 20,419,590 7,984,546 11,398,732 1,036,312 37,809,340 
OEE caccncceccscccccccdnscescncccsssescesesenteess 9,482 $37,547,882 10,160 32,206 $7,577,894 $1,516,342 $21,959,861 $8,049,353 $12,821,425 $1,089,083 $41,311,374 





‘Ineludes bieyele and tricycle repairing, 12: blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, 362; boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 55; carpentering, 68; clothing, men’s, custom 
( i furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 12; lock and gun smithing, 12; masonry, 
brick and stone, 8; millinery, custom work, 119; painting, house, sign, ete., 28; paperhanging, 1; plastering and stuccowork, 2; plumbing, and gas and steam fitting, iS; sewing- 


machine repairing, 1; watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 76 


work and repairing, 42; clothing, women’s, dressmaking, 21; dyeing and cleaning, 6; 








Of the 9432 establishments of all classes shown in this table, 5499, or 58.5 total value of the products of the State. In addition to the 9432 active estab- 
er cent., were small shops included in the groups of “hand trades” and lishments in the State during the census year, with a capital of $37,547,882, 
establishments with a product of less than $500." The value of the products shown in Table 2, there were sixty-eight idle establishments, with a capital o1 

these establishments, consisting principally of the sums received for cus- $68,677, divided as follows: 

m work and repairing, amounted to $3,458,122, or only 8.4 per cent. of the 

No. of idle No. of idle 
Industries. establishments Capital. Industries establishments Capital 

Brick and tile......ccccccccccccccccccccccceces 2 $2,200 Hosiery and knit goods...........++ teens sees F 1 $7,000 

Carriage ind wagon ‘mate i 1 Lumber, planing-mill products, including sash, doors and , - 

1 oo ; ex , ; : j ? LL 

“heese 1 r ¢ 0 nsed milk, factory product 1 BUNS cc ccccvcdcucscccccesccessesesnescessesees . 25 

par soun oe ey en , th) . Pottery, terra-cotta and fire-clay products...... 1 7,919 

Flouring and grist mill products........ 2 3,410 All other industries 19 1,200 
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ginneries operated In connection with saw, grist and cottonseed-oil mills, or for the use exclusively of plantations on which they 
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Value of 
product 
including, 
custon 


or Ereur LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Wage-earners. Cost of 














Average Total Miscellaneous materials work au 
Capital number wages. expenses. used. repairing 
$29,210,084 20,072 5,474,122 $1,045,899 $17,621,763 $31,372,412 
9,794,213 9,584 2,602,583 508,159 7,325,505 12,6385: 
$19,415,871 10,488 $2,871,539 $537,740 $10,296,258 $18,733.90 
198.2 109.4 110.3 105.8 140.6 148.2 
81.6 76.0 73.3 70.8 81.2 77 
65.7 66.3 62.1 61.4 72.8 67 
1,53 $18,336 $464,034 
1,076 sane 632,876 
2,422 69,882 667,654 
AT 7,961 23,647 
1,675 117,117 767,327 
1,154 57 871,970 
20S 
9,676 2,790,780 
1,427 1,169,673 
748 235.083 
92 42,690 
3,711,930 1,52 461,357 5,681.12 
1,497,716 891 211,139 2,406.6 
798,573 2,288 530,410 . 1,772,4 
173,698 620 106,442 102,902 282,0) 





are located. For t! 


TABLI COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
No. of 
Industries establish- 
Year. ments. 
Total for selected industries for State ee 3,205 
LSU 963 
Increase, 189 to 00 
Per cent. of increase ' 
Per cent. of total of all industries in State 1900 
1890 
Cars and general shop construction ! repairs by steam railroad 
colnpanies 1900 9 
1890 5 
Cotton, ginning 1900 1,901 
1S00 130 
Cotton goods 1900 6 
1N90 9 
Flouring and grist mill products 1900 295 
1N90 40S 
Lumber and timber products 1900 S44 
1890 366 
Lumber, planing-mill products, Including doors and blinds 1900 34 
1890) S 
Oil, cottonseed and cake 1900 4] 
1890 13 
Turpentine and rosin 1900 145 
1890 24 
Does not include many 
full number of ginneries in operation reference should be made to the special report on cotton-ginning 


° 

rhe eight leading industries of the State in 1900, as shown in Table 3, 
embraced 3205 establishments, or 67.2 per cent. of the total number in the 
State; used a capital of $20,210,084, or 81.6 per cent, of the total; gave employ 
nent to 20.072 wage-earners, or 76 per cent. of the total number, and paid 


The value of their products 





85,474,122, or 75.5 per cent. of the total wages. 


72.442, or 77.6 per cent. of the total. In the discussion of Table 3, 


was SOl, 


which follows, these industries are ranked with reference to the value of 


their products 
Table 3 shows that the manufacture of lumber and timber products is the 
The S44 establishments reported in 


most important industry in the State. 


1900 gave employment to 9676 Wwage-earners, or 56.6 per cent. of the wage 
earners employed in the State, and the products were valued at $15,656,110, 
or 38.7 per cent. of the total value of the products of the State. In 1890 there 
were 366 establishments, 4427 wage-earners, and products valued at $5,770, 
SST. The increase in the value of products during the decade was 171.5 per 
cent. The forests of Mississippi constitute its most valuable natural resource. 
Che long-leaf pine region of the coastal plain no longer contains much valu 
able timber, but the rolling pine lands of the interior have been very little 
exploited. These in 1807 were estimated to cover 7,712,000 acres. The lum 
ber industry is carried on chiefly along the Pascagoula river in the southeast, 
and in Hancock county in the southwest. 

The manufacture of cottonseed oil and cake ranks second, with forty-one 
establishments, 1521 wage-earners, and products valued at $6,681,121. In 1890 
there were thirteen establishments, SOL wage-earners, and products valued at 
The increase in the value of products during the decade was 177.4 


In 190, Meridian had the mill of largest capacity and Greenville 


SY 406 028, 
per cent 
the greatest number of establishments. Two establishments, one at Jackson 
and the other at Meridian, retined as well as expressed the oil. It is claimed 
that a Mississippian, John Ross, in 1801 made the first written suggestion that 
oil be expressed from the cottonseed and prophetically named its uses. The 
lirst mill in the United States was erected at Natchez, Miss., in 1834, and at 
the census of 1870, four mills were reported in the State. 

Cotton ginning has undergone a remarkable development during the last 
decade, and now holds third place among the manufacturing industries of 
the State. There were 1901 establishments reported in 1900, with 2422 wage 
earners, and the receipts for ginning and other work done amounted to 
S22104.040. In 1890 there were only 130 establishments reported, with 547 
Wwage-earners, and the receipts for ginning and other work done amounted to 
SISO3S8T. The increase in these receipts during the decade was $2,084,562, or 
1IS0S.7 per cent. These figures do not include the operation of many private 
plantation ginneries, or ginneries connected with saw, grist or cottonseed 
vil mills. 

There were 145 establishments engaged in the manufacture of turpentine 
and rosin in 1900, with 22SS wage-earners, and products valued at $1,772,435 


In 1800, twenty-four establishments were reported, with 620 wage-earners, 








PaABLe 1,.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 1850 To 1% 
1900 1890 
Number of establishments 4,550 2,615 
Capital $11 $34,754,121 
Salaried oflticials, clerks, et« rtm be 3.5 
Salaries $3 
Wage-eart iverage number 
rotal wages $15.3 
Men, sixt vears and over 
Wages $14,122 
Women, sixteen years and ove 
Wages $1,112 
Children, under sixteen years 
Wages 3 
Mises ineous expenses $7 
Cost of materials used SND" 
\ ue of products, Including custom work d repairing $121,181.68 
Total population 1.3 1.118.587 
W e-earners engaged in manufactures 8 377 
er cent. of total pepulation 2.5 
Assessed value of real estate $191.37 $159,619,875 
Value of land and buildings invested in manufactures $27, $9,646,289 
Per cent. of assessed value 6.0 
Decrease 
Includes proprietors and firm members, with their salaries; number only reported 


Not reported separately 
‘Not reported 


The tremendous increase in the number of establishments and capital 
invested in manufactures in the State of Louisiana is largely accounted for 
A table will be given hereafter 
In 1880 


by the increase in the manufacture of sugar. 
showing the figures for that State for the years 1900, 1890 and 1880, 
there were only four establishments manufacturing sugar in the State of 
Louisiana, with a capital of $385,000. In 1890 the number had increased to 
thirty-eight, with a capital of $1,948,601. In 1900 the number had jumped to 
oS4, representing a capital of $52,709,105, showing an increase of $50,000,000, 


in 


wirh Per Centr. or INCREASE FoR Eacun Decapt 


The increase in the value of products dur- 
In 1860 there was but one turpentine still 


and products valued at $282,066. 
ing the decade was 528.4 per cent. 
in the State, while in ISSO, eleven were reported. 

There were six establishments engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods 
in 1900, with 1675 wage-earners, and products valued at $1,472,835. In 10, 
nine establishments were reported, with 1154 wage-earners, and products 

The increase in the value of products during the decade 

In 1850 there were two mills in the State, with prodvcts 
valued at but $30,500. In 1870 the establishments reported numbered tive, 
and the value of products was $234,445. The eight mills in operation in 1SS0 
reported products valued at $679,093. During the decade, 1870 to 1880, a cot- 
ton mill was established, which in 1892 had become what was claimed to be 
the largest plant of its kind in the South. 

There were nine establishments engaged in the construction and general 


valued at $1,333,398. 


was 10.5 per cent. 


shop work of steam railroad companies in 1900, with 1534 wage-earners, and 
products valued at $1,526401. In 1800, five establishments were reported, 
20,549. The decrease in 





with 1076 wage-earners, and products valued at $1, 


the value of products during the decade was two-tenths of 1 per cent. he 
tirst railroad shops in the State were those of the West Feliciana Railroad at 


The largest and most complete plant in the State is said to be at 
Five of the establishments reported, both for 1890 and for 


Woodville. 
McComb City. 
1900, are all large, but the four additional shops reported for 1900 are com- 
paratively small, having been erected by short-line railroads or at convenicnt 
junction points. 

There were thirty-four establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
planing-mill products in 1900, with 748 wage-earners, and products valued at 
with ninety-two 





1890, eight establishments were reported, 
The increase in the value o 


77>. In 
Wage-earners, and products valued at $136,450, f 
products during the decade was S64.5 per cent. 

There were 225 establishments engaged in flour and grist milling in 110, 
with 20S wage-earners, and products valued at $932,816. In 1890, 468 estab 
lishments were reported, with T77 wage-earners, and products valued at 
$1,249,069. The decrease in the value of products during the decade was 254 
per cent, 

Louisiana. 


The State of Louisiana has made marvelous growth in manufactures dur- 
ing the past ten years; in fact, its growth covers the period from 1880 to 1500, 
In 1880 the State had 1553establishments, with a capital of $11,462,468, that had 
In 1890 the figures had increased to 2613 establish- 
According 


un output of $24,205,183. 
ments, with a capital of $54,754,121 and a product of $57,806,713. 
to the reports for 1900, the number of establishments had increased to 4550, 
representing a capital of $115.084,204, with an output of $121,181,683. A com 
parative summary showing the figures for the decades from 1850 to 100, 


inclusive, is given below: 


Per Cent. of Increase 











1N9%0 1880 1870 1860 1850 
Date of Census to to to to to 
INNO) 1860. 1850 1900. 1890, 1880 1870. 1860) 
1,553 1,744 66.5 68.3 139.3 46.6 73.0 
$11,462,468 $7,151,172 $5,032 225.4 203.2 37.4 156.1 42.1 

“) “yy 11.9 

) “ 1.8 
12,167 8,789 18.7 133.2 59.5 242.1 41.4 
$4,360,371 $2,0 52.0 32.1 5.1 24.7 81.1 
10,171 69.5 106.1 57.0 200.2 Hi.2 

“) 59.2 
l 19.9 109.2 168.3 359.6 20.7 

i) m ' 16.0 

661 p24 m 101.1 7.4 70.3 

e “4 ) 113.0 

(4 “) ‘*) 112.7 
$14,442,506 $12,412,023 $6,738 486 $2,452,5 147.3 130.4 16.4 84.2 174.0 
$24,205,183 $24,161,905 $15,587,473 $6, 109.6 38.8 0.2 55.0 129.9 
46 726,915 708,002 517,762 23.5 19.0 2.7 36.7 
12,167 30,071 8,789 6,217 18.7 33.2 242.1 $1.4 

3 4.1 1.2 2 

$122,362,297 $191,343,376 £280,704, 988 $176,623,654 19.9 30.4 36.1 31.8 58.9 

“) “ “) “) 184.5 


As given in the Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts of the 
1900 State of Louisiana, May, 1900 
"Does not include value of rented property 


in round numbers, in this industry alone. Other industries that show 4 
marked increase in the capital invested in 1900 over the reports for 1890 a 
bags, other than paper. cars and general shop construction and repairs |) 
steam railroad companies, foundry and machine-shop products, the lumber and 
timber products. which industry shows an increase of almost $15,000,000 
capital, oil, cottonseed and cake, and rice. 

Tables 2 and 3 will give a summary for all establishments and a comparz 


tive summary on the eight leading industries of the State. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 65 
TABLE 2.—SUMMARY FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTS. Value of 
e « Cost of Materials Used. products, 
net Purchased including 
ding Number of Proprietors Wage-earners. Purchased in partially Fuel, custom 
ou establish- and firm Average Potal Miscellaneous in manufac freight, work and 
I Classes. ments. Capital. members. number wages expenses raw state. tured form ete repairing 
na SR Nv nciedeueidbdiinntebeeedndeneewdsiwem 1,057 $2,377,048 1,151 3,000 $1,340,520 $471,222 $19,027 $2,099,206 $47,398 $5,066,849 
. Mstablishments with a product of less than $500. 2,390 1,148,299 2,512 2,702 52,035 10,397 18,304 131,897 520,962 
: eee 3,293 110,707,246 3,610 39,210 14,045,195 7,528,048 27,398,084 419,312,104 3,424,074 116,114,834 
_ BREE odiedsnceniiehnsdghssasesatenncnee siecsdewedie 6,740 $114,232,593 7,273 44,912 $15,427,750 $8,040,267 $82,450,004 $27,435,415 $51,548,207 $3,471,472 $121,702,645 
77 Includes bicycle and tricycle repairing, 23: blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, 361; boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 131; ¢: irpente ring, 65; clothing, men's, custom 
67.5 vork and repairing, $4; clothing, women’s, = ‘ssi iking, 29; dyeing ning, furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 57; lock and gun smnithing, 29; masonry, 
wick and stone, 17; millinery, custom work, 61; painting, house, sign, ; paperhanging. 4; plastering and stuccowork, 4; plumbing, ond gas and steam fitting, 34; sewing 
3401 iachine repairing, 6; taxidermy, 1; watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 98 
v5 ; 
1949 : — ; » , , ain eee ~ ; F — me —" : 
), 387 of the 6740 establishments of all classes shown in this table, 3447, or 51.1 year, With a capital of $114,232,503, shown in Table 2, there were seventy-six 
on » cent., Were small shops included in the groups of “hand trades” and idle establishments, with a capital of $499,431, divided as follows: 
ss “establishments with a product of less than $500." The value of the products ” e tat 
Are oo ladle 
1 ot these establishments, consisting principally of the sums received for cus- Industries establishments. Capital 
3 cap sl u 5 Bread and other bakery products l $31,000 
ton: work and repairing, amounted to $5,587,811, or only 4.6 per cent. of the Brick aun tile ; , 
ré > of pr ‘ts of » State Cotton, ginning 4 
oF to\al value of the products of the State. Lumber and timber products iI 
6 _ = . . . " : Paving and paving materials 1 
In addition to the 6740 active establishments in the State during the census Renton lene ay Boe ttc Apes ee 19 
r All ether industries 7 
aoa Value of 
TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY or E1gut LEADING INDUSTRIES products, 
; including 
, : ; No of Wave-eurners Cost of custom 
5 aul Industries ; establish Average Tot ul Miscellaneous nuiterials work and 
e still i Year ments, capital number W: expenses used repairing 
Total for selected industries for State ; —— 998 $3 2? 20} $8. 550.017 $3.787.575 $66,691,482 916 
1890 273 7.904 2.923.031 1,007,609 21.019.089 » Re 
goods Increase, 1890 to 1900 sa “. 725 $72,185,910 14,402 $5,617,016 $45,672,393 $58,909,532 
TSO, ee 8 Se nny ‘. ewhis encase ‘ 265.6 566.7 217.5 208.4 
—_ Per cent. of total of all industrie i: Te sh iceicesesace Te oi 1900 22.9 75.1 5.6 81.0 71.9 
; . 1890 10.4 56.7 9 () 63.2 18.9 
ile 
eae Bags, other than paper.. (ipendedbessesnebeets ins 1900 5 $819,310 330 $74,334 $46,754 $3,081,840 $3,443,468 
inties 1890 3 201,500 89 32,104 9,755 579,175 669,945 
ve, Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam railroad 
RRO companies mn > on 1900 19 1.378 19,699 1,429,099 
1890 8 : 61 11 112,847 
L cot Foundry and machine-shop products..... 1900) 2,949,113 1,313 7 
, , 1800 1,658,159 1,095 
- Lumber and timber products.... : 1900 20,093,044 10,171 
ISH 5,714,313 oll 
ral Lumber, planing-mill products, including sash, doors and blinds 1900) 1,040,035 SS1 
era 1890 MAT S37 O45 
nd Oil, cottonseed and cake 1900) 1,622,560 1317 
1890 7 1,082,752 387 
dines Rice, cleaning and polishing 19) 37 1.SIS,144 12 5736-451 
sein ae 1S) 16 1,033,700 300 1.009.901 
Sugar and molasses, refining..... e866 1900) 3os4 52,799, 105 6.504 10.711.598 17891 691 
he 1890 38 1.$43.601 1.963 11,167,852 2’ 603 9] } 
dat 
” at Arkansas, 
tor The State of Arkansas is usually dismissed with very little consideration discussion. ‘Table 1, given below, will show, however, that the State is mak 
uN when the question of the maufacturing States of the Union is brought into ing considerable effort to develop her natural resources: 
hent 
TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE StmMMARY, 1850 To 1900, With PER CENT. OF INCREASE FoR Eacu Decapt Per Cent. of Increase 
- : Isto ISSO IN70 1IN60 1850 
Date of Census to to to to to 
il at 1900 1890. ISSO, INTO INGO IN5U 19) IN90 ISSO 1870 1860 
Wo Number of establishments... 4,794 2,073 1,202 1,079 51S 261 131.3 79 5 11.4 108.3 98.5 
Capital ...... METS : re $35,960,640 $14,971,614 $2,953,130 $1,782,913 $1,316,610 $305,015 140.2 {07.0 65.6 = a1 7 
eof Salaried offici: ils, clerks, ete., number 1.649 1,829 ‘*) «) (-) «) 98 
Salaries .... Jiadeeeaateantece $1,251,096 $1,100,702 ) ~ e «) 13.7 
Wage-earners, : 26,501 14,14 ay) 3,206 1,S7i S42 S7.4 210.4 ‘2.1 70.8 122.9 
O00, Total WABels.....cccccccccccccccccecess 86,291 $4,649,186 $Y $673,963 $554,210 $150, S76 S6.8 102.4 37 21.6 246.7 
tab Men, sixteen years and over.... 5 3,077 1,831 S12 So.5 208 10.0 68.1 125.5 
Wages 65600:6605046080 eevecece (-) ‘) ‘-) (-) S6.6 
at Women, sixteen years and over w) 7 16 3u 51.2 $14.4 91.5 2.2 53 
m5 4  05s6seueesoesacccndiuntess ) ©) «*) (*) 73.0 
Children, under sixteen years. 160 82 «@) (2) 50.6 151.4 1 
i ere sdverecscsoess (-) (-) il ) 148.4 
Miscellaneous expenses. ere i") “4 () ( 3.2 
Cost of materials used........... $4,392,080 $2,526 90S $1,280.50 $215,789 uv i3.1 98.1 193.4 
Value of products, ine luding custom work and re pairing $6,756,159 $4,629,254 $2,880,578 $5370) 9S.1 i 15.0 60.7 135 
ur 
wo Zeta) POPMAIOR. oc ccccccusccccceese , . 1,311,564 1,128,179 184,471 135,450 U9 80 lt 10.6 65.6 11 107.5 
Wage-earners engaged in manufac tures 26,501 14,145 1M) 1877 St 7.4 210.4 12.1 1.8 122.9 
id Per cent. of total population.. ican 2.0 1.3 7 0.4 1 
sh Assessed value of real estate... $128 084,667 $109,417,158 $63,102,504 $63,254,740 $17,372,524 17.1 om 11.6 0 264.1 
; Value of land and buildings inve ste din manufactures $11,845,887 $4,490,567 ”) «) ey “) 163.8 
ing Per cent. of assessed value..... . 9.2 4.1 
0), ‘Includes proprietors and firm members, with their salaries; number only reported in 1900 ‘Not reported 
u *Not reported separately. As given in letter of T. C. Monroe, State Auditor of Arkansas, August 19, 1901 
Decrease Does not include value of rented property 
00, 
It will be noted that the capital invested in manufacturing has increased O00 since L890, or 140 per cent. Table 2 shows a summary for all establish 
from $305,015 in 1850 to $35,960,640 in 1900, an increase of practically $21,000, ments, including hand trades: 
TABLE 2.—SUMMARY FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTS Value of 
Cost of Materials Used product 
Purchased including 
Number of Proprietors  Wage-earners Purchased in partially Fuel custon 
establish and tirm Average Total Miscellaneous in manufac freight work am 
Classes. ments Capital. members. number Wages, expenses Total raw state. tured form ele repairing 
NE SIP vnc ctsiakcsrcnxcnscees neseesaconcs ree 1,061 $1,013,308 1,255 1,302 $545,675 $157,559 $1,014,272 $41,215 $918,125 $54,932 $2,675,443 
Eleemosynary institution... 1 75 162 x0) +4 30 
Establishments with a product of le ss ‘th: in $500. 1,2 1.006 07 80 913 201,237 ° 19,918 18] 
All other establishments 34,947 $496 8,140,616 l 220) 22,949,496 6,669,950 15,483,959 795,587 
eee Ne pare wekeaeeinete 8.384 $37,169,799 9,757 29,173 $8,744,271 $1,518,692 $24,165,167 $6,731,163 $16,585,485 $850,519 $45,573,578 
‘Includes bicycle and tricycle repairing, 12; blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, 533: boots and shoes, custom work and repairing, 80; carpentering, 59: clothing, men's, custom 


work and repairing, 64; clothing, women’s, dressmaking, 16; dyeing and cleaning, 11: furniture, cabinetmaking, repairing and upholstering, 25; lock and gun smithing, 15: masonry 


brick and stone, 3; millinery, custom work, 116; painting, house, sign, ete., 21; paperhanging, 1; plastering and stuecowork, 1; plumbing, and gas and steam fitting, 22; sewing 
machine repairing, 6; watch, clock and jewelry repairing, 76 





The following statement shows the number of industries that were idle year, with a capital of $37,169,799, shown in Table 2, there were 106 idle 
during the census year, and a summary of the leading industries of the State establishments, with a capital of $601,048, divided as follows: 
In addition to the 8384 active establishments in the State during the census 
No. of idle No. of idle 
Industries. establishments Cs Industries establishments Capital 
Brick and tile... : 10 Lumber, planing-mill products, ineluding sash, doors and 
(Cotton, ginning : 38 34, blinds 1 $3,200 
: Furniture, ¢ abinet. mi ikins zg. “repairing and upholstering 1 7,013 Marble and stone work 1 », 820 
5 Liquors, distilled... ‘ , | 13,460 Woolen goods ? 5,140 
Lumber and timber products 31 508,033 All other 18 4,141 
| Table 3. which gives a summary of the seven leading industries products the capital invested increased from $6,928,720 in 1IS90 to $21,727 
of the State, indicates that the manufacture of lumber and timber prod 710 in 1900. The business of cotton-ginning also shows a tremendous 


ucts is by far the most important in Arkansas. In lumber and timber growth. 
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66 MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
Value of 
TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF SEVEN LEADING INDUSTRIES. roducts, 
ncluding 
No. of Wage-earners Cost of custom , 
Industries establish Average Total Miscellaneous materials work and A 
Year ments Capital umber wages expenses used. repairing 
rotal for selected industries for State 1900) 3,067 $29,517,065 21,717 $6,990,732 $939,133 $20,832,017 $37,006,409 
1890 1,250 11,320,834 10,384 3,291,392 686,892 10,305,545 17,275,192 
Increase, 1890 to 1900.. 1,817 $18,496,221 11,333 $3,699,340 $252,241 $10,526,472 $19,731,217 
er cent. of increase 145.4 163.4 109.1 112.4 36.7 102.1 114.2 
Per cent. of total of all industries St 1900) 64.0 82.9 81.9 80.5 63.3 86.9 82.4 No 
18%) 60.3 75.6 73.4 70.8 66.4 83.1 76.2 Ca 
Cars and general shop constructio md repairs by steam railroad " W 
companies coeces 1900 21 $720,907 1,927 “ 
1N90 S 5 r S47 ’ To 
Cotton, ginning eeeouees 1900 1,150 1.103 146,041 . 
180) 137 569 50,638 Mi 
Fiourtng and grist mill pi 1900 410 143 116,445 ¥al 
1890 76 742 107,439 . 
Lumber and timber products 1900) 1,199 15,895 4,750,413 
1S90) 539 6,563 1,894,395 
Lumber, planing-mill products, i ding sas loors ih Is 1900 A 1,082 345,806 1.459.636 
1890 IN 850.092 640 279,662 45,206 1,219,151 
Oil, cottonseed and eake 1900) 20 2,484,704 667 232,856 160,896 1,995,771 
Ina) x 1,488,690 511 158,651 160,148 1,319,039 1,881,668 
Printing and publishing, newspapers dl period s 1) 217 GAS S83 600) 215,410 79,3 : 839,787 
1890 144 500,349 512 237,420 122,419 181,126 737,588 
Does not include many ginneries operated it nection with saw. grist and cottonseed-oil mills, or for the use exclusively of plantations on which they are located. For the No 
full number of ginneries in operatio ference should be made to the special report on cotton-ginning Wa 
Pexas, The figures are interesting, inasmuch as they show what the enterprising Te 
he final bulletin for the State of Texas has not vet been issued by the cen citizens of Galveston accomplished in ten years, from 1890 to 1900, Mise 
° e . ‘. Co 
sus bureau. The table given below shows the preliminary figures which are Tabulated statements are here given showing the manufactures of turpe Valu 
contained in the preliminary statement given out January 6 tine and rosin in seven of the Southern States, the manufacture of sugar in I 
Per cent. of Louisiana, the production of coke in six of the Southern States, the production N 
Number of establishments 12 989 <~— " +e of cotton and its value at eight and ten cents per pound, lumber and tim] 
Wee - inet _ me 35.6 products of the Southern States, iron and steel industry, foundry and machi: 
Sage-earners, average ul 18,152 S4 é : 
a iues $20,552,355 5.7 products, and the manufacture of gas. 
Iscelluneous expense 6.144.92 “1 ‘ . ar 2 s » at 
Cost of materials used 67 soa — an @ The figures given, it is hoped, will throw some light on the growth of tie 
Value of products, including custom work and repairing 1,414,982 69.5 various important lines of industry in the States which have been under di a 
- West 
Per cent. of cusSIOND. Alati 
Number of establishments — os ay ag 96 In order to give an adequate idea of the wonderful advance in the indu 4, os 
Vrs ul hich $6,897,015 $5,250,118 1.4 trinl situation in the Southern States during the last two decades, it has beca Kent 
ige-earhers, average number . 7h6 3,54 5.7 > er , . P Geor 
lotal wage $1. 852.485 $2,015.69 8] necessary to present a great mass of statistics, much of which will doubtless 
Miscellaneous expenses ” eee oF eye yee ‘ ie vai P . 
Cost of materials used ‘ 270370 1254 789 s be uninteresting. The data serves to show, however, the great industri:l I 
Value of products, including custon rk and repairing. 11,480,499 9,054,766 26.8 change that is going on all over the South, and indicates the possibilities fur a 
Decrease . o » . —eT rT . . ’ 
aver 1900 11890 her future advance in the line of material acquisition. The South has exc: l 
Canltal” of eatabtshments coe att lent railroad facilities, splendid harbors, broad rivers and energetic men, and 
auge-enrners, average number 967 there is no reason, with these opportunities, why these great States should 
Total wages ‘ R18 2 . > . . . 
Miscellaneous expenses ye 199 not occupy foremost places among the industrial Commonwealths of t! 
Van of om Some _— 5,750 Union. Already she has upwards of one-tenth of the entire manufacturing Sta 
alue of products, including « \ ! repairing 1.921.853 ‘ . * ; . ee: eli 
Not reported separately in 18% output of the United States, and with any reasonable per cent. of increase Aish 
y io ails , oe . . Arka! 
a a ee er a Waco 1) 11890. during the next decade she will much better her position in this regard. Floric 
nper o establishments 166 3 4 : a i os : bane 
Capital $2,096,741 Some recent investigations into the increase of the population during t! kK. a 
Waxge-earners, average numbe mo : ; : ia ie : 
a wees... twenty-year periods of the nineteenth century indicate that the growth of Louis 
rn ee , ie Missi 
a yore enpennes population in the North during the last two decades was 48.7 per cent., and Nortl 
os o mnterinis sed S ; 
Value of products, including chstom work and repairing in the South 48.5. In the West the growth is much larger, because that coun- T. = 
enn 
Not reported separately tm 1 try has but recently been opened to settlement. The figures indicate that the Texas 
er cent. o ‘ a : F : . . . Virgil 
ee : GALVESTON 10) 18 \ , ae. oe South is keeping pace with the North in growth of population. —_ 
umber of establishments in og on ‘ ‘ » . 1 
‘ ptt ny es 1: 95.122612 IRé A few years ago there passed from sight one of the bright young men « r 
$6,073,8 $5,122,612 8.6 < wage : 
A, ont rners, average | ber 2,058 1679 22.6 Ceorgia—a devoted patriot, eloquent, a lover of his country, and especially ot 
rota wages SON1 N° gon “y " p " Rh al Ps ‘ 
Miscellaneous expenses 177 299 ne on Rr his own section. This man—I refer to Henry W. Grady—uttered the words 
Value of eodet Ay TE s custom work and repair + 5 04 Bar = : that I give below, and which I think especially appropriate as a peroration nine 
Decrease ” ‘ to this somewhat lengthened presentation of the industries of the South: — 
\ , Per cent. of “As | think of it, a vision of surpassing beauty unfolds to my eyes. I s« Floric 
> I . So). Increase eee ede : @ Georg 
Nt mons of establishments a 4.2 a South, the home of fifty millions of people, who rise up every day to call Kent 
< apita $2, 108.045 $3. 19400 } . ve : = 22 : ouis 
Wage-earners, average risa bee 1888 oe “1 from blessed cities vast hives of industry and thrift; her country-sides thi —_ 
otal res STR 4 ¢1 - a . , : - Miss 
socal on aaa apenere eNO, 40 4 HIS “ 1S treasures from which their resources are drawn; her streams vocal wit North 
as oe IS2,785 286,452 136.2 aay re , : Soutl 
Vals oe aoa 8 used 3,210,722 135,446 65 whirring spindles: her valleys tranquil in the white and gold of the hai aes 
tue of products, inciuding custo “i ind repairing LS76.782 x OX? RE : : : . s T 
enemas sates = vest: her mountains showering down the music of bells, as her slow-moving a 
Z : a ee irgil 
flocks and herds go forth from their folds; her rulers honest and her people 
i ") 18% gt - loving, and her homes happy and their hearthstones bright, and their waters Te 
Number of establist s - Fhe +o , : : ats 
Capit :' ocueinsretint _ _ 210 141.4 still, and their pastures green, and her conscience clear; her wealth diffused 
ital $6,925 865 $3.509.424 97.3 J = 
Wage-earners, average number 1580 2711 | «689 and poorhouses empty: her churches earnest, and all creeds lost in the Gospel 
Total wages $? 405.770 $1 25° GIR os . : P Py 
Miscellaneous expenses : eae 019 #1 12114 itd peace and sobriety walking hand in hand through her borders; honor in he: 
Cost of eriais used => > » aan ane ss . > . ‘ . . . si 
Value at peoduct tacbadinn cantons < 1 repairii > kan’ ae oon =O homes, uprightness in her midst, plenty in her fields, straight and simple faith 
, ’ cre g custom wort epairing 1,568,175 6.832.943 4.7 : ; P Bales 
, in the hearts of her sons and daughters; her two races walking together in Value 
SAN ANTON 190 _— < - w - of peace and contentment; sunshine everywhere and alljthe time, and night fall Value 
Number of establishments , , Increase . . : . 
; uml . f « lishr ik : 9 ing on her generally as from the wings of an unseen dove. 
| be ed WwW Sn 5 - a Fy s 
hr earners, average number 3.073 2 929 “All this, my country, and more, can we do for you. As I look the visior 
ota wages $1. 755.008 $1 916.928 . . P 2 
Miscellaneous expenses 654229 #1 494 m44 zrows, the splendor deepens, the horizon falls back, the skies open their ever 
(‘ost o } ‘ = we . > a »* -'o ; 7 ; . 
Value fee - - i rd t , b 284,524 = 384984 listing gates. and the glory of the Almighty God streams through as Hl) 
, MEUCTS, LRCHMINE CUBTOT rl d repairing. 6,821,797 1,623,612 : 2 ° : Ste 
looks down on His people who have given themselves unto Him, and leads stat 
The city of Fort Worth shows considerable decrease in all the items. It them from one triumph to another until they have reached a glory unspeak na 
ix presumed that the devastation of Galveston by the tidal wave last year ing, and the whirling stars, as in their courses through Arcturus they run to West 
’ ’ s , » est: ; _ ' , : : , . ” North 
wrecked most of the establishments reported in this statement. the Milky Way, shall not look down upon a better people or happier land. South 
(ieorg 
. MANUFACTURES OF THE SOUTH ‘loric 
Kent 
Gas Increase in Per cent. of Per cent. of reune 
: : Average value quantity Increase increase increase \laba 
ene Quantity, Cubic Feet per 1000 cubic ft (cubie ft.). in value. in quantity. in value Missis 
M: _— 1900) 1S) 1900 1890 1890-1900, 1890-1900 1890-1900 Louis! 
iron ind 414,721,120 1,401,,959,800 $1.263 $807 1 Arkar 
WW ! 1 Th "| 103,130.200 1.681 265,360 153.1 Texas 
No st Ergin ta 6,980,450 141,419,900 S82 5,560,530 1,848 1.5 
oeee Sal . 46, 401,300 10,267,125 2.6 6,184,175 28,580 34.7 Tk 
South Car 19,388,400 (') “) ¢) “ @) 
ieee 151,946,212 22,529,767 1.38 129,416,445 112,279 25.2 
A pers! 78,022,877 16,545 2.459 31,477,877 39,849 34.8 
sentu 5 447 .352.340 117.452.4000 1.741 329,899 940 370,096 180.9 * - 
spumeen 64,411,892 285,299,900 1.622 59,111,992 3.486 2.9 Mary! 
Alabama 129625, 152 101.401 500 THe 91933 652 20899 17 Virgir 
pitestestpgt 86,716, 805 “) 74.041 in (i) @) 0) (i) West 
Loutsiana 204,503,400 7,998,900 428,605 665,631 3.200 23,495,500 237,026 235.6 -oree 
res ‘s.... ay ty te 57.608 600 129,135 144,221 2.503 8,935,348 215,086 210.5 oe 
exas 172,088,580 147,193,176 317,581 346,197 2.352 24,895,404 228,616 °8.3 ten 
e _ be oot llorid 
Potals 4,037,970,116 2,972,806, 268 $5,511,389 $4,712,187 $1.365 $1.585 1,065,163,848 $799,202 35.8 17.0 Tenne 
ie 
SUMMARY wien 
Increase Per cent. of increase. oulal 
90-1900 90-1900 souls 
Quantity, cubie feet on 9 ore —— Arkan 
ilne ' we eran On? 17 Texas 
Average value per 1000 cuble feet - $199,202 | 17.0 
Not separately shown in 1890 ‘ ret , To 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


Georgia, 


TURPENTINE 


Louisiana, 


1900. 


( J establishments.. 


average 


Not reported for 1880. 


MANUF 





20,344, 88S 





ACTURE 


1900. 

No. of establishments.. 384 
CMNORE  scscnencesccvciens $52,799,105 $1.9 
W e-earhers, average 

DEE sacawdcciséeees 
iv S WO. ccccvecnscus HH 
Mis ellaneonus eXpelses, 5 
x of materials used. 40,711,598 11,1 
Value of products...... 47,891,691 12,6 

Not reported for 1880. 

NoTe.—The manufacture of sugar 


sidered in detail. 
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Vississippi, 


“) 297 
2,324,637 


5.876.983 
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bays 


bug “) 


11,799 


RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


North Carolina and South Carolina. 


Percentage 
of increase. 


Increase Increase. 1890 = 1880 

1890 1880 to to 

1890. 1880. to 1900 to 1890. 1900. 1890. 
670 508 833 162 124.3 319 
$4,062,375 $1,866,390 $7,785,120 $2,195,985 191.6 117.7 
10,535 26,598 4,731 174.2 44.9 

$1,623,061 $5,486,936 $1,283,486 188.8 79.1 


166.5 «) 
550,056 115.2 3.7 
509 2,200,396 151 9 37.4 


OF SuUGAR FOR LOUISIANA Percentage 
of increase. 

Increase. Increase 1890 1880 

1890 1SSU to to 

189. 1880. to 1900. to 1890 1900. 1890. 
38 { 346 34 910.5 850.0 
43.601 $385,000 $50,855,504 $1,558,601 2,616.6 404.8 


1,965 190 1,541 231.3 
17,548 $50,000 $2,415,674 578.5 
IS.3S4 wy) 2,097,701 

67,852 1,340,000 = 29,543,746 9,827,852 

05,913 1,483,000 35,287,778 11,120,913 


Southern State 


880, 1890 AND 1900. 


Percentage of Increase 











con- 


too small to be 


s is 











Ish ISSO Percentagé of 
Tons of Coke Produced. to to Total Output Valuation. 
States. 1900. 1890. 1880. 1900. 1890. 1900 1890 LSSO 1900. 
West Virginia. 2,278,679 612,645 95,7: 71.9 540.0 11.6 6.1 3.5 $3, $70,405 
Alabama.. 1,787,809 1,055,823 42, 69.3 2,411.8 %1 10.5 1.5 3 {71 
Virginia 618,707 “4 cic tein 3.2 ‘ 2s4 
rennessee.... 380,525 356,964 91,675 289.4 1.9 3.6 3.3 764,890 
Kentucky...... 81,095 3,021 bad. ; 0.4 0.1 - 161,454 
Georgia........ 50,907 «) 70,000 Pete 0.3 2.5 275,352 
a G197,7ZZ kee $9,177,856 
Not separately shown. Estimated 
hese six States produced in 1900 26.5 per cent. of the total amount of coke produced 
COTTON Per Cent 
Increase in Bales of Increase 
of 500 Pounds 1890 1SS0) 
Bales of 500 Pounds. 1890 ISSO to to 
State. 1900. 1890 1880 to 1900. 1900. 1890, 
AlARAMB soc 0scccceeee $73,110 633,887 205,409 ‘ 23.5 
Arkansas........ 659,685 551,080 45,898 108,605 7.0 
PeOERscaseccee 63 5,904 5,43) 110.7 
Georgia..... 1, 137 37,02 94,039 399,137 8.3 
Kentucky...... 833 74 4105 190.5 
Louisiana 628,858 71,494 168,095 11.4 
Mississippi. a 1,101,608 1 36,058 229,029 12.4 
North Carolina 440,400 320,793 ‘ 37.3 
South Carolina. 837,105 712,819 7.4 
Tennessee. 211,641 181,812 16.4 
+. 2,609,018 1,403,565 1,2 85.9 
Virginia.... 8,622 5,128 68.1 
pee 9,109,404 7,080,495 5,180,545 2,028,909 1,899,950 28.7 36.7 


Decrease. 


State. 


Alabama....... 
Arkansas 
Floric ; 
Georgia....... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana. 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
rennessee... 


Virginia.... 


Totals.. 


Bales of 500 Ibs... 


Value 


State. 
Maryland....... 
VEIREEBecccncess 
West Virginia... 
North Carolina. 


South Carolina 
(jeorgia..... 


‘lorida.. 
Kentucky.... 
renunessee 
\labama 
Mississippi...... 
Louisiana....... 
Arkansas...... 
DORRBeccccces 








Totals.... 


Maryland....... 
Virginia..... 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 
outh Carolina 
ieorgia..... 
Florida.......... 
Kentucky ° 
iennessee. 
Alabama 
Mississippi... 
Louisiana.... 
Arkansas...... 


DORRB. cocccees 


Totals....... 






at Sects. per lb.. 
Value at 10 cts. per Ib. 


Value 
1900. 





i 74,360 
19,2 342" > 400 
3.160 
28,014,080 
19,506,640 
17,616,000 


33,484,200 
8,465,640 
104,360,720 
344,880 
6,160 


ccccce Qeeuae 


1900. 


re 9 109, 104 
$36 


455,47 0.200 








‘04 


1,199 277 


4,062 


265 


702,516 





$78,264,480 


at 8 Cents per 
1800. 





25,1543 


12,83 








9 519 7 
ss 





Pound \ 


LSSU. 1000, 


alue 





Pound. 
1SS0. 


ut 10 Cents. per 
1S90. 


$31,694,350 


27,554,000 





,050 





56 SE d 2 
41,650 61,900 
320) 450,52 31,442,900 23,038,150 
220 4.903.160 61.S83.200 55,080,400 43,628,950 
2 14,119,040 , 1 SOO 
760 18,937,120 35,640,950 71,400 


7.272 11,981,720 10,582 
56,142,600 29,183,480 — 130,450,9 
205,120 710,120 431,1 


$283,219, 


S00) = $207,221,800 


SUMMARY. 











$455,470,200 








9.090.600 


77,150 





LD 70,178,250 as) 
w) 256,400 650 


$354,024,750 $259,027,250 
Per Cent. 
of Increase 
18980) «1 SSO 


Increase. Increase 
1S90 1SS80 to to 
1890, 1880, to 1900. to 1890. 1900, 1890. 
7.080.495 5,180,545 2,028,909 1.899.950 28.7 36.7 
$81,156,360 $75,998,000 28.7 36.7 
101,445,450 94,997,500 28.7 36.7 









1 
0 





120,2: 





7,485 


7") G29 
72,932 








2,491,089 321.048 
897,899 












39° $34,501,456 $4,773 








2,656,119 


$19,082,600 


$3,619,049 


‘Ss. used. 





Cost of 
materials Value of 


products. 


LUMBER AND TIMBER Propwcts, 1900, 1890 AND 1880 
1900. 
No. of Wage-earners, Miscel 
establish- average Total laneous 
ments. Capital. No wages. expense 
$2,622,928 1,964 $63 004 


$2,650,082 





10,008,275 





$101,145,817 $188,114,524 


$840, - $1,600,472 


5,630,600 
5,515,065 





3,304,249 





6 


1 19425 


$48,024,217 "$90,738,987 


State. 
Maryland........ 
Virginia.. st 
West Virginia... 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina.. 
Georgia 
Florida. . 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee 
Alwbama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana....... 
Arkansas........ 
co ee 





Totals 


No. of establishments... 


Capital a 

Wage-earners, 
number 

Total wages.. 


Miscellaneous e xpense 8 
Cost of materials 
Value of products. 


‘Decrease. 


LUMBER, 


No. of 


establish 


ments. 


369 
907 


L 
1, 
1,08 
by 
15 





1900. 


average 


120,238 


PLANING-MILL 


No. of 


establish 


State. 
Maryland.. 
Virginia. 

West Vir; ini: \ 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee. . 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. 
Arkansas... 
Texas.. 


Totals 


Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virgini: 1. 
North ¢ ‘arolina. 
South Carolina.. 
Georgia.... 
Florida. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Texas. 


Totals.... 


Maryland...... 
.. ae 
West Virginia.. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Lotisiana 
Arkansas 
Texas. 


BORD s cexese 


No. of establishments. 


Capital..... 

Wage-earners, 
number. 

Total wag 


Miscellaneous e xpe nses. 


Cost of materials 


Value of products 


‘Decrease. 













ments. Capital, 
53 $3,534,501 
SS 1,618,158 
S3 803,673 
101 1,366, 
53 412,12 2 
99 2,074, 
20 415, 
Ww 1,508,038 
S5 1,296,081 
ai) 
a8 
y) 
76 
910 $17,1! 
45 $1,990,138 
65 1,586,966 
50 493,113 
42 488,770 
27 350,471 
82 1,677,880 
16 160,155 
60 1,849,386 
73 2,283,737 
17 798,1 
8 93 
27 947,837 
88 850,092 
62 1,169,445 
642 $14,739,187 
24 $522,625 
24 197,200 
18 327,850 
16 96 600 
3 1 11, 5) 
25 
13 
S 
15 
3 3,175 
25 249,400 
236 $3,235,368 
19). 
910 


$17,192,308 





used 


28,938,762 


IRON AND STEEL 


No of 


establish 


State. 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virg 
North ©: 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama.. 
Texas. 


inia 
rrolina 


Totals. 


Maryland. 

Virs ginia...- 
West Virginia. 
North Carolina 
Georgia... 
ee 
‘Tennessee 
Alabama. 
Texas! 


Totals.... 


No returns 


ments. Capital. 
9 $2,892,690 
0) 6,686,696 
11 8,202,910 
2 410,169 
3 655,916 
8 4,198,987 
16 5,381,165 
25 15,913,479 
> 


159,215 


% $44,501,227 


$4,067,57 





7,320,967 


1890, 


for 


Capital. 





175 903.9 50 
319 1,067,840 
324 1,660,952 


$23,546,076 


14,062 
$181,702,516 





101, T4B'817 
188,114,524 


Propvucts, 





Returned with 


1880. 


Wage-earners, 


Miscel- 


uverage Total laneous 
No. wages. expenses. 
1,239 
4,011 





3.186 


32.394 


SUMMARY. 


1890, 
6,300 
$78,264,480 
72,932 


$19,082,600 





90,738 “O87 


Wage-earners, 


average 


No. 





wo 
1,939 

495 
2,171 

481 


981 


14,226 





$6.0 


$23,546,076 


$6,023,245 


24,080,420 
39,930,428 


INCLUDING 


Total 
wages. 





$4,932,379 


Not 
reported 





23,245 
Increase. 
1890 
1SS0. to 1900, 


6,626 7.762 


$103,438036 
32,394 17,307 
$154, 118, SN ob 
(-) ; 


Sasu, Door 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expelses, 

$15 8, 244 








1890. 
1,174 $661,361 
1,136 144,745 
444 181,196 
584 195,070 
370 132,017 16,606 
57 $51,290 126,193 
74,801 7,689 
646,487 88,000 
75 104,017 
27,861 
4,584 
91,198 
45,209 
81.848 











11,863 $5,442,458 $819,402 
ISSO). 
533 $242,660 
305 105.329 
189 70,122 
221 62,168 
260 54,642 
682 164,663 
35 10,460 
13 211,487 Not 
300 75 reported 
117 
hs 
281 
ih 
3,796 $1,381,76 


SUMMARY 


1890 


642 
$14,739,187 — $3,2: 


11,863 
$5,442,458 $1 





5,796,600 


1900, 


Wage-earners, 


average 


No. 








6,794,583 


Total 
wages. 





Increase. 
1S90 


1S80 to 1900. 
236 268 
35,368 $2,453,121 


3,796 2,363 
381,769 510.079 
; E 70 









31142.072 





67 


Cost of 
materials 
used. 
$1,106,795 


1,983,777 


Value of 
products 
$1,813,332 

3,434, 163 





1,867,2 
2,410,743 
2,142,885 
1,608,635 
1,219,116 
1,187,059 
1,070,395 
2,096,775 


4,064, 361 
744,905 
2'649, 634 
1,920,335 
1,764,640 
1,793,848 
3,673,449 
$24,080,420 $39,930,428 
Per Cent 
of Increase 


Increase. 1890 1880 
ISSO to to 

to 1890. 1900. 1890. 

1326 123.2 14.9 
$54,718,464 132.1 232.4 
0.5388 64.9 125.1 
$13,059,355 SO.8 216.8 


«) 319 ) 
3,943,797 110.6 99.4 
50,808,559 107.3 7.2 

Not reported for 1880 


S$ AND BLINDS 


Cost of 
materials Value of 
used. products 


$3,753,083 
2,686,808 
1,820,463 
1, ‘son 47S 2,802,058 
621,831 1,016,328 
2,280,495 4,302,976 


405,492 











900,302 1. 605,297 


$17,283,397 


$28,938,762 





1,554,926 


$14,736,262 


$25,796,690 





$917,580 
684,835 
408 050 
200,320 


139,617 
261,400 





“94/909 161, 900 
64,300 101,200 
417,960 721,480 


20,885 
600,840 


100 
100 





$3,925,660 $6,794,585 
Per Cent, 
of Increase. 





Increase. 1890 1880 
1880 to to 
to 1890. 1900, 1890 
4106 41.7 172.0 
$11,503,819 16.6 355.6 
8,067 19.9 
$4,060,689 19.4 : 
(*) 18.7 («) 
10,810,602 17.3 275.4 
19,002,107 12.2 279.7 


“Not reported for 1880, 


Miscel- 
laneous 1 
expenses, 
$508,298 
248,314 
225,165 
1,441 
8,300 
176,846 


226,365 








[INDUSTRIES FOR 1900, 1890 AND 1880. 


Cost of 


naterials Value of 


used. products 
$6,888,916 $8,739,405 
5,498,672 8,341,888 
10,422,322 16,514,212 


161,139 
391,599 
6,876,093 
5,080,624 
17,392,483 








2,454,401 896,126 
26,599 57, 7,670 105,823 
21,773 $8,544,752 $41,044,197 $63,603,266 
1890, 
1,247 $371,993 $2,217,173 $2,869,208 
1,418 54S, 626 2,943,671 4,247,868 
> 013 1,098,489 7,606,883 7,490,934 





13,250 


89,045 
670,489 
65% vio 


5,512,428 
“all other States” 





58,632 
115,645 
276,969 

1,089,690 


$1,951,591 





“ito 


22,770,714 


in 1890. 





68 MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


18s 1390. Th 





































— soi niaiiataceaas baad neal i No. of Wage-earners, Miscel- Cost of 
= ! Neb ™ "a _ —y "Total on ~ e it ial Value of establish Total laneous materials Value of thou 
— a ~— a ee : State ments. wages. expenses. used. products ai 
State ments. Capital No wages expenses used products ~s ten greed ; seein ale abe eact 
=m . . _o- . we ogc Maryland me 81 ,669, $1,665,907 241,148 $1,875,508 $4,925,672 ; 
Maryland a $4,962,125 (Os sptedarirted $2,888,574 $4,470,050 Virginia : 59 3,238,122 $14,318 129,638 1,206,227 2,735,695 
Virginia if 1,329,018 eed _ 660,482 1,496,151 2,980,909 West Virginia... 30 482,940 169,576 27,737 185,521 500,513 tt 
West Virginia 2u }, 013,616 4.12 L l o4l S16 3.484 625 6 054,082 North Carolina.. 28 684,180 26,457 176,404 48,804 co ‘ 
North Carolina a (00,4) “4 £ Wi 11,792 41,085 South Carolina 17 516,175 224,268 51,710 the 11 
Georgia 14 1,135,900 1,303 185,489 Not 990,850 Georgia 52 2.107.969 += 
Kentucky 29 5,493,085 1,005 1,344,400 reported Florida 9 158.625 thes 
Pennessec AS 3,681,076 004 659,173 Kentucky 65 5,109,609 
Alabama 14 00196 1 2 vere Tennessee : 68 
Pexas I 10,000 140 rd Alabama : 41 Sea 
Mississippi ‘ 18 0 
Pota 20 $27,624,761 71 $5,909,340 $13,737,360 Louisiana 49 
Arkansas : 18 138,577 ed 
. Texas.. 59 513,083 80,101 189) 
Per Cent Ss an -™ a _ = 180 
SUMMARY of Increase. Totals..... 54 $27,643,115 17,615 $8,785,067 $1,410,989 $11,919,065 $28,785,473 14K 
Increase. Increase. 1890 1880 
sun) LSSO to To 
1900 ”) 1880 to 10 to 1890 1900 1890 Maryland - 91 $2,684,358 $2,193,112 $4,45) 317 pro 1 
No. of establishments ”~ 7 DON | 111 1.0 53.4 Virginia. ‘ 56 767,400 663,167 1,36 | 23 
Capital $44,501,227 $37.320.967 $27.624.761 $7.180.260 $9,696,206 19.2 35.1 West Virginia... 35 388,300 168,921 46) 862 rest 
re-earne! Wer ‘ North Carolina. 29 189,200 23 550 
numbe 1.773 13.250 19.710 8.523 6.460 64.3 2.8 South Carolina, 18 28!) 502 AcrkrA 
otal wages $N.544.752 $5.512.428 $5.99. 340 $3,032,324 $396,912 55.0 6.7 Georgia 39 1,2% .491 
Miscellaneous expenses 299,084 1591 (2) 47.492 78 Florida 1 Wn) 
Cost of materials used $1.044.197 > TT T14 3.7 0) 18.273.483 9 80.2 65.8 Kentucky 50 Not 79 
Value of products 63.608.266 33.892.315 22.995.104 % 710.951 87.7 47.4 Ternessee 50 269,272 reported. 31 
‘ Alabama.... 18 255 101,869 9} 
Decrease No returns for 1880 Mississippi . 17 147 59,468 0M) 
Louisiana . 3 977 489,896 185 Nor 
FOUNDRY AND MACHINE-S Proprers, 1880. 1890. 1900 Arkansas 12 109 43,725 52,400 00) Sou 
Texas 30 360 149,212 228,151 532 778 Geol! 
um” . ao a ‘ ‘ Florid 
in of Wienesennes Mises — Totals x 477 $9,734,901 10,826 $4,457,001 $7,328,089 = $15,021 217 ne 
establish iverage rotal neous materials Value of Per Cet Louisi 
State ments, Capital No wages expenses used SUMMARY. of Incre: se, Tex 
Maryland 113 $6,381,676 1,695 $2.2 $456.175 Increase. Increase. 1890 0 Ark 
Virginia SO 6,963,491 2.912 1,340.1 158,129 1890 1880 to ) Te 
West Virginia he 877,401 1 1 ’ 15.760 19%) 1890. 1880. to 1900. to 1890. 1900. 1.4% Virgin 
North Carolina ol 1,017,758 "4 273,021 40,200) No. of establishments 942 5% 477 348 117 58.6 15 Missor 
South Carolina 8 316,166 324 141,283 16,758 Capital ; $37,278,249 $27,643,115 $9,734,901 $9,635,134 $17,908,214 34.9 1-1. Ke 
(jeorgia N7 3.398.141 2 384 0.331 173.90: Wage-earners, average Katisc 
hlorida 2 281,643 i 100,584 14,426 number ‘ 24,520 { 10,826 6,905 6,789 39.2 7 Indic 
Kentucky 1 3,445,369 2,790 1,182,942 246,088 Total wages... $10,628,082 $8,785,067 $4,457,001 $1,843,015 $4,328,066 21.0 1 Ok 3 
Pennesses M4 ; 188,971 ,. 080 1,097,674 181,486 Miscellaneous ex penses 1,880,939 1,410,989 . 469,950 “) 3 ) 
\labaman it 4,826,825 3 461 1,329,566 8,553 Cost of materials 18,677,081 11,919,065 6,758,016 4,590,976 56.7 6 ns 
Mississippi ) 390,008 vil 159,193 30,963 Value of products 40,474,854 28,785,473 11,689,381 13,759,256 40.6 6 





Louisiana 69 2,949,113 1,313 654,053 97,441 t aad i 
Arkansas * 129 162 oa5, 47 514 No returns for 1880. 


! 4.875 ‘ 
Pexus ot) 2,809,524 1,343 728,553 94,490 1,181,042 2,682,426 Th 
rotals 42 $37,278,249 4.520 $10,628,082 $1,880,939 $18,677,081 $40,474,854 . the | 
Y $7 an from 
V7 T its tig 


Washington, January 13, 102 
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By COL. ALFRED B. SHEPPERSON 
Copyright, 1 Vanufacture Record Publishing Co Of New York 
~/ 
The commercial cotton ¢ rop of the United States for the season of 1881-82 The progress of cotton cultivation and the disposition of the American cro} s 
was 5,456,000 bales of the average net weight of 450 pounds, while the crop of is concisely shown by the following table: 
the season of 1SO0S-00 was 11,256,000 bales, averaging 400 ’ The er a 
; " # “ne pounds net. The crop STATEMENT oF UnitED States Corron Crops AND EXPORTS, AND THE ANNUAL TAKIN«S 
of ISS1-S2 was equivalent to 4,010,000 bales of 500 pounds net weight, and the OF UNITED STATES SPINNERS SINCE 1880. 
crop of TSOS-10 to 11,051,000 bales of 500 pounds (In Thousands of Bales.) rr 
" 7 ‘ Exports to Taken by U.S. Mills. ’ 
net, thus showing an increase over ISS1-S2 of Total Merope, iy z By Percentage of Crop Taken b twem 
6,121,000 bales of 500 pounds net, or about 125 commercial Japan, Northern Southern Northern Southern All U.S will | 
a Season of crop Mexico, ete mills. mills. mills. mills. mills. unt 
LO per cent Phese two « rops are the smallest and INSO-N1 6,606 1565 1, 225 3% 29 coun 
| the largest since 1880 . » morte 1881-82 5,456 3,551 1,6 287 5 36 incre 
larges n l Within the same period 1882.83 6.950 724 17 313 414 30 rem 
4 } OF twenty years the increased production of 1SS3-S4 5,718 3917 1,58 340 6 33 ADOT 
1884-85 : 316 5M 3 : 
- } Indian was equivalent to 1,128,000 bales of 500 ane ~ - = 6 2 = has « 
> | ( pounds net, the largest crop being also for the a s7 ” Y- = 6% = coma 
: season of 1S9S-09, and equal to 2,802,000 bales of INSS8-89 ‘ 736 1,7! 480 7 33 of th 
‘ : 1K20.¢ - . 545 7% 32 ¢ 
500 pounds net. Since 1880 the largest crop in 22% a 4 Li = “~ 8 6§ suc 
mm . > ¥ pig pg 04 4 = e..8 
Exypt was that of the season of 1899-1900, and it 1891-92 9,018 5,858 2, 684 ees 32 opint 
: 1892-92 6,664 4 1,65 723 105, 36 it] 
was equivalent to 1,252,000 bales of 500 pounds 1893-94 5 1,5 T11 94 30 with 
4-95 2 52 > 29 
net, being an increase over the crop of 1ISSO0-S1 of ape 7147 rs 1.60 900 120 35 =o 
724,000 bales of that weight. 1896-97 8,706 5. 1,78 999 11% 32 tion | 
: INO7-8 11,216 7 2,3 1,254 11 31 — 
It will thus be seen that within the past 1898-99 11,256 7,313 1,415 12% 32 we 
Two ‘ « >» | an | > a7 rd 39 
twenty years the increase in production of the 1900 a By ane yt 2 34 ment 
ALFRED B. SHEePrrerson United States has been nearly three and one-half F : - , —_ . oure 
: : . A comparison of the crops for the twenty years preceding the Civil War, 
times as great as the combined increase of India _ , . _ : A 
. , ‘ : ; : 1841 to 1861, with the twenty years from 1881 to 1901 presents in sharp cot | 
and Egypt, the chief competitors of our country in supplying cotton for the ; : Paaca xa Me gli é spine 
a ; , : trast the “New South” with the “Old South. rhe total of the twenty crops “ 
spindles of the world. This great increase in the relative production of cotton : ; gees 2 aaa “ae forci 
the United Stat ! t} f lack of eff ion Saal 11 for the earlier period was 57,593,000 bales, against 157,993,000 bales for th senses 
in ie nited States has no een Trom tack of effort in India an Sevpt to 4 ae . a _ hin 
, 1c if , ' 5 ipl twenty years ending August 31, 1901. The gain in the latter over the earlie TY 
meet the greater demand from the constantly-increasing capacity of » mills : j 
acces ' nei — : ‘ capacity of the mills, period was 100,400,000 actual bales, but as the bales are now much heavier tha Stat 
ut is due to the better adaptability of our il ; ‘limate » successf : . ad . . . 
' stare retin y of our soil and climate to the successful previous to 1861, the gain in cotton production was considerably greater tha f18 
tivat f this great staple . a ree , , : - A Or k 
cu ition of this grea ple these figures indicate. ‘The increase, it will be seen, averages over 5,000,001 the | 
ro show the progress of each State, the commercial crops since 1880 are bales per annum, and yet in 1880 the South was just emerging from the banefu 
approximately apportioned between the several States as follows, the figures effects of the misgovernment of the “carpet-bag” rule fastened upon it as on _ 
representing thousands of bales: of the results of the Civil War. 
- Season of ——— ee 
states ISNO-S1. 1881-8 S SSS-S4. ISS4-85. 1885-86. 1886-87, ISST-8S. ISSS-S89. 1889-90. 1890-91, 1891-92. 1892-93. 1893-94. 1894-95. 1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-01. 
North Carolina 1) " 403 ”) 60 155 160 268 190 15 300 120 170 380 $85 «615 G00 545 515 1 
South Carolin: tian 620 175 535 fit 515 95 550 505 750 675 525 670 770 640 760 950 950 900 825 1 
Corns me SOD 0 ta) N34 905 5 = 1,020 960 1,085 1,210 1,050 800 1,050 230 «1,025 «1,270 «1,614 1,570 1,335 1,300 1 
Florida ti ) 0) 56 6S 68 70 64 iw) 70 60 10 55 65 50 60 70 60 55 50 - 
Alabama 740 . Sin 605 745 825 S08 835 S45 &N5 1,060 1,010 625 840 050 800 1,000 1.150 1,130 1.070 1,000 - 
Mississippi he NS4 1,000 NO S60 oo) 40 1,095 1,065 1,098 1,265 1,325 855 1,080 1,200 950 1,220 1,600 1,500 1,275 975 - 
Lot isi ; ' uM) { y iN5 35 mane 500 525 {SO 560 630 760 430 19) 650 480 570 725 600 59 675 
eX nd erri - 
tory and Oklahoma. 1,300 S98 1515 1,135 98 1,394 1,370 1,407 1,468 2,000 2400 2,235 1,925 3,219 1,181 2,267 3,189 3,050 2,600 3,915 Hepes 
Arkans 675 5 ‘ weit 520 40 676 700 700 830 925 600 700 S80 660 730 930 860 770 800 : 2 
Tennessee Th ‘ ) 25 78 327 310 325 345 378 240 272 350 250 300 325 300 255 250 1809-1! 
Virginia & Miss« 28 ) ) 0) 25 23 20 a) 27 24 20 14 30 53 31 44 48 36 27 34 190-15 
Potal commere'l¢ ». 6,608 4 ) 06 6.575 6499 7. O47 6,939 7,297 8.671 9018 6.664 7,582 9,837 7147 8,706 11,216 =, 256 9,422 10,2?" , pins 
nee 
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MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 69 
The above figures represent in thousands the ordinary bales as marketed, ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN COTTON MILLS. 
. . TT . . ~- > 5 i} r 

Talue of though the small cylindrical (or “round”) bales, weighing about 250 pounds _ Un Bales of 500 Pounds Net.) 

roducts ‘ Northern Southern 

$4.9 mo) each, are counted as half-bales. States of States of Total in 
oe bie P . > — ‘ . . ite . ‘nite tres ‘ inentz 

2,739,695 rhe mills of Europe and the United States have about 93 per cent. of the Scalia oe ee hn BR min nd a oo u 
4 313 cottcn spindles of the world, and the following statement shows quite clearly 1880-81 1,507,000 187,000 1,694,000 2,858,000 2,36 
35,304 a as * b We IS9O-91 ES PP EER 1,701,000 550,000 3,384,000 3,631,000 

9 wets tlO the increasing dependence upon the American crop for the cotton required for 1891-92 . 1,815,000 616,000 3,181,000 3,640,000 

«i -, 603 o_G° =) . 5 +s > eG9 

1] ’ “1h. 1892-93 1,762,000 660,000 ,866,000 3,692,000 
aa oy thes: mills: INO3-94 1,648,000 639,000 33.000 3,848,000 
9,oF 2] Total Proportion 1894-95 1,813,000 806,000 4,030,000 
os 187 United States Imported into Europe cotton supply for furnished by 1895-96 1,630,000 840,000 4,160,000 
~ N13 Sea cotton crop. from other countries Europe and U.S United States 1N96-97 1,771,000 946,000 +, 368 000 
» 1: vol 0 Bales of 500 lbs. net Bales of 500 Ibs. net sales of 500 Ibs. net Per cent. ISOT-YS 1,771,000 1,151,000 4,628,000 
"9 4 1880 6,051,000 1,622,000 7.673.000 79 ISYS-99. . 2,218,000 1,364,000 4,784,000 
1 87 06y 1S) ‘ 8,223,000 1,874,000 10,097,000 81 ISDY- 1900 l 
- | SE 11,021,000 1,796,000 12,821,000 86 1900-1901 : . 1,0: 3,269,000 ’ 

8,785.4 " 1K l 10,070,000 1,803,000 11,873,000 85 a tual inere - since LSso. Loe 411,000 2,211,000 
¥ . ercentage © increase 

‘he Census Office has not yet completed its compilation of the acreage and since 1880 267% ‘15 102% lity 93% 

_ 4 procuction of cotton for the census of 1900. The following table gives the The above figures do not include about 350,000 bales of cotton now grown 
46) 862 resu'ts of the census of 1890 and 1880: annually in its Asiatic provinces and used in Russian mills, nor the small quan 
502 AcRrAGE AND PRODUCTION OF CoTTON IN 1889 AND 1879, ACCORDING TO UNITED STATES tity of Egyptian and Peruvian cotton used in the United States. This state 

- CENSUS OF 1890 AND 1880. ment includes only the spindles in actual operation, and represents the situa 

1.079 (Corresponding with Commercial Crops of 1889-90 and 1879-80.) tion existing at the close of the last cotton season, August 31, 1901, At that 
“4 —~ Census of 1890 Census of 1880 time over 500,060 more spindles were being added to the South's capacity by 
Op ites. Acreage Bales Acreage Bales . ‘ — . t 
17-200 et pe . ae cme new mills then actually under construction and additions to old mills. 
4 485 Nort) Carolina 389,598 tal ayaa ; 
00 Sout): Carolina. 522,548 rhe statistics already presented refer to the Southern States in = their 
7 Georgia....... P , —_ . . . _ 

7. Florida... entirety, but bring the information practically to date. It is of interest, how- 
2h 217 a oe atl eens ever, to follow the progress of cotton manufacturing in each State. I have, 
er Louisiana therefore, Compiled from the census reports of 1880 and 1890 and from certain 
“re . Tex ichaeeaane . . . . P > . . 

~ iebaneen 1.042.976 figures of the census of 1900 kindly sent me in advance of their publication by 
vit la. “Son Mr. S. N. D. North, chief statistician for manufactures, the following tables 

’ ”) CEM ecccecs », 

5 Missouri....... 32,116 giving the salient features for each State and section. It is proper to add that 

, K __. Seer 2,667 — > P = > 
: 9 Kat <-qgbbniaaae ' the census statistics refer to the years ending June 80 of 1900, 1890 and 1880. 

n Terri “yt 35 7 

: 7 OM a Hb sasaiand 17,000 STATEMENT OF COTTON MILLS AND NUMBER OF SPINDLES IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH 

| l si hic ake QUANTITY OF COTTON CONSUMED, ACCORDING TO UNITED STATES CENSUS OF ISSO, 

A otal.. 14.480.019 5.755.359 189 AND 1900, MARYLAND BEING CLASSED BY THE CENSUS AS No’ IN rHe Sot cH. 

6 Bales of Cotton Con 

6 Number of Mills Number of Spindles sumed in Census Year 

Census of. — Census of Census of 
aw : —— : " States. 1900, 189. 1880. 1900, 1800 ISSO 1900 1SS0 
‘he present acreage in cotton is involved in much doubt. For several years ae 5 23 24 885,762 695,924 157,428 112,381 
tant ‘ . aol : . New Hampshire 23 7 36 1,095,643 944,053 271,629 157,673 
" » ‘ | Dar » orice “o has . .< * soy » gelys wos ’ - 

“ the United States Department of Agriculture has made such serious changes > palclinner 5 ‘ : 71591 55 081 9048 "7404 
from its estimates as at first issued that no great reliance can be placed upon Massachusetts 163° IST 175 5,824,518 4,236,084 1,106,154 574,807 
: aps : Rhode Island 71 «694 «-115—1,880,622 1,924,486 1,764,569 — 186,508 167,480 
its figures. In May, 1895, it added about 4,000,000 acres as a correction to the Connecticut 6 65 S82 1,000,574 934,155 a 109,111 109.703 

2 , : s i : me New Yor } 2 636 720,26 306,796 2.58 4,61 
previously-issued estimate for 1894. In December, 1899, an addition of 2,300,- on oe: 4 17 i? 481% © 74482 1 4 payed 
0QOO acres Was made to the previously-estimated acreage for 1898. In December, Re mae Ivania i 15859 308.637 139,638 76,425 83,997 
= . ss lelaware 3 7 S 34,552 53.916 2.675 7,512 
—- 1900, and also in December, 1901, considerable deductions were made from the Maryland MW 615lfO19 154,064 158,930 80,054 51,537 
estimates issued in June of these years for alleged abandonment of acreage Ohio. Iinois, Lowa, 
q Nebraska, Michi } 
before the time for picking. Its estiniate issued in June, 1901, for the crop of om eee. rp? 6B 9 74,288 47,030 25,428 17,650 19,402 8,638 
5 ss tah, California | 
1901-1902 as follows: and Colorado. 
: : Indiana & Wisconsin 7 10 5 123,984 107,193 13,396 24,449 23,230 14,731 
States. Acres. Total in Northern . 
Masts Carciien...... 1,476,000 States... ... 567 664 592 14,696,510 12,524,100 10,092,075 2,17 1,381,596 
South Carolina 2,533,000 
Georgia 3,870,000 Virginia , 7 9 8 14,340 11,461 
Florida North Carolina 177 91 19 92,385 7.642 
Alabama 3,362 South Carolina x0 4 14 }. 624 
Mississippi 3,124,000 Georgia... Hi 3 40) 71,389 
Louisiana 1,401,000 Alabama 1 3 16 14,702 
Texas. , : 7,748,000 Mississippi 6 9 8 6411 
_— Arkansas . 2,089,000 Tennessee 17 0) 16 10,426 
Tennessee 913,000 Kentucky ti > 3 4.050 
Indian Territory 413,000 Louisiana, Texas, ) 
ODS Oklahoma 308,000 Arkansasand Mis. }11 6 10 30,887 10,737 23,151 0. 
Missouri 59,000 souri. 
Virginia 52,000 Total in Southern 
States ‘ -. W2 240 164 4,511,842 1,564,008 561,360 1,482,348 H28.818 188.748 
N Total. — 27,532,000 Total in the United ” 
(ANN Sa 969 904 756 19,008,352 14,088,103 10,653,485 3,660,613 2.258.562 1,570,344 
Pr . ores incre: 2 . 7 ivati j »s of : >nac 
From the great increase in cotton cultivation in the South within the past STATEMENT OF CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN Corron MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, AMOUNT 
! twenty years the inference must not be drawn that the limit has been or soon ANNUALLY PAID FOR WAGES OF OPERATIVES, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF OPERA 
/ + 7m . . . TIVES EMPLOYED, FROM CENSUS REvoRtTS OF 1900, 1899 AND 1880 
. will be reached. Texas alone produced in 1900 twice as much as the entire Average No 
j country in 1846. There is suitable land in abundance, and the limit to the = . Amount Pald of Operatives 
. ¢ Capital Employed for Wages Employed 
increase in cotton culture in the South will only be measured by the supply of Census of Census of. Census of 
os = e t 7 e States. 1900 1S), TSN0 1900 1890 1900 1890 
labor. The supremacy in cotton cultivation which the South early attained and Maine $21,087,000 $20,851,000 $15,292,000 $4,330,000 3.723 13.992 
has continuously held is due in part to the energy and intelligence of its _ Hampshire 29,262,000 26,802,000 19,877,000 6,759,000 20,454 19,558 
* ermont 1.933.000 1,4 936 000 1.015 737 
farmers, but chiefly to its possession ina greater degree than any other country Massachusetts 155,761,000 72,292,000 32,¢ 26,: 92,085 76,218 
. ‘ . . 2 22 " Rhode Island 57,274,000 28,047,000 8, 21,823 24,832 
of the proper combination of soil, temperature and humidity necessary for the Connecticut 97359000) 20'310.000 159 13°194 13.411 
successful cultivation of the plant. These natural advantages will, in my New York 14,509,000 11,400,000 2,582,000 2,564,000 8,659 8,401 
° New Jersey 13,989,000 3.808.000 1,887,000 2.054.000 5,518 5.683 
opinion, enable the South in the future, as in the past, to successfully compete Pennsylvania 22,386,000 10,332,000 5,602,000 15,567 12,960 
: P _ . ‘ . Delaware 485,000 1,684,000 874,000 139.000 O87 
with all other countries. The control of this great staple cannot be taken from Marviand 7.709'000 7'997 000 4.601.000 1.186.000 1.727 1.212 
us, though European nations are constantly striving to promote cotton cultiva- Case, Eeabe, ~- 
0 lla, me- | 
tion in their various colonies. Fast as the spindles of the world increase, it sota, Michigan, } 2,209,000 2,125,000 955,000 411,000 396,000 1,339 1,129 
‘ . . — . ° Colorado, Utah, 
sometimes happens that too much cotton is grown for their immediate require- Te vena ep soa 
ments. The careful avoidance of overproduction in the South should enable ee ae Wis ‘ 2,146,000 2,637,000 1,290,000 405,000 175,000 1,768 1,826 
our cotton-growers to control the price as fully as they control the supply. Total in Northern . on : 
i : : . ’ : , . States , $336,102,000 $299,593,000 $190,014,000 $67,578,000 $61,542,000 200,244 184,017 
A comparison with European and Northern mills respecting their annual 
1 ‘ : a m ( = ” ‘ 
spindle capacity and consumption of cotton since 1880 will more clearly and Virginia..... $4,403,000 $1,190,000 $669,000 $407,000 2,019 
ps E : i P : a North Carolina 33,012,000 775, 2,856,000 1,646,000 8,742 
forcibly illustrate than any words of mine the marvelous growth of cotton South Carolina. 39,259,000 11,112,000 2,776,000 } 8,192 
i : . ‘ “ Georgi: 7,665, 6,349,000 = 3.567 2 53 
manufacturing in the South. sbedenen gp eer ame 5 ane ane rr om 
t* 7.9 pat 2. : one ty "esn : = aa 
The following tables give the estimated number of spindles in the United ——— 1,122,000 340,000 1,184 
t N . . » . . ° . » ennessee ,1 46,000 4 000 2.174 
States and Europe in 1880, with their consumption of cotton for the season Kentucky 360.000 280,000 189.000 834 
, “ eae “Re — aft caarea clace , , sae it] Louisiana, Texas, } 
. of 1880-81, and like information for a number of years since then, ending with Arkansas and} 4,424,000 2,667,000 1,220,000 593,000 159,000 531 1,756 
the past season of 1900-1901: Missouri 
Hl Totalin Southern - - 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE ProGress OF CoTTON MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED States $124,741,000 $54,428,000 = $18,266,000 $17,548,000 $7,947,000 97,685 37,568 
' STATES AND Evrore Since 1880 Grand total in 
= Number of Spindles in Cotton Mills United States $460,.843,000 $354,021,000 $208,280,000 $85,126,000 $69,489,000 297.929 291 585 
Northern Southern The value of the production of all the United States cotton mills is given by the Cen 
States of States of Total in sus as $332.804.000 for 1900, $267.982,000 for 189), and $192,090,000 for 1880 The number of 
United United Great Continental operatives in 1880 were 174,659, and the wages paid were $42,040,000 
season of States States Britain Europe 
18S()-81 750,000 11,375,000 411,600,000 21,245,000 Comparing the figures for four of the most important States of each sec 
] 91, 1: 1.740.000 14,640,000 1475000 26 085 000 ~ : a 
181-92 1 1.950.000 15,200.00 15,350.00 26. 405.000 tion, they show that the increase in spindles reported by the census of 1900 
; -- yey os Sec aee migthpee ro 30000 over that of 1880 was for Massachusetts 3.549.000, or 84 per cent.: South Car 
184-95 . 13,700,000 2 400).000 16,100,000 15,400,000 28,250,000 olina, 1,349,000, or 1650 per cent.; New Hampshire, 300,000, or 32 per cent.: 
] % 13.800,000 2.850.000 16,650,000 14.900.000 "6 3.50000 . P ie eo 
186-97 13.900,000 2.250.000 17.150,000 44.509,000 30,350,000 Georgia, 617,000, or 312 per cent.; Rhode Island, 116,000, or 64% per cent 
1\:7_98 13.900,000 > S50) (WM) 17,450,000 14.900.000 31,350,000 a i , 20 _7 > sm . ‘ wntties . ~ = —o - 
99 14.150.000 950.000 18.100.000 15,600,000 2 SOW) WW) Alabama, 362,000, or 740 per cent.; Connecticut, 64,000, or 7 per cent., and 
IBIO-290B......cecevcese 14,409,000 1,700,000 19,100,000 45,600,000 333,000,000) North Carolina, 1,041,000, or 1127 per cent. 
1!44).1901 ? 14.700.000 5.500.000 20,200 000 16,100,000 33.350,009 . < P ‘ . » a 
Actual increase since 188, 4,075,000 4.750.000 8.825.008) 5.500.000 12,105,000 Cotton is usually the most important in value of our exports to foreign coun 
Percentage of increase ae om . en tries. How large a part it plays in keeping the balance of trade with Europe 
ince 1880 281 6231 7% 13', ay) ° 











o 
7° 
in our favor, and thus enabling us to retain our gold at home and to maintain 
our currency firmly upon the basis of the gold standard, is shown by the fol- 
reports, giving the 


lowing statement compiled from Treasury Department 


value of the principal articles exported annually since 1SS0: 














Breadstuffs l’rovisions 
Year « ! comprising wheat comprising meat 
Fintee Cotton corn, oats, oun, et ind dairy products 
1s $947. 695.746 $270.332.519 $156, 809,540 
INX2 190,812.44 182,670,528 
}SS 47. 328.721 20S O40 S50 
ISS4 197,015,204 162,544,715 
l 201 62,458 160,370,821 
INAG 205 085.642 125.846, 558 
INA7 4 22? O57 165. 768,662 
ISSS O16.760 127,191,687 93,005,080 
INSD 7,770,270 123,876,661 104,122,444 
IN‘ 2). 968.792 154.92 7 136,264,506 
pes i) 712 SOR 128.121.656 139,017,471 
IS S461 241 299,363,117 
ING 188,771,445 ; H 
IN4 0.280 9R9 
1X 04 900.990 
IN 190,056,460 
No 0.890.971 
INu9 (74 
wn 41 832,737 
14 13,672,443 196,959,637 
Though the increase in the cotton production of the South since 1880 has 
been remarkable, the great expansion of its cotton-manufacturing industry 
has been simply wonderful rhe South’s rapid and continually increasing 


progress in cotton-spinning is now and has been for twenty years one of the 
During the season of 1900-1901 


the consumption of cotton by the Southern mills was 715 per cent. greater than 


most notable features of the cotton situation. 


for the season of ISS80-81, against an increase during the same period of 27 per 
Northern mills 


by the mills of Continental Europe 


cent. by the 1D per cent. by the British mills and 94 per cent. 


To avoid fractions, I have slightly over- 


stated the percentage of increase by the mills of the Northern States and of 
Murope 

There are many and manifest reasons for the increase in cotton manufac 
turing inthe South. The Southern mills possess the advantages of proximity 


to the cotton fields and a climate which insures them against those interrup- 


tions to work which in severe winters are causes of inconvenience and less 


to some of the Northern mills. Other advantages over the Northern mills are 
cheaper land (for sites for factories and dwellings for operatives), cheaper 


building material of all kinds, cheaper fuel and labor, and longer working 


hours, Nearness to the cotton fields means not only a saving in cost of trans- 


portation and the reduction to a minimum of the inevitable loss of weight in 


handling, but it means also a better selection and lower price. Southern mills 
buy much of their cotton direct, and thus save the profits and charges which 
the Northern mills have to pay to brekers and middlemen. 

Writing two weeks ago, my friend, Mr. Thomas Ellison of Liverpool, who 
is not only the ablest cotton statistician in the world, but also a very close 
observer of passing everts, said “it looks as if the South will very shortly 
North.” 


with him that 


consume more cotton than the 


| heartily agree it is only a question of time when the South 


ern mills will undoubtedly use more cotton than those of the Northern States 
There is a constantly increasing tendency on the part of our Northern mills 


to manufacture the finer descriptions of goods and yarns, leaving the market 


for the coarse and some of the medium kinds to the Southern mills, whose 


ompetition in these grades they cannot meet There is room in the rapid 


extension of the commerce of the world for the absorption of the production 


of all of our cotton mills, even should they increase in the future in the same 


measure as in the past, provided the policy of our government is so shaped 


as not only to retain our present export trade, but to expand it by the opening 


up of new markets, 





Awakening to Industrial Possibilities 
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of the South during the 
twenty years, and particularly during the past ten years, has been little short 


The industrial and agricultural progress past 
of marvelous, but the development of its resources has only begun, and I am 
of the opinion that the next twenty years will witness a still more rapid and 
substantial advancement 

Many people not conversant with the conditions in the South have an idea 
that it depends almost entirely upon the cotton crop for its prosperity. They 


overlook many of its natural advantages—the large beds of iron ore and coal 
ind the vast acreage of valuable timber lands which have done so much in 
recent years to bring it to the fore industrially. The lands are being rapidly 


cleared and put under cultivation. Rich, fertile soil is more general in the 
South than in any other section, and during recent years the crops raised are 
becoming more and more diversified, and the Southern States are getting less 
dependent 


every year upon their cotton crop, and consequently upon their 


Northern and Western neighbors for corn and other grains. There has also 
been a notable increase in the fruit and vegetable business of the South. <A 
large portion of the early fruits and vegetables raised in the South is shipped 
North. 


assume a far greater magnitude in the near future. 


This industry is still capable of much development, and bids fair to 
Cotton factories and other 
kindred manufacturing plants which were formerly confined almost entirely 
to the North are now being rapidly located in the South, where they save the 
long haul on the cotton, and also get at low cost the coal and other raw mate- 
rials needed. The manufacture of cottonseed oil and cake has also come dur- 
ing recent years to be one of the most important industries of the South, and is 
increasing rapidly. 

It is only within the past few years that the great value of their extensive 
forests of pine, cypress and hardwoods has come to be understood and appre 


ciated. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


At no time in the history of the South has there been so many large 


lumber-manufacturing plants under construction or as much demand for 


Southern lumber as at present, and t 


he prospects for a continuance of the 


rapid growth of recent years in the manufacture of lumber and timber products 


in the Southern States are very flattering. 


In the extreme southern part of the 


and molasses is a very important industry. 
of establishments has grown from thir 


Mississippi valley the retining of sugar 
In Louisiana alone the number 
ty-eight in 1890 to 384 in 1900, and the 


capital so invested from $1,943,601 to $52,799,105 in 1900, the value of the 


products increasing from $12,603,913 to $47,891,691. 


In the State of Louisiana the nun 


iber of manufacturing establishments 


increased from 1553, with a capital of $11,462,468, in 1880, and 2613, with a 


capital of $34,754,121, in 1890, to 4350, 


with a capital of $113,084,294, in 1:00, 


the value of the products increasing from $24,205,183 in 1880 and $57,800,713 


in 1890 to $121,181,683 in 1900. 
In the State of Mississippi the nur 


nber of manufacturing establishments 


increased from 1479, with a capital of $4,727,600, in 1880, and 1698, with a capi- 
tal of $14,896,884, in 1890, to 4772, with a capital of $35,807,419, in 1900, the 


value of the products increasing from §$ 
to $40,431,386 in 1900, I have not now 


7,518,302 in 1880 and $18,705,834 in 1890 
before me similar data for all the other 


Southern States, but such as I have indicates that the progress in the other 


States has been in about the same rati 


o. The South is just awakening to its 


industrial possibilities, and it seems quite clear from the present outlook that 
the next twenty years will witness great development in that direction. 

The increase in the volume of grain, forest products and other freight ex- 
ported through the Gulf ports during the past ten years has been something 


phenomenal. Much of the grain now 


being exported through the Gulf snd 


South Atlantic ports formerly left the country through the North Atlantic 


ports. The imports through the Gulf ] 


yorts are also increasing steadily. he 


Gulf and South Atlantic ports are the natural channels through which ‘he 


export and import business of the So 


uthern States should be handled, and 


with the many improvements in facilities at these ports now under way or 
in contemplation, which will enable this traftic to be handled more quickly sud 


economically, there is bound to come t« 


» the South a far greater proportion of 


this country’s export and import business than heretofore. 


To my mind, there is no section of 
forth such rosy prospects as the South. 


GADSDEN, ALA. 


Abundant Besources in Ore, Coal and 
Timber the Foundation for 
Manufacturing Progress. 


With its numerous lines of important 
railroads and its surrounding wealth of 
iron ore, timber, ete., it is small wonder 
that Gadsden, Ala., is one of the most 
thoroughgoing little cities of the South to- 


day, and that it can truthfully be said 
that however much other cities may have 
felt the depression following the boom 
days of ten years and more ago, Gadsden 
has stood manfully to the fore through it 
all, and is today in a much more solid 
condition than 
Within a 


range of from five to fifteen miles of Gads- 


financial and industrial 


ever before in its history. 
den there is an enormous quantity of high- 
grade red iron ore, which is mined on a 
Much of it is 
Birmingham and 


large scale. shipped to 


Chattanooga, other 


points, while the Gadsden furnace, 
owned by the Alabama Consolidated Coal 
& Iron Co., one of the best in the South, 
with a daily capacity of nearly 150 tons, 
consumes this ore almost exclusively. The 
company has made large purchases of ore 
properties, and is developing them on a 
considerable scale not only for supplying 
its own needs, but for shipment to other 
furnaces owned by this company. 

In addition to its iron ores, the coal 
fields which have recently been opened 
within a few miles of Gadsden must prove 
of great commercial and industrial impor- 
tance to the city, as the coal is of a supe- 
rior quality, and the supply is believed to 
be practically inexhaustible. 

The cotton mills of Gadsden have long 
been noted for the excellence of their prod- 
uct, and it is no stretch of the fancy to 
picture the untaught natives of our farth- 
est possessions dressed in the cotton 
checks of the Gadsden mills while watch- 
ing the building by American engineers of 
bridges made from Gadséen iron. 


our country to which the future hoids 


The situation of Gadsden is pictures jue 
and pleasing, located as it is among the 
foothills of the Appalachian 
range, on the banks of the beautiful Coosa 
The river is navigable all the year, 


Southern 


river. 
a fact which assures to the merchants and 
manufacturers of the city the most favor 
able freight rates on their shipments into 
and out of the city. 

There are forests of hardwood nearby, 
and it is the ambition of Gadsden to sé 
cure not ouly numerous iron industries, 
but woodworking establishments as well. 
With the the Gadsden 
Commercial Club, a few months ago, there 


organization of 


have been more systematic and energetic 
efforts made to secure industries and set- 
tlers for the fine fruit and farm lands of 
the section than ever before, and the or- 
ganization has infused new life and ac- 
tivity into the entire community. A 
hearty welcome is extended to outside 
capital, although most of the present un- 
dertakings are backed by local money. 
But the advantage of foreign assistance 
is so fully recognized that special efforts 
are now being put forth to secure the co- 
operation of outsiders, and all new indus- 
tries are to be exempt from taxation, both 
city and county, for a period of five years, 
and free sites are offered to all legitimate, 
meritorious manufacturing enterprises 
which will locate here. 

All the advantages of churches, schools, 
electric-car long-distance _tele- 
phone company, ample banking facilities 


lines, a 


and a charming, hospitable society are 
possessed by Gadsden, and with the many 
social, climatic, commercial and industrial 
attractions, the people of this thriving city 
feel that the continued growth and pros- 
perity of the community and section are 
assured. 

Detailed information concerning the city 
and its advantages will be furnished by 
Mr. Otto Agricola, president, or Mr. A. T. 
Stocks, secretary, of the Gadsden Com- 
mercial Club, or by any city official. 
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The average reader of Longfellow’'s beautiful “Evangeline” does not know 


that Lis “Acadie” and his “forest primeval” were located in Southwest Lou- 
isial and very few of them know that that forest primeval is gradually 
passing away under the relentiess hand of human progress, and that beautiful 


expanse of wide prairie in “Belle Acadie” has 
been turned into waving golden fields of rice; 
that human thrift and energy has stretched its 
long arm into the poet's paradise, and trans- 
formed it into a scene of bustling activity and 
commercialism, where thousands earn a hand- 
some competence in place of the few hundreds 
who formerly eked out an existence. 

Acadia parish has been the home of the Aca- 
dians ever since their ancestors left the shores 
of Nova Scotia. These simple people. honest 
and industrious, are scattered in half a dozen 
parishes of South and Southwestern Louisiana, 
but in no part of the State did they retain their 
primitive customs and habits, and primarily 
their abhorrence of any innovation, in a greater 
degree than in the southwestern corner of St. 
Landry, which, in 1886, was cut off and formed 
into the new parish of Acadia. That marked the first actual step in the 
transformation scene. Apathy and contentment have given way to energy 
and desire, and with the aid of thrift and industry, nature is being made to 
yield up her golden reward. 

The story of the development of Acadia parish and the building of the 
town of Crowley, now admittedly the largest rice market in the United 
States, reads like a romance. The central figures are William W. Duson and 
his younger brother, Cornelius C. Duson. Sixteen years ago W. W. Duson 
had not a dollar in the world. He was in debt. Today he is one of the richest 
men in the southwestern part of the State, but his opulence has not changed 
him. The people who have risen to wealth with him and those who have been 
less fortunate do not envy him. He is the same genial, whole-souled, plain 


WILL M. STEELE. 


and unpretentious man that he was twenty years ago. Born not far from 
the scenes of his present success nearly fifty years ago, he was raised to man- 
hood on a little farm on the outskirts of what is now the town of Crowley. 
He started out in life working on the farm, and then opened a small country 
store, With a partner, in a typical Acadian town called Plaquemine Brulee, 
some miles away, but in the same parish, which was then St. Landry. After 
some years he came to the conclusion that merchandising was not his forte, 
and he gave it up, turning all his available assets over to his creditors. He 
moved to the larger town of Rayne, then composed of some 600 people (and it 
has not increased materially since), and started to rebuild his shattered for- 
tunes. There it was that he sowed the first seeds of his subsequent career. 
He opened a land office, and began locating farmers on homesteads. He 
studied the territory thoroughly, and conceived the idea that it was an ideal 
country for farming purposes and had a great future befcre it. His predic- 
tions were looked upon as idle dreams, because everybody had said that the 
vast expanses of prairie could never be turned into anything but a cattle 
pasture. He persevered, and began writing to Western farmers, pointing 
out the advantages of the locality. He brought quite a few South by his own 
individual effort, and then he turned his attention to his adopted town, Rayne, 
and tried to instil a little enterprise into it. He wanted to make it the metrop- 
olis of that part of the State. But while he saw the picture of the future 
Clearly and distinctly, he could not make others see it. Finally, he gave it 
up. He announced that he would build a town on the outskirts of Rayne that 
would realize his dream and overshadow it. 

That was sixteen years ago. He kept his word. Today the town of Crow- 
ley stands as the monument to his foresight, with nearly 6000 people. 
In order to carry out his project he had to have capital, so he organized the 
Southwestern Louisiana Land Co., which was composed of himself, his 
brother, and Alphonse Levy, a St. Landry merchant of some means. Later 
Joseph Bloch of Opelousas and Dr. J. Gray Thomas of Mobile were added to 
the corporation. <A prairie plot on the railroad was selected and the new 
town staked off. Steps had been taken to form the new parish. and when 
the new town began to assume form the new parish of Acadia had come into 
existence largely through the efforts of C. C. Duson. The town was sym- 
metrically designed, with an avenue 115 feet wide and 20-foot sidewalks 
running north and south and a similar avenue running east and west. At the 
intersections of the avenues a square was laid out for the courthouse, and it 
became necessary to make a campaign through the parish to have the new 
town selected as the parish-seat. It was an up-hill fight. Crowley was still 
almost entirely on paper, and there were several towns with a few hundred 
inhabitants, some of them boasting a history dating back a century. But in 
1888 Crowley won out by sixteen votes, and became the parish-seat. The 
Duson brothers had to work against overwhelming odds from the very outset, 
but their indomitable will and perseverance overcame all obstacles. They 
did not even have the satisfaction of naming their new creation. There had 
been a switch just below the proposed townsite which was known as Crow- 
ley’s Switch, having derived its name from that of the superintendent of the 
railroad, who had charge of that division of the Southern Pacific. The resi- 
dents of Rayne and other towns, in visiting the site of the new town, always 
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referred to it as Crowley's Switch, and the name held so that Messrs. Duson 
and their associates concluded that it would be futile to attempt to change 
it. So when the houses began to go up and the new town assumed shape and 


became incorporated it was given the name of Crowley. The unwitting god 
father of the new town, by the way, was a resident of Lake Charles, a large 
town further west, and served several terms as mayor of that place. His full 
name, or rather the only name by which he was known in that section, was 
“Pat Crowley.” Among the essentials of every town on a railroad line are 
a station and a telegraph office. 
superintendent, and told how in the course of a few months a large and flour 


Messrs. Duson interviewed the division 


ishing town would be on the site of Crowley, and asked that a railroad 
station be built there. He could not see it, and referred the promoter to a 
higher authority. He went along the line of all the officials, but they could 
not imagine that a piece of waste prairie land could be transformed into a 
town by the efforts of one man and his lieutenants, and declined to build the 
station or have the trains stop there. After the expenditure of considerable 
energy, and by the exercise of unrelenting persistence, the railroad company 
was finally induced to allow the promoters, at their own expense, to move an 
old frame station-house from a little station a few miles west, and gave orders, 
rather unwillingly, that trains should stop there. Then there was the tele 
graph company to be reckoned with. They were obdurate, and for three 
months Duson Brothers were obliged to pay the salary of the lone telegraph 
operator and station agent, besides paying the Western Union Company 
$100 for running a wire into the town. 

After these preliminaries had been settled the promoters could then devote 
their attention to building up the town. To accomplish this it was necessary 
to create a raison d'etre for the town by filling the surrounding country with 
farmers. To the average resident of that part of the State that seemed an 
impossibility. They had lived there all their lives and their fathers before 
them, and what could a farmer want with lands that were only fit for grazing 
purposes, and not very well adapted to that, even? There were hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land, but it had been cultivated only along the banks 
of the streams. The rest were useless, because of the impossibility of water- 
ing it. They knew that the fertile lands along the streams were admirably 
suited to the cultivation of rice, for had they not for the past 100 years been 
cultivating enough for their own needs? But all the land along the streams 
was taken up. and the newcomers would have to go to the prairie wastes, 
where they would starve. Shortly after the Civil War a colony of Germans 
settled in the southwestern part of St. Landry parish, forming what is known 
today as German Settlement. Like the natives, they undertook the cultiva- 
tion of rice. They were not content with utilizing the small strip of land 
along the bayou; they needed more land. With the thrift and industry char- 
acteristic of the race, they took up the prairie lands, and devised a plan to 
store up water for their crops. Rice is a plant that requires a vast amount of 
water, and to supply this the thrifty Germans built levees around the elevated 
portions of their land and planted their rice in the lowlands The rainfall 
accumulated in these reservoirs, and when water was needed for the crop, 
the field, which had also been leveed, was flooded. Their methods of raising 
and harvesting the crop were very primitive. The rice was cut with sickles, 
dried in small stacks, threshed with flails, and the rice separated from the 
chaff by pouring from one vessel into another, with the wind as the sepa- 
rator. When there was no wind, work was suspended until Providence sent 
them one. 
named Fabacher. and his oldest son is now one of the wealthiest men in 
The rice was sewed in small 


The first man to send any rice to market from this section was 


New Orleans. That was twenty-two years ago. 
sacks and hauled across country in carts to Opelousas, and thence shipped to 
New Orleans to be milled. While some of the natives followed the example 
of the thrifty Germans, the total shipments of rice were insignificant. Farm- 
ing rice for market did not begin to grow into an industry of any conse 
quence until W. W. Duson & Bro. began to bring the hardy farmers of the 
West. They enlarged upon the ideas of the Germans, introduced up-to-date 
farming methods, and soon made that whole section blossom as the rose. The 
success of the few pioneers induced others to follow, and they, in turn, dem 
instrated to those left behind that here, indeed, was an Eldorado which 
required only common sense and industry to yield up not only a comfortable 
living, but handsome profits. It was a land in which the farmer found the 
promise of a bright future. It was land that required no working after the 
All the farmer had to do was to keep water on the crop 


crop had been sown. 
It was land that 


and wait until it had ripened and was ready for harvest. 
was cultivable, every inch of it, and the farmer did not have to dig out the 
stones or hesitate to plow deep because of fear of striking rock. When the 
farmers of the West came to Acadia they brought with them their wheat 
harvesters and threshers, and when these wonderful machines were first put 
to work in the rice field the natives stood around in open-mouthed amazement, 
and some of them said they were instruments of the evil one. They could not 
conceive of modern farming methods being applied in the soggy rice field. 
The newcomers found that they would have to adapt their implements to the 
new conditions: but they possessed the spirit of the pioneers of old, indom- 
itable will and tireless energy, and eventually they triumphed over natural 
obstacles that at first seemed insurmountable. Go into an Acadian rice tield 
today, and then let your imagination conjure ap the picture that that same 
field would have presented fifteen years ago. It is almost incredible, for the 
one represents a revolution in methods that date back to the time of Moses. 
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It is as strong a contrast between the ancient and modern as could well be 
imagined. Today one harvesting machine, as it moves majestically through 
the undulating sea of golden rice, the rhythmic music of its mechanism float- 
ing on the summer air, operated by one man and tive mules, does in one day 
what formerly took a whole family and hired help to do in a season. And 
then in place of the ancient flail, the thresher, having made a contract with 
the farmer to thresh his crop at a stated period, comes around, and in a week 
or more, according to the size of the crop, it is all threshed and sacked and 
ready to market. The wealthy farmers all own their own threshing machines 
now, but for the small farmer there are contractors who thresh the crop at 
the rate of ten cents per sack of a little less than 200 pounds. 

With the rush of new settlers it soon became evident that even the improved 
method of storing up rainfall would not meet the needs of the large number 
of farmers, and a more certain and regular method of irrigation would have 
to be devised. Heretofore Providence was still an important factor in making 
acrop. If there was a particularly dry season, the rice crop was in danger of 
being ruined. Some system had to be devised whereby the farmers would 
not have to depend on the kindness of Providence for their crops. -The first 
attempt to irrigate the land by means of pumps and canals was made in 1890 
by C. C. Duson about two and one-half miles from Crowley. It resulted in 
failure, because the vacuum pumps would not work. The water was too 
warm. Fortunately for the farmers, the next two years were very wet years, 
and “Providence rice” was very successful and the need for irrigation was not 
so apparent. Then came a drought, and man’s ingenuity had to be invoked 
to supply the omission of nature. The first successful pumping plant and 
canal system was put in operation during the season of 1894 with Ivens 
pumps, and the result of its operation was a wonderful impetus to the rice 
industry It convinced the farmers that they could raise a crop under any 
and all conditions, that they were no longer dependent on Providence, that 
certainty had taken the place of uncertainty, that when they sowed their 
field in the late spring they could count with almost absolute precision on the 
proceeds of the crop they would harvest in the early fall. It marked a new 
epoch in agriculture, and its importance has not been appreciated by the 
people at large 

Chis pioneer canal was built by the Dusons to irrigate their farm, two and 
one-half miles northwest of Crowley, and it was subsequently sold to the 
Abbott brothers, who built a mile and one-half extension and watered their 
own lands. Every year thereafter it was extended and the capacity of the 
pumping station increased to meet the increasing demand for water. The 
first year there was one 16-inch Ivens pump with a 125-horse-power engine, 
with a capacity of 15.000 gallons per minute. The capacity of this plant is 
now 6GO.000 gallons per minute, furnished by four 18-inch pumps, supplied by 
n 450-horse-power Corliss engine and two 125-horse-power Chandler & Taylor 
engines 

From this small beginning there have grown 200 miles of main canals and 
about 1000 miles of latemils, which water nearly 150,000 acres of land. These 
canals represent a capital of nearly $2,000,000, and are like the blood-vessels of 
a human bods The life-giving fluid courses through them to fertile fields 
and vegetation blossoms at its magic touch. Each acre of rice requires about 
13,000 gallons of water every twenty-four hours, so the undertaking to supply 
in entire section is not a small one. The longest of the main canals is twenty 
miles, and besides watering over 5000 acres of land for its owner, supplies 
over 100 other farms, comprising 15,000 acres additional. 

The pumping stations for the canals are located at the sources of supply—a 
river or bayou. The natural slope of the land towards the water necessitates 
the building of a wooden flume from ten to twenty feet above the ground, and 
this extends sometimes for a distance of half a mile until level ground is 
reached. Then begin the canals proper. The canals are simply enclosures, 
made with levees of earth from four to six feet high. The bottom of the canal 
is, of course, level with the ground. The main canals vary in width from 100 
to twenty feet, and at intervals the laterals extend into the rice fields. The 
laterals vary in width from five to twenty feet. The rice field is enclosed in 
small levees to retain the water, and when the rice is a few inches above 
ground the inlet is opened and the tield flooded. It is covered to a depth of 
several inches, and the water remains on it until just before harvesting time, 
when the levees are cut and the water drained off. The ground is then 
allowed to dry, so that the harvesting machines can be operated. 

The farmers make their contracts with the canal company in the spring 
for the supply of water. The invariable toll is one-fifth of the crop produced. 
The canal companies know they have a certainty on the crop, and can afford 
to take their pay on this basis. It is not only profitable to the canal-owners, 
but to the farmers as well. He is practically given a guarantee that he will 


make the entire crop which he plants. All elements of uncertainty are 
removed No matter how dry the senson, he knows that his field will be con- 
tinually flooded. The seasons vary. When there is a very dry summer it is 


necessary to pump more water, and the expense falls upon the irrigating com- 
panies, When the season is wet they reap the benefit of the lessened expense. 
or instance, the season of 1900 was a very wet one, and the pumping stations 
were worked only about thirty davs of twelve hours each during the entire 
summer while the crop was growing rhe season of 1901 was a very dry one, 
ind some of the plants worked night and day for 90 to 120 days of twenty-four 
hours lhe toll was the same—one-fifth of the crop 

The net profit to the farmer varies from S40 to 860 per acre, and there are 
some cases where it has run to S75 These, of course, are not very common. 
But contrast $40 an acre profit with the protit of the best wheat farmers, and 
note the difference. And that is looking at it from a purely tinancial point of 
view. Then consider that the rice farmer has only to work his ground once, 
sow his crop in the late spring or early summer, then wait until it is ready to 
If he is 


harvest. He has practically nothing to do six months in the year. 


industrious he ean use his land twice, and the change of crop, instead of 
impoverishing the land, will improve it, if anything lertilizers are an 
unknown quantity in this section. 


Che farmer is always sure of a market for his crop. because the use of rice 


is steadily increasing all over the country. Aside from the ever-increasing 
domestic demand for the higher qualities, the islands of Porto Rico and Cuba 
are large consumers, and the former within the last two or three years has 
been taking all of the poorer grades of Louisiana rice. 

Until eight years ago the farmers of Acadia parish had to depend on the 
New Orleans market for the sale of their product. They found it profitable 
until they raised two or three enormous crops in succession and there was a 
combination of New Orleans millers effected. The consequence was a drop in 
the price of rough rice, which shook the rice farmers up considerably. hey 
concluded that their only salvation was to mill their own rice, and they stood 
not upon the order of their doing it, but went about it with their characteristic 
energy. They built one mill in Crowley. It proved a wonderful success, aided 
in a measure by the restoration of normal conditions in the matter of supply 
and demand. Then other mills followed, until now there are eight mo lerp 
rice mills in the town, and a dozen, largely owned by Crowley people, in sur- 
rounding towns, which vow mill the greater proportion of the crop of Sv uth- 
western Louisiana rice. These mills have done away with the middle: en, 
They deal direct with their own brokers in every city in the country, and have 
no trouble in disposing of their product. The mills work independent! of 
each other. The rough «ice is brought to the mili warehouse by the farmer 
in sacks varying in weight from 150 to 200 pounds, according to the qu: lity 
of rice. The country mill operates on the toll system, charging forty cents per 
barrel for milling, then sells the clean rice for account of the farmer. The 
expert can pretty well determine what the finished product will be in qu: lity 
and amount when the rough rice is brought to the mill. The mill gets from 
the 162 pounds of rough rice 100 pounds of clean rice, twenty pounds of cliaff, 
dirt, waste, ete., thirty-five pounds of rice bran and five pounds of rice polish. 
The hulls or chaff are burned under the boilers. The bran is sold for c:ttle 
food, and the rice polish is exported, mostly to Germany, where it is use] in 
making articles in imitation ivory. The polish is the fine white powder resi lue 
from the final polishing of the cleaned rice. 

The eight rice mills of Crowley now have a daily 24-hour capacity of a! out 
10,000 barrels of clean rice. Each mill has its own warehouse, and besi.les, 
there are four independent warehouses, one of which has a capacity of 80.000 
sacks. 

The total rice crop of Southwestern Louisiana is figured at 2,000,000 barrels 
this year. Of this amount Crowley received over 1,000,000. And fifteen years 
ago there was not even a house to mark the site of the future town. Its growth 
and development sounds like a tale from the Arabian Nights. But there is 
this difference: It is permanent and continuous. There is nothing of the 
Western boom town about Crowley, except that it was built out of nothing. 
The tributary farming industry had to be created to make business for the 
town, and then they both flourished in unison, each contributing to the jros- 
perity of the other, until now they stand upon a solid foundation, have cay ital, 
industry and enterprise in abundance, and are independent. Most of the iand 
where Crowley now stands was bought by Mr. Duson and his associates for 
a dollar an acre. The other day a lot on the main business street 50x100 | cet 
was sold for $10,000, One of the gentlemen now associated with Mr. Duson, 
but who came from the great Northwest ten years ago, bought 100 acres of 
land from him near the northern limit of the city for $6 per acre. Two years 
ago Mr. Duson bought it back from him at $60 per acre, and recently refused 
$100 an acre for it. That, in brief, is the story of the appreciation of lind 
values in that section as the result of the rice development and the growt): of 
Crowley. There is still a quantity of good land to be had for from $25 to 850 
per acre, but there is none in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

The first store opened in Crowley was run by J. Frankel, who had been con- 
ducting a modest business in Opelousas. He had faith in the Dusons and 
their policy, and built himself a littke wooden structure, one of the first half- 
dozen buildings erected on the site of the town. He was also the first post- 
master, and the postoffice was a starch box placed on the end of his counter. 
Today Mr. Frankel is president of one of the banks, is interested in several 
irrigation companies, owns considerable real estate, and is reputed to be 
worth $250,000. The president of another bank, who is now among the 
wealthy citizens of the place, came to Crowley ten years ago a_ barefooted 
youth from Mississippi, and worked for awhile as a clerk in a store. Every 
dollar of his money is the result of his own industry and the opportunities of 
that section. Another resident of Crowley, who is said to be worth $500,000, 
came to Crowley in its infancy with a pack on his back peddling notions. 
There are dozens of other instances not quite so pronounced which go to show 
how thrift and industry have turned into gold the opportunities of nature. 
These men have made a city in the wilderness. All of their interests are tied 
up in its future, and they will not let it stop in its path of progress. 

Crowley had by the census of 1900 4300 inhabitants. The town council last 
summer had a special census taken, and it showed a population of 5810. This 
shows an actual gain of 1500 in one year. It has everything that could be 
expected of a town of that size. The streets are all well laid out and sprinkled 
in dry weather. The main avenues, running north and south and east «nd 
west, intersecting each other at the courthouse square, are 115 feet wide, 
with 20-foot sidewalks. All the streets running north and south are avenues 
eighty feet wide, while the streets running east and west are sixty feet wide. 
Parkerson avenue is the main business street, and while the eastern portion 
of Hutchinson avenue boasts many fine residences, they are not confined to 
that avenue. There are many dwellings which cost, exclusive of the ground. 
$8000 to $10,000, and one residence just completed, occupying an entire square 
of ground, cost $20,000. Frame buildings are rapidly giving way to modern 
brick structures with ornamental fronts, and it is hoped that before another 
year passes every frame building will have disappeared There are now 4 
dozen blocks of brick buildings, and construction is in progress in several 
blocks. Business has to go on just the same, so the owners of the frame build 
ings are allowed to move them out into the wide street and carry on their 
business while the brick building is going up. Then the old one is demolislied 
and sold for firewood. The courthouse is rather out of date, although only 
fourteen years old, and built at the expense of the promoters of the town. 
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The police jury of the parish has recently appropriated $75,000 for a new one, 
and. occupying such an admirable site, it will add considerably to the attrac- 
tiveness of the town. There is an opera-house which cost $30,000, as fine as 
any in the State outside of the city of New Orleans. 
Courthouse Square stands the city hall and public market, an ornate brick 
Farther out on Parkerson avenue is the high- 


On a corner opposite 


structure, which cost $25,000. 
| building, an up-to-date brick structure, which cost $25,000, and which 
Besides the 


scli 
has 2 heating and ventilating apparatus which cost $5000 more. 
ward public school, which has four grades, there are several private schools. 
It is the intention of the town corporation to petition the next legislature to 
set them apart as a separate school district, as is the case in New Orleans and 
Shreveport, so that all the school tax raised in the town will go to the town, 
When that 


is done a complete public-school system will be installed commensurate with 


and not be distributed throughout the parish, as is now the case. 


The town owns its own electric-light plant and water- 
There are churches of all 
There 


the needs of the place. 
works system, and they ave both free from debt. 
the principal denominations, some of them quite handsome and costly. 
are three banks, each occupying its own building. and one of them has now in 
process of construction a fine brick structure. Each has a capital of $50,000, 
entirely held by loeal people. The last statements issued by these banks 
showed that they had aggregate deposits of $418,978.05, with a 
This is better evidence of the pros- 





rregate sur- 
plus and undivided profits of 866,796.92. 
One of these banks is only a year old, yet it 
Another unfailing 


perity there than anything else. 
musiers nearly $10,000 in surplus and undivided profits. 
sign of the up-to-date quality of the citizens of Crowley is the successful 
operation of two daily newspapers. two weeklies and a monthly. One of these 
little papers, the Signal, has a circulation, extending far beyond the confines 
of Acadia parish, greater than any State paper outside of New Orleans or 
While the dirt streets are well kept and afford good driving even 
worst weather, 2 movement is already on foot to pave the principal 


Shreveport. 
in the 
thoroughfare, and the pavement of other streets will follow. There is also 
talk of putting in an underground drainage and sewerage system, and that 
will in all likelihood be the next improvement undertaken. 


thing lacking in Crowley at the present time, and which makes its progress 


There is only one 
appear stunted to the stranger. That is a hotel commensurate with the needs 


and importance of the town. There are half a dozen small rookeries, and 


they are crowded all the time. Here is an excellent opportunity for the 
investment of $75,000 or $100,000, and if any moneyed men went into the 
project they would find the citizens of Crowley ready and willing to contribute 
their share to the enterprise, besides taking stock. 

Apropos of this reference to opportunities. there is a splendid opportunity 
for investment in a paper mill here. It could get its raw material for little or 


nothing. and the only capital required would be for the construction and 


equipment of the plant. There are hundreds of thousands of tons of rice 
straw grown on these farms every year, and the problem of disposing of it is 
a Worry to the farmers. Most of them burn it. It has been demonstrated 
that rice straw is admirably adapted to the making of paper, and an inde- 
pendent mill located in Crowley could make the paper trust feels its existence. 

The location of the eight rice mills in Crowley is in accordance with the 
systematic plan governing everything about this model little town. They are 
all on the south side of the Southern Pacific Railroad track, located sufficiently 
far apart to prevent the danger of communicating fire from one to the other, 
yet they stand in line like a Brobdignagian Guard, their towering heights and 
smoking chimneys piercing the clear blue sky 100 feet above the seeming 
Lilliputian buildings around them. There is every safeguard against fire. 
Besides having each mill equipped with its own apparatus, some of them hav- 
ing the automatic sprinkling system, there is an immense water main running 
the entire length of the tract occupied by the mills, and it is tapped at each 
mill. There is a pressure in this main which will suffice to send the water 
almost to the top of the tallest of the miils. 

The discovery of fuel oil at Beaumont relieves the manufacturer of a heavy 
expense in that section. The irrigation pumps all use oil, and they find it 
cheaper and better than wood, which they got for the cost of the cutting and 
hauling. The bright prospect for the early development of oil fields in the 
immediate vicinity of Crowley gives promise of still greater advantages. 
There are lands within twelve miles of Crowley (the Prairie Mamou fields) 
Which have shown indications of oil pressure as great as that on Spindle Top, 
and which oil experts have pronounced greater and better than the Texas 


fields. 


Most of these lands are owned in Crowley, so that when the gushers 


are actually brought in, Crowley will be the central point of operations, 
because it is the largest town within a radius of fifty miles. 

Twenty-five thousand Northern and Western people have been brought into 
Southwest Louisiana within the past fifteen years, and the annual immigra- 
tion is increasing. There have been few, if any. failures among those who 
have come, and the stories of their prosperity have been heralded far and 
Wid It is confidently predicted that within the next two or three years there 
Will not be an acre of land available within twenty miles of Crowley. At the 
present time there is comparatively little, and none in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. , 


could but and take a “Beautiful 


a graphic picture of the strenuous life could be drawn on the 


Longfellow 
Aca lie,” 


background of his forest primeval, where fifty years ago he saw only the 


return glimpse of his 


what 


beauties of nature and languid love under the blue skies of an eternal Indian 


Wwe 7A SHite~ 
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A Strong Trust and Guarantee Company 
The Title Guarantee & Trust Co, of At 
lanta, Ga., was originally organized as a 
banking company in 1889 with a capital 
stock of $300,000. It transacted the busi 
ness of a bank of deposit for a number ot 
years. In 1899 it withdrew from the 
banking business and commenced actively 
the business of a trust company, also or 

ganizing a title department. 

In preparing for the title business it had 
made complete abstracts of all instru 
ments affecting title to real estate in At 
lanta and Fulton county, which have been 
arranged according to the locality system 
A number of the public record books have 
been lost, but copies had previously been 
made by a private company, and these 
copies have recently been purchased by 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., so that 
it now possesses the only complete copies of 
title, 


copies are not accessible to the general 


instruments affecting such which 


public. This department of the company 
is under the direct management of Mr. 
Felix Camp, a lawyer of ability and long 
practice, with years of experience in the 
specialty of examining and passing upon 
title to real estate. He has under him an 
ample corps of assistants trained in the 
business, and including several other law- 
yers with special knowledge of and expe- 
The 


enjoys a 


rience in the law of real estate. 


company in this department 
practical monopoly of the real-estate title 
business of Atlanta and Fulton county. 
The company also conducts a real-estate 
mortgage-loan department, negotiating 
mortgage loans on approved real-estate se 
curity. This department has been con 
ducted for a number of years with such 
signal success that no investor in one of 
these mortgages has lost a single doilar, 
though of the mortgages negotiated by it 
there are now outstanding upwards of 
$3,000,000, It has also constructed a safe 
deposit vault recognized as one of the 
safest and strongest in the South, abso 
lutely fireproof and as nearly burglar- 
proof as money and skill can make it. 
The company transacts a regular trust- 
company business, acting as trustee, trans- 
fer and fiscal agent for corporations and 
as trustee, administrator and executor for 
individuals and estates. Its capital is 
$500,000, and in addition to this, under its 
charter the stockholders are liable to 
creditors in a like amount, making a total 
responsibility to its patrons of $1,000,000, 
besides surplus and undivided profits of 
$60,000 at present. The responsibility and 
protection thus afforded is larger than any 
Richmond. It 
also possesses the very best connections in 
New York, Boston and the East, end its 
facilities for the transaction of a trust 


trust company south of 


business are unequaled in the South, It 
has been connected with a number of or 
ganizations ind reorganizations of magni 
tude. Among the most recent ones may 
he mentioned the organization and finan 
cing of the Tipton, Thomasville & Gulf 
Railway Co., the Union Lumber Co., the 
Birmingham Light & 
Co., the Athens Electric Railway Co., the 
Electric Light Co., the Atlanta 
Rapid Transit Co., the Empire Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
consolidation and 


Railway, Power 


Georgia 


and is now engaged in the 
financing of all the 
and electric-light 
Its officers 


street-railway proper- 
ties of Atlanta and vicinity. 
and directors are well known in financial 
circles and deserve and enjoy the entire 
confidence of the public. 

H. M. 


Arkwright, 


The officers of the company are: 
Atkinson, president: P. S. 
vice-president; T. C, Erwin, second vice 
Felix 


Clem 


president: S. J. Bradley, cashier: 
Camp, manager title department: 
Gazzam, manager real-estate department; 
directors, H, M. Atkinson, W. H. Inman, 
P. S. Arkwright. Morris Brandon, F. C 


Block, T. B. Paine, T. C. Erwin. 
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SOUTHERN PINES’ PLEASURES. 


Delights of the New Resort in North 
Carolina. 

Among the enterprises of the South 
well worthy of note is the establishment 
of a new resort at Southern Vines, N. C. 
It was the genius of a native North Caro 
linian, Mr. J, T. 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, that orig 


Patrick, chief industrial 


inated the project, and where a few years 
ago there stood a pine forest in its virgin, 
uncultivated state, today a thriving vil- 
lage stands. Originally designated as a 
health resort where invalids might go, to- 
day it is better described as a pleasure 
resort, and thousands find their way to 


Southern Pines every year. The mild, 





that 


beautiful climate is so attractive 


those who go for pleasure are delighted, 
while those who go for health are bene 
fited so quickly and the balm-laden air is 
that both 


classes erect cottages and make Southern 


so beneficial many of these 
Pines their permanent residence, 

A thriving, pretty little village of 1000 
inhabitants is the result of all this work 
The largest hotel 
Woods Inn, a 


under the ‘management of Mr 


at this place is Piney 
most charming, homelike 
hostelry 
Charles St. John, Every year it is filled 
to overflowing, and the guests are un 
stinted in their praises of the manage 
ment of this up-to-date winter resort. It 
is a good place to go to, and those of om 
recreation 


readers in need of rest and 


should write for booklet. 





Splendid Advantages Offered by This 
Prosperous and Rapidly Grow- 
ing Kentucky City. 

Paducah is located in the heart of the 
great Ohio-Mississippi valley, right in the 
center of the greatest domestic market in 
America, and with special advantages for 
reaching the Southern, Texas and South 
Paducah has four 


western markets, 


great navigable rivers. These rivers, the 
Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee and Missis 
sippi, regulate railroad charges and give 
our city the lowest transportation charges 
possible. 

Paducah has great natural resources in 
the way of raw timber, and especially the 
desirable hardwoods, No better place ean 
be found for furniture and kindred fac 
The 


iron district is on the eve of 


tories and dimension stock factories. 
Padueah 
development, and advan 


great special 


tages exist here for the manufacture of 
pig-iron, steel, wire and nails, stoves, ete 
We especially desire corresponds nee with 
parties contemplating the location of fac 
tories in these lines, 

We want a wagon factory and a buggy 
factory. The timber is here, and our fa- 


cilities for distribution are such that 
wagons and buggies can be made here and 
laid down at the desired markets at the 
very minimum cost. We have two very 


snecessful textile plants, but have the 
labor for more. 

The finest clays for tableware and the 
finest glass sand is found near Padueah, 
and can be put here at a very low cost. 
Address the Paducah Commercial Asso 


ciation. 
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John H. 
A TEXAN 


Kirby: 


WORKING FOR TEXAS 








‘The opportunities presented to capable gave young Kirby access to his law 
men in Texas are so numerous and varied library, and he read at nights and when 
as to make enumeration a difficult task ever at leisure in the daytime. Through 


bean 


Nuture 


this State, 


has especially generous to 


which is so large in area as to 


embrace among its resources every prod 


uct of the temperate zone 


The people of Texas are proud of their 
State, proud of its history, proud of its 
citizenship, but prouder than all else th ss 


it has been and is the home by birth or 


idoption of its great 


percentage of suc 


cessful, self-made men. 


Texas has grown with marvelous rapid 


ity, and with this advance have come op 


portunities beyond the end of counting, 


but in every instance Texas had the men 
who were equal to the oOcecusion 

The past in Texas has made a grand 
record, but the best times this State ever 
saw ure the present, while the future is 
so rich with certainty as to make other 


sections of the world tame, uninteresting 


ahd unimviting 


the aid of 


of LSS2, ISS and ISS4 
Lelia 


ISS, and became a 


Mr. C 


the Texas Senate 


oper he 


during the 


Woodville, 


member of the 


Stew 


Wood 
ile bar in ISS5, Col. R 
itor of the Houston Post, tells the fol 


illustrate the 


while at the 


“Some years ago, 








Every acre in Texas is worth more to 
than it was last year mel will be 
worth more next year than iti Phe 
great Lone Star State is today the cyno 
ure of capitalists and homesceker like 
ined to the itive, cupabl elf-relianut 
young men of America the other 
field so full of promise as Texa Phe 
dolent, eusy-coing, go-as-you-please fel 
lows had better stay at leone for they 
re moving to the tune of lively quick 
step down in Texas; soft places for drones 
ind idler " stored awa in the pawn 
hop and the last twenty vears have 
yrown reen country be nto 
great big men 
Il! I ‘ of their careet nel clemon 
trat their possibilitic n tl oung 
giant among the sisterhood of State $ 
John TL. Kirby of Hloustor his mest 
t ed about of all Texan l nt rut 
little past fort ole ur Lk s 
! »ona Tyler u Texas) f 1 No 
vember 16. 1800 The « vw n 
iw | dtl \ 1 re ( 
tion in which this baby g 4 
| sturdy beoyvh | t! \ re rf 
seven child i ( d ! ! FL 
promising 
It useless to go | hovh ! 
n Which he learned to wor 1 th to Joun 
re At nineteen he got ay I hool 
Brery ex dollar bought a book, and Capitol, I was approached by friend 
} » ¢ ntry school ten And WI vas a candidate for legislative posi 
h ves « md teacher He saved } nd who selicited my aid Durin 
m earnings. bought more bo e course of conversation we discussed 
el wed with other " i ey " h competitors in the race ind after go 
he wuld lav his h il \! ver the merits, and possibly the ce 
in tl ix collect ottie ne thie ! s, of those gentlemen, we both con 
n y he } ows : . hye d ourselves that on friend stood a 
; } . teal } F — 1 chame f elect As we we 
him to attend the & baw I it to separate T asked my friend if le 
‘ it Ceo oa lex . | other opponent ‘No siiel tie 
he ! met tl pe had I ! s oung rw from East Tex 
ly " , ' j » Wt lve e, but he don't mount to any 
to Churehe Ad acl a wer thing ‘Who is he I inquired ‘Oh, 
It was the , lt] he ) Well, he’s a piney-v ds scrub from over 
imp except that tl , it Woodvill 1 Wirby.” was th 
lowt | citizenship w ss vel When the votes were counted 
ind he “piney-woods serub’ had more than all 
rl influences that surt nded yo ret f his op s I] had got 
Kirt } the best. His f there And this same young man has 
nd mot! who still 1 e their ho en getting there ever since He a 
n I'vler county farm. were of that sort ‘ red the habit early in life, and it has 
which a son can look up to with price stuck to him 
matter to what height he may elimb Becoming engaged it 1 land case 
Hon, S. Bronson Cooper, then Stat brought Mr. Kirby in touch with some 
St to but 1 for seve terms It lists i this marked the 
rr ese! g the Reaumont district in the ! g-poi in his very successful 
House of Re utatives at Washington, career 


secured an office 
SeSSLONS 
Ile married Miss 
lexas, in 
M. Johnston, 


character of the 


State 





interested 
1SS6 


Throvgh this connection he 


Boston investors and organized in 


Land & Lumber 
the 


the Texas & Louisiana 


Co., of which he assumed manage- 


ment. The purpose of this company was 


to manufacture timber and to purchase 


and sell timber lands, 
Following this was the organization of 


the Texas Pine Land Association, of 


which Mr. Kirby became general manager. 
At the 


grown to such large proportions and were 


age of thirty his interests had 
so varied that he found it advisable, and, 
in fact, necessary, to make his headquar- 
ters in LHlouston. 


From that date to the present his career 


has been much the most interesting in 
Texas, and when the reader remembers 
that it covers some of the bluest times 
the United States ever experienced, he 


cannot but admire the courage of the 


KIRBY, 


never faltered, never flinched, 
added to 


in who 


In his 


t constantly holdings of 


lands. During this time he built the 


pritie 


(sulf, Beaumout & Kansas City Railroad, 


snown locally as the Kirby road, which 


covers the richest and best long-leaf yel- 
This 


Atchison, To 


low-pine timber belt in the world. 
part of the 
peka & Santa FF 


is sold at a 


oud is now a 

Railway system, and it 
handsome profit to Mr, 
His 


tinder difficulties, and his career has 


INirby and his associates success 


cune 
heen compared to that of Hon. Tom John 


son, Cleveland's famous mayor. The men 


ire alike in many respects. 

John H. Kirby is true to his friends, 
and his friends have been true to him. 
His Eastern associates had confidence in 


him and his enterprises, and they stood by 


him to a man, meeting all payments and 


necepting additional holdings as he bought 


them, for he never sold pine lands once 


aequired 


The man had a purpose, It was to be- 
come the owner of the best pine lands of 
America, These lands are worth from 


five to twenty times more than he paid for 


them, and he and his associates hold this 
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great asset today as the foundation upoy 
which the Kirby Lumber Co, is to b -com, 


one of the most substantial and suce ossfy 
commercial organization in this cour try, 

Bear in mind the time. Do you rm men 
ber how things looked from 1893 to L896) 
Wh). you 
Ther was 
Thousands of peop) + had 
the 


Were you in business then? 
couldn't give lumber away. 
no use for it, 


concluded that world had too man; 


and it would be years befo) 
There 


idly at the ports, and the shi; cards 


houses, 


more would be built. were ships 
lying 
were empty. Pine lands were not vor 
taxes; but Kirby kept on buying; | tying 
when they thought they had him oke 
buying when the banks were refus og ty 
lend money on government bonds; | tying 


the old 


watching and waiting like a cat w. ‘che 


when railroad systems wer 
a mouse to gobble up John H. Wirt and 
his railroad and timber lands. But ome 
how or other they could never sw llow 
the dose. 


A hewspaper correspondent wou 


a tip at Galveston from a railroa =a 
thority that one railroad magnet ha: con 
trol of Kirby's interest. The ne we 
would hear about this would be dis 


patch under a New York date line. ‘rob- 


ably something would originate in Be -ton 


then it would come Houston's turn: the 
an Austin correspondent would t 
turn at it; in fact, the whole ultr: con- 


had 
minds that Kirby could not win out 


servative clement made up — heir 


and 


among men who were considered «00 


judges of the value of properties, ‘| -xas 
pine lands were iet loose at from >> to 
$8 per acre, and while they all had | irl 
broke, it would turn out that Kirb) got 
that land. 

If there is any one thing more tha: an- 
this man owes his vreat 


other to which 


success beyond his genius as an 0) sab- 


izer, it is the frank, straightforward and 
truthful way im which he presents all ‘nat- 
ters in which he has an interest. 

Mr. Kirby 


substantial 


is today the executive ‘ead 
of many enterprises. he 


mention of a few must suffice. Tle is 
president of the Planters and Mecha ies 
National 
the First National Bank of Austin, presi 
Oil Co., witl 


fully-equipped 


Sunk of Llouston, preside 0 


dent of the Southwestern 


refinery at Hlouston and 


stations at all important points in the 
Southwest. 
He is president of the Kirby Lund 


Co, of Tlouston, with $10,000,000 capital, 
the this 
annual capacity of 400,000,000 feet, ik 


and mills of company have a 
ing the Kirby Lumber Co, the largest sil 
gle producer of long-leaf yellow pine in th 
world. This company is his chief pride, 
ond a full-page advertisement of it ap 
pears in this issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record. 

Probably the greatest compliment ev« 
paid a citizen of this country was thi 
great industrial banquet tendered to Mr 
John H. Kirby by the Houstol 
and the State of Texas at the Rice Hotel. 
llouston, November 12, 111 
The the return of Mr 


Kirby from New York, where he had su 


city of 


Tuesday, 
occasion was 
Lumber Co 

The « 


was to celebrate the industrial awake! 


cessfully financed the Kirby 


with a capital of $10,000,000, 


' 


in Texas, and probably no occasion in 
history of the South or the country 8 


been given so much attention by the prvss 


The Southern Industrial and Lumber 


view of Houston issued a 36-page sup 
ment, every line of which was devotes 
this Among ‘/i 


a report of banquet. 


speakers from a distance were Mr, Jolin 
Ek. Williams, editor Lumber Trade J: 
New Mr. Richard H. ! 1 
mouds, editor Manufacturers’ Record, 
Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, edi‘! 
American Lumberman, Chicago: Hon. 


nal, Orleans; 
saltimore; 


A. Fellows, ex-mayor Topeka, Kan.; \r. 
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Jas. A. Davis, industrial commissioner 
Sani: Fe system, Chicago; Mr. W. E. 
Bars, editor St. Louis Lumberman, St. 
Lou In addition to these, there were 
resp uses from some of the best-known 
men u Texas. There were between 300 
and 400 of the prominent citizens of 
Tex s, Louisiana and other States around 
this anquet board, and whatever honors 
ma) »e conferred upon Mr, Kirby in the 
pril!. (nt career that is mapped out for 
hin there will be no occasion which he 
wil) emember with greater happiness and 
sati ‘action than this unparalleled and un- 
equ led banquet, which came as a sur 


pris party and was arranged in every de- 
tail without his having any knowledge of 
it til the morning preceding the ban- 
qui 

V\ ‘thin the past few weeks Hon. Joseph 
DP. sayers, governor of Texas, has ap- 
poi: ‘ed about sixty of the most enterpris- 
ing and progressive citizens of Texas as 


cou ‘nissioners to take charge of an ex- 


hib'. of the resources and products of the 
Le Star State at the Louisiana Pur- 
ch: Centennial Exposition, to be given 


1903. This commission 


chosen Mr. John H. Kirby as presi- 


at “t. Louis in 


dent, and out of all the numerous public 
honors which have been offered him dur- 
ing the last few years this is the only 


one he has accepted, and it is the belief 


with the people who know him best that, 
in counection with other active spirits who 
will co-operate with him, Texas will be 


wel! represented at St. Louis. 

lis live interest in all that pertains to 
the development of Texas has been fre- 
quently shown in his many acts for the 


State and for individuals, the spirit of 


which is revealed all through the follow- 
ing pen picture of him: 

“John H. Kirby is, first of all, a pro- 
nounced individuality, a forceful person- 
ality and most intensely a character. 

“Original in thought, careful in plan, he 
lays a foundation upon which to carry a 
project to a successful issue, and his dash 
and daring in execution, which have been 
so much commented upon and in some in- 
hervous 


stunces adversely criticised by 


conservatives, is only shown after his 


guns are placed and his game sighted. 

“He is always natural; he never poses 
or plays to the grandstand. He is con- 
vineed that there is more force in a smile 
than a frown, and he would rather illus- 
trate a point through an apt story than a 
set speech, 

“He has the happy faculty of being a 


manager without becoming a boss; he 


does not lose his dignity in conferring 
with his lieutenants, although he fre- 
quently acts upon their advice. His 


workmen know him and respect him, and 
their loyalty to his interests is born of the 
factthat none are so humble as to seek his 
advice and assistance without a hearing. 

“He puts his whole heart and brain into 
a business transaction, and goes at a 
funny story with exactly the same force. 

“He is mentally and physically sound 
and healthy. He has never learned the 
meaning of jealousy, and spite is foreign 
to his nature. Beyond and above every- 
thing, he is a Texan, true and loyal to his 
nativity. Ie doesn’t know how to beg, 
and he neither courts nor deserts a fight. 
It would be 


supertluous to call him a 


leader—he was born that way. Kirby is 


like Caesar—veni, vidi, vici.” 








Texas: A Land of Promise 


WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE KirnBy LUMBER COMPANY 








The State of Texas today offers possibly 
the best field for the investment of brawn 
and capital of any State of the growing 
South. 

This statement is not based upon any 
predilection for Texas particularly from 
a sentimental point of view, but is made 
with a due and correct consideration of 
actual facts in a general comparison made 
between Texas and her sisters east and 
north, 

The phenomenal growth in population 
and values alone is sufficient justification 
for the assertion were it not made abso- 
lutely so by the wonderful resources and 
facilities for expansion existing within the 
limits of a territory whose people claim, 
with pride, to be an empire. 

Time will soon be when Texas will have 
wrested this title from the populous and 
wealthy the Atlantic 
seaboard, for although New York is the 


Eastern State on 


center of the moneyed interests and a 
gateway to all the country west, yet Texas 
will one day be the Empire State in point 
of population, agricultural development 
and enterprise. 

It is in Texas the agriculturist shall 
have full play. Texas will always be an 
agricultural State, no matter how mag- 
nificent be the future development of her 
nineral resources and the elaboration of 
manufacturing enterprises. 

This is due to a series of conditions 
maintained by extent and climate, and 
these conditions make it possible for the 
any of 
United 


abun- 


perfection 

grown in the 
them all in 
the 
settler merely a question of what he de- 


farmer to grow in 
t prime 


s 


crops 


ates, and grow 


dance. It becomes to prospective 


sires to grow. Be he agriculturist, horti- 
culturist, viticulturist, simple farmer or 
the 


scientific experimentalist, choice is 


with himself—Texas opens her glorious 


territory, and the settler is satisfied with 
the prospect, 

It seems like a stupendous proposition 
to say to the outside world ‘Texas has 


everything, is everything, and will be 


everything,” and yet ‘tis true. It is the 
only State beneath the flag of liberty that 
could safely isolate itself from the re- 
mainder of the world and subsist on its 
own production and wax fat on an abun- 
dance, 

Possessing every advantage offered by 
its sister States north, east, south and 
west, it actually contains also every ele- 
ment of human necessity, with a few trop- 
ical exceptions to prove the assertion. 
Wheat, cotton, sugar, rice, oats and corn 
produce abundantly, and, with the excep- 
tion of the first-named, which is confined 
to Northern Texas, all may be success- 
fully cultivated in the same field, to say 
the 


which form man’s daily provender, 


nothing of various other products 

The area of Texas is 265,780 square 
miles, 

Its population is 3,048,710, an increase 
of 56.4 per cent. since 1890, 

It contains 243 counties, all but four- 
teen of which have participated in the 
general increase, Harris county, in which 
is Houston, showing the greatest increase 
in numbers, with a percentage of 71.2, 
due to the rapid growth of that city. 

Of the 170,499,200 acres, less than 15,- 
000,000 are in cultivation by upwards of 
300,000 farmers. This immense area is 
larger than six Pennsylvanias, while Con- 


necticut, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
District of Columbia would not distend 
the limits of Pecos county alone. Eng- 


land, Scotland and Ireland would not half 
cover the State, which could also contain 
Italy and Switzerland without any serious 
crowding. 

Texas became a part of the Union by 


the voice of its people, who surrendered 
nothing but an honest allegiance, retain- 
ing a magnificent domain, which is des- 
tined to make the Commonwealth great 
and its people prosperous, 

Plain statistics are perhaps the most 
intelligible, and while figures may be dis- 
torted to provide for almost any condi- 
the the latest 


compilation production of 


tion, following represent 


showing the 
prime crops and farm values, with cer- 
tain comparisons which may not be con- 
sidered invidious: 
Cotton LSOO- LOOO 

309; product, 2,458,555 bales; 
187,133. For 1900-1901—Acreage, 7,040,- 
S48; 3.500.000 value, 


for Acreage, 6,642,- 


value, S92,- 
product, bales; 
$157,500,000, 

Cottonseed 
oil and by-products, $20,450,000, 

Hay, 1900—304,933 acres, 548,879 tons, 
value $3,752,377. 

Potatoes, 1900—14,789 
bushels, value SSOG6,SSS, 

Oats, 1900—744,164 
bushels, value $8,438,470, 

Wheat, 1900—1,27 
£13 bushels, value SLEPTS OSA. 

Corn, 1900—4,.553,495 acres, 81,962,210 
bushels, value $38,522,568, 

Barley, 1900—2049 acres, 50,405 bush- 
els, value $36,292. 

Rye, 1900—3917 acres, 64,630 bushels, 
value $45,502. 
1900 


Tons, 1,500,000; value in 


acres, 916,918 


acres, 28,278,252 


17 acres, 23,395,- 








Rice, 100,000 1,000,000 
barrels, value $3,500,000, 
Total acreage, 14,035,712; total value of 


products, $245,298,681, 


acres, 


Estimated acreage in fruit, vegetables, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, ete., 1,000,000; total 
value of products, $25,000,000. 

Total acreage, 15,035,712; total valua- 
tion, S270,2908,681, 

Texas leads all other States in the 
Union in number of head and total value 
of beef cattle, including all except milch 
cows. In 1900 they numbered 4,887,795, 
and were valued at $85,510,022. 

This makes Texas own one-sixth of the 
total number in the United States, worth 
one-ninth of the valuation, The estimated 


value of beef cattle marketed was 
$30,000,000. 

Mileh cows in 1900 numbered 763,175, 
$19,270.127. The 


head in 


and were valued at 


average value Texas was 


$25.25. 


per 
The average value per head in 
the United States was $31.60. 

The estimated value of milk and butter 
consumed at home and marketed was 
$18,732,338, 

The total value of all cattle in the vear 
1901 was $104,780,.149, and of their prod- 
ucts, $48,732,338. 

The total value of for 
2,418,032 head, was $11,256,020, 

There were marketed and consumed at 
home 804,508, valued at $6,838,318, 

In 1900 the sheep numbered 2,657,393 
head, valued at $5,097,469; the production 
of wool 7,972,179 


$1,195,826; mutton valued at $1,972,170; 


1901, 


swine 


pounds, valued at 
a total annual production of $3,168,005, 


Texas ranks seventh in the United 
States in point of number of sheep. 

The horses to January 1, 1901, 
bered 1,238,209 head, valued at $25,S58,- 
147, the 286,618 
head, valued at 
1,524,827, valued at $35,940,792. 

Texas leads every State in the United 
States in number of animals, but is below 


num- 


mules numbered 


$10,082,645, a 


and 
total of 


the average in value per animal, Texas 


has one-twelfth of all the horses and one- 





eighth of all the mules in the United 
States. 
Number. Value. 

COATIB. cccvcceccssvecesces $85,510,022 
MUCR COWB. oc cccccceces . 
SU rexecvshesneses cae 
PE cedecceavesssrecces f 
TE ve gttéconsisseeens 25,858,147 
PN 65:000be0cecocczedes 10,082,645 

Total 12,251,220 $157,074,430 


The total annual production, 1900, $5s,- 
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732,338, sold and consumed does not in 
clude horses and mules, 

These figures point to a very strong les 
son. ‘Texas ranks highest in uumber ot 
farm animals, producing more cattle and 
horses than any other State, i, e.: One- 
sixth of all the cattle iu the United States, 
one-eighth of all the mules, one-twelfth of 
all the horses, one-eighteenth of all the 
hogs, one-nineteenth of all the sheep, and 
one-twentieth of all the milch cows. 

The 
than 


less 


animal is 
the United 


average value per 


the value in 


States: 


average 





Texas. U.S. Highest State. 
Cattle......00. $17 86 $24 97 $33 47 
Mules.. - 018 53 56 S418 
Horses 20 SS 44 61 86 37 
__ SNe 1 40 4 40 . 
er 1 92 2 93 1 55 
Mileh cows... 25 25 31 60 40 55 


Texas is undoubtedly adapted to the 


production of farm animals, and by im 
the 


o bring 
United 
average it would add the great amount of 
more than $72,000,000 to the total value, 


proving the quality so as 


average value up to the States 


and increase the value of what is 


keted each year by $25,000,000, 


mar 


This is one-twelfth of the total wealth 


produced on the farms of the United 
States for 1900, and a magniticent show 
ing. It is nearly $100 for each man, 


woman and child in the State, while the 
average for the United States is less than 
$50 per capita, and only about one acr 
in ten in cultivation. 

Judge Z. 8. 


article on the “Growth of Texas,” 


Quoting from Fulmore’s 
the fact 
is at once apparent that the State has ac 
complished marvels in progression, ond 
that the full extent of this progress had 
not been adequately realized by the peo 
ple of Texas, much less by the remainder 
of the nation, 

The matter compiled cousiders the pe 
riod which expired with 1900, and much 
hecessary, in view of 


The 


interesting 


condensation was 


the subjects touched upon. figures, 


however, will prove and in- 
structive to any student of economy, as 
well as to the reader who seeks proper and 
correct: information concerning a State 
which at oue time was conspicuous only 
for its bad 


and Fulmore 


long-horned steers, its men 


its heroie history. Judge 
says, among other things: 

“The State started out 
population of 818,579, an increase of 36.47 
In 1880 the popula- 


tion was 1,594,749, an actual increase in 


in 1870 with a 


per cent, over 1860, 


numbers of 775,170, the ratio in numbers 
being 94 per cent.; in 1S99, 2,235,523, an 
actual increase of 640,874, or 40 per cent,; 
in 1900, 5,042,828, an increase of SO7T,305, 
or 50 per cent,, the number of the last in- 
11,000 less than 

1870, 


crease being only about 


the 
largest in the State's history, 


entire population of and the 

“The ratio of increase in population for 
the thirty years ending in 1900 has been 
274 The 


portant factors in our progress has been 


per cent, growth of other im- 


much greater, Tor example: 
“In cotton production the increase has 


been SOO per cent, 


“In corn production the increase has 
been 425 per cent. 

“In wheat production the increase has 
been S754 per cent. 

“In oats production the increase has 


been 2653 per cent, 

“In taxable values the increase has been 
430 per cent. 

“In 


been 1328 per cent. 


railway mileage the increase has 

“The cotton product of 1870 was 350,- 
628 bales, or about one-ninth of the total 
the United 3,011,996 


bales: of 1880, 805,184 bales, or about one- 


crop of States 


seventh of the total crop—5,755,559 bales; 
of 1890, 1,471,511 bales, or about one-fifth 
of the total crop. In 1894 the product 
reached 3,154,000 bales, or about one-third 


of the total crop, and since that date has 








76 


ilternated around the 3,000,000 mark, 


and 


this may be estimated as the crop of 1900 





rhe increase in Texas has been over six 
times a8 great as in the balance of the 
country. 

“The large increase in 1894 was fol 
lowed by a correspording decrease in 
price, which arrested progress i tton 
culture and turned attentio to othe 
crops, SO that the corn crop, Hhieh W 
60,112,150 bushels in TSO, reached LOT 
905,565 bushels in DSO rh in tur 
was followed by a corresponding incre 
in the hou product, which t tro 
» 2476 in TSO to 30085,110 ISO 
ranking the State in TSO5 and TS06 fon 
mong the great hog producit gx States 
the Union 

“Railronud lhiave displaye ] mh a co 
spicuou d necessary part in the dev 
opment of the State, and are ‘ i 
able guide to our increase in we th t 
justify their being ranked as one of th 
most important factors Phe largest in 
crease in railway mileage in the hi 
of the State during any four years w 
between TSSQ and 1SS4 hen ther 
correspondingly large mere ein value 

‘That crease \ rel oat ‘ 
1SS0) to G19S miles in ISS4, and in taxa 


values from SSLLATOTIG to S608 060,917 


or an increase during the four years of 92 
and O per cent., re 


“2 


Specilivels 





ISTO the total rail I ge of 
the State was 711 miles, or one mile to 
very 1151 inhabitants and S73) 4-5 
quare miles of area; in ISSO nile 
or one mile to every 42390 inhabitants an 
SZ 4-5 square miles of area: in TS00, TS1O 
rmiile or one mile to ever 20) inhabi 
t md th) 1-5 square miles of area: in 
100), 10,024 miles, or one mile to every S00 
inhabitantsand 262-5 squ remilesof area 

I} re \ ve ’ 
Ss x ne ’ ray ‘; 
iter ‘ | the Il on & Jl ( 
| and the M IN & Tex 
\ with bugerrega ea of 22 
hie it 7 14.480,.040 ere 
0 me th ot the State’ ir 
} rt rene cotto 
\ vd sis now roduced 
ent State \s far back as 18f4 
hem pr 110470 b eot 
2511626 1 ‘ of corn, OS2,271 
} of COSOS hels o heat 
047 of sweet potato vided 
} of Ty potatoc an) | 
! let, O72 ns of hay, besick t I 
1! ’ 1y of these | ’ 
| S708, 444.75 I 
I rea is 969 square mi l 
Ist 1.174 ! 
I | 
’ two-fifths f 
‘Wit ’ ne the prire 
m prod this 
vunty x Is by 1 SOOO t] 
\ 
I | 
CT st 
f Florida, to produc whi la 
I ert ‘ S807 ,527 
l pp rod HO7, 080 
| Lagi ‘ ISO 
d t yy cent. of tl >, Lod, 
iM) 1NO4 
If tl} 7 t 
reases wit! 25 per cer the 1 of 
‘ yr | l j “ 
el lat an h 4! ‘ ! I s 
price oO 1h). the values Ol w 
reach S400.000.000 If al the cotton 
i ! United 
St S ) ! ‘ luring 
en thee « t he } 
on " Tex M 
+} " .f 
’ fifths 
Oo iles st 
find out 
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“Without 


toes and peaches must continue to be con 


this, such products as pota 


sumed or wasted at home. 
“There are no waterways to the sea, 
and unless Congress comes to the rescue 


1 transportation of this immense mass 


of product must devolve wholly upon the 


ind their exportation upon the 


facilities afforded by a single seaport.” 
It will be seen from the foregoing that 
h has been accomplished, and that 


development has advanced with wonderful 


strides 
The greatest allurement to the prospee- 
tive settler, however, rests within the 
ope of possibility, for, in contemplating 
the opportunity and natural advantages, 
the average mind becomes bewildered, 
There are fully 4,000,000 acres of land 
enpable of being put into rice cultivation 
The product of 1,000,000 acres alone w 
place $35,000,000 inte circulation, and this 
will be realized within the next five years 
the present ratio of increase, and yet 
t is a new industry for Texas. In rice, 
the barren prairie lands of the great 


stal plains have found their redemp 


ion, the cereal rescuing them from the 
un of the steer and making them ten 
ws more productive 
Che new industry will be the means of 


ettling the waste places in South Texas 


with intelligent and thrifty farmers, the 
markable ease of cultivation and hat 
vest proving too attractive to be disr 
led, while the great clement of profit 
raising the cereal renders it a star in 
he agricultural firmament. That one 
han cau cultivate 100 acres and realize 
S2> per acre net reads almost like a 
pEensn thet Yet it is fact 
here is sufficient arable land to double 
e¢ present output of cotton, and yet cot 
on last season gave the farmers over 
S150,000,000 for their labor and faith. 


growet 


present contention between the cotton 


ind the Mexican boll weevil, how 


ever, bids fair to reduce acreage. and it 


is probable the rich bottom lands may be 


put into sugar-cane unless Congress takes 
the Cuban growers under its wing and 
cuts the profit with the duty. 

fexas contains possibly the richest 
sugar lands in the United States The 
fertile alluvial basins which follow the 
Brazos, Colorado, Old Caney, Trinity and 
(iu ipe rivers offer magnificent in 
lucement in the direction indicated, Mat 
gorda and Wharton counties contain suf- 
ficient alluvial land to grow fully 200,000, 
(M1) pounds of sugar These counties 
years ago were considered the most pro 
| ive sections of the South, and were 
1 part cultivation before the Civil War 

ped operations by constricting the 


facilities for shipments, 


rhe industry at present is reviving 
under the stimulus of new blood, energy 
and brawn in the State, and the next few 
s will ss wonderful develop 

t in the territory mentioned as the 
splendid opportunities are realized and 
en advantage of. Fine sugar lands 


may be secured at prices ranging from $20 
o S40 per acre, 
rhe fame of the southwestern coast sec- 
ons is rapidly spreading in the great 
world of garden trucking. The territory 


alled semi-arid sections south of 


le SO-<« 


S. Antonio, about Corpus Christi, Bee 
le nd Victoria, has been proven: it is 
\ » be ve int paradise for the 
ose refe d to, and the shipments of 
‘ y vegetables are yearly increasing. A 
simple syster irrigation by artesian 
lls is partly 1 vogue, and the results 
ve | ens rising 
( s Chris lo last year shipped 
$100,000 worth of cabbag A single act 
Beeville produces inlitlowerinthe value 
so00 \ single acre of onions m 
Brownsville produced $1200. The black 
ax } ~~ ’ \r roanw wh nN rric 1 d, 


thrift from $250 to 


Alvin, south of Houston, 


nets to intelligent 


SOOO per acre. 
last year shipped small fruits, including 
strawberries, to the value of $86,680, 
When it 


n the territory 


is remembered that the seasons 


mentioned are far in ad 


vanee of other sections in the South, it 


may be understood how considerable are 


the sources for profit therein, the populous 
of the West 


markets for all products. 


centers affording constant 


There is no limit to the possibilities i 


1 
connection with fruit-growing. Any part 
of the great State is adapted to the su 
of 


chietly peaches, plums, apricots, prunes, 


eessful cultivation certain fruits, 
persimmons, hectaribes, grapes and pears, 
The 


North Texas, the cheap, cut-over, red-pine 


deep black lands near Denison, in 
lands of Central East Texas, the valleys 
of West Texas, and the basin of the Rio 
Grande alike offer extraordinary induce 
ments to the prospector. 

East Texas represents the greatest de 
velopment along this line, the shipments 
from Jacksonville and other points in the 
running yearly into 


same neighborhood 


carloads, with 


thousands o constantly 


increasing production. These lands may 
be secured at prices ranging from $2 to $5 
per acre in quantities to siit. 

As an illustration of the development of 
the vegetable and small fruit industry, it 
may be interesting to note the following: 
During the year 1901 twenty-four towns 
in Texas shipped 895 cars strawberries, 
2S35 cars canteloupes, 1072 cars tomatoes, 
1 1140 
162 cars cucumbers, 2810 cars peaches, 
{70 cars pears, 226 cars vegetables. This 


few 





2 cars potatoes, ears cabbage, 





was a total of 10,842 carloads from a 
sections mentioned, the eutire lot of ship- 
ments leaving the State. 

The end of the fiscal year 1901 showed 
the all 
$13 


resources of national banks 


in 





Texas to be over O00 000), From 





June, 1900, 104 national banks were insti- 
tuted, with a paid-in capital of $4,500,000. 
This condition points to a prosperous peo- 
ple, and in this connection it may not be 
amiss to mention that the cotton crop of 
1900-1901 put $150,000,000 into the pock- 
ets of the farmers, and that this, added to 
the prolific crops generally, gave the rural 
sections almost a plethora of wealth. This 


resulted in increased bank earnings and a 


vast volume of business, as every farmer 
“painted his barn and bought a new 
buggy.” 

The vast area of Texas may easily be 


subdivided into agricultural sections or 


divisions, if only for the purposes of illus- 
tration, a simple process being only neces 
sary. 

North Texas, north and west of a line 
Dallas and Fort Worth, 


restricted 


drawn through 


represents practically the area 
to wheat, although it produces abundantly 


in the valleys of the mountains north of 


San Antonio. Here aiso is grown corn, 

oats, rye and barley, and potatoes. 
Central and South Texas, south of Dal 

las and Fort Worth, and including the 


greater part of the arable iand in ecultiva 


tion, may be called the cotton belt, the 
trea being only restricted to the early 
frost line on the north. Here is also cul 


tivated corn, oats, hay, potatoes, 


South Texas, south of a line east and 


west through Houston, is the rich rice and 


sugar belt, one of the most productive see 


the State. In addition to these 


ns of 


products, oats, cotton, corn, early garden 


truck, berries, watermelons, figs, oranges 


and tender vegetation thrive splendidly. 


South Texas, also known as the coast 


country, is within the rain belt, the aver 
age rainfall being between fifty and sixty 


Inches per annum, 


East Texas, east of a line drawn north 


and south through Houston, marks the ex- 
tent of the great long-leaf-pine territory, 


like a wedge southward to 
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the Gulf of Mexico, Here are to be found 


the fine fruit lands. Cotton is exteusively 
cultivated, and hemp and tobacco t 
with every element of prospective profit 
Vast deposits of soft red hematite iron or 


are yet lying idle near Nacogdoches. 


West Texas, west of a line drawn north 
and south through San Antonio, is the 
semi-arid region of the State, and cont ings 
a vast territory in which agriculture js 


impossible except in specially-favored lo 
calities, the want of an adequate and rx 
liable rainfall being the chief obstaciv to 
success in this direction. In this magnuifi 
cent domain, however, are many of the 
immense cattle ranches which contril:ute 
the St ite, 


The climatic peculiarities are such {hat 


so markedly to the wealth of 


eattle thrive the year round, the rains in 
the summer as a rule providing proven ler 
for the remainder of the season, 

It is in Western Texas, where the pls ins 
roll into mountain ranges, that the S:.te 
has reasou to anticipate its mineral de 
velopment. 

No prospecting has been done with «ny 
precision or degree of system, yet indica 
tions point to the existence of the minerals 
which are common te the Rocky moun 
tains, which subside gradually in the tor 
The celebrated cinna 
Brews: er 


county and the wonderful silver mines 


ritory mentioned, 


bar or quicksilver deposits of 


Shafter and Noyes, in Presidio com 
isolated illustrations of what rewards 
the the 
crucible, 


are 


nwait man with hammer 


In the neighborhood of Llano, west 
Austin some ninety-five miles, are to 


found an infinite variety of minerals aid 


natural ornamental building stone. Gold, 


copper, silver, asbestos, tale and grap! 
are among the number, and here, too, is 
located the largest deposit of black muz- 


netic iron ore in the South. 


t 


The supply 


inexhaustible, and has not been dra 


upon, owing to the lack of available « 


supply. The ore-beds permeate the ent 


section an | resemble the ct 


greatly 
brated iron ore of Cuba. 
Vast deposits of gray and red granites, 


capable of receiving high polish, 


located near Llano, and splendid serp« 
tine marbles, the handsomest building n 
terial in the world, are in abundan 
interests are yet in their i 
bid 


and wealth the most celebrated deposits 


The quarry 


fancy, and fair to exceed in supp 


of a like kind in the United States. Tl 
State Capitol at Austin and the trem« 


dous jetty works at Galveston were co 


structed of the red granite taken fro 
“Granite mountain,” near Llano, at 
yet the immense bulk removed searce 


sears the deposit. 

The subject of port facilities could | 
stretched “ad infinitum,” but the mass « 
statistics so adduced would convey litt] 
to the average reader. 

Galveston, the chief Texas port, durin: 
the fiscal year ending June, 1901, exports 
products to the value of $101,857,000 
During the year 1899 Galveston was th: 
leading port of the United States in cotto 
shown by the following fig 
Galveston, 1,997,867; New 

New York, 657,354 
57: Boston, 405,415. Ne 
other port reached a total of 400,000 bales 


exports, as 
ures, in bales: 
1,916,459; 






Orleans, 








Savannah, 62: 
In exports of grain Galveston was only 
the United 
The total amount 


surpassed by one port in 
States, viz., New York. 
of grain exported from Galveston in iS)! 
20,020,514 bushels, against 16, 
In 1899 Galveston ex 


bushels of 


was as 
055.018 in 
ported 15,073,674 
6,946,840 bushels of corn. 

The total value of the foreign trade of 
1899 


1898. 


wheat and 


Galveston during amounted to 


imports, $2,163,087.96; exports, $71,559, 
875.80; total, $73,722,463.76. 

meal increase] 
from 229.085 tons in 1898 to 2AB.S815 tor 


Exports of cottonseed 
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in 1899. Exports of cottonseed oil in- 
ereased from 5,372,124 gallons in 1898 to 
§.501,051 gallous in 1899. During 1899, 
n spite of a short cotton crop, the regis- 
tere | tonnage cleared was 1,135,766 tons, 
1,080,724 tons in 1898, 


as © gainst ac- 


courted for by the increase in the move- 
men of grain through that port. 

Tie foreign vessels entered comprised 
24 Gritish, 44 Norwegian, 24 Spanish, 19 
Gernaan and 10 Danish; total, 391. 
Uni ed States coastwise vessels increased 
in t-nnage cleared from 264,176 tons to 
334, 738. 

Tie combined exports of the other 
Tex.is ports will probably foot up approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 


rie Texas “fuel-oil” fields, as they are 
frequently termed, represent one of the 


mos. remarkable phases of nature's vaga- 
ries. Man’s research has given to man a 
material which is destined to revolutionize 
exis'ing methods and place a lever in the 
hands of the manufacturer which must 
force the State to a position its facilities 
and advantages demand. 


Cheap fuel is the base upon which the 


world revolves. It makes possible the 


conversion of raw products and enables 
the artisan and capitalist alike to demon- 
strate the possibilities contained in na- 
ture’s storehouse. In its possession, 
rexas is at once placed to the front and 
enabled to compete with the great coal 
States, and at the same time to offer in- 


Jast- 


the 


ducements to idle money in the rich 
Middle States to 


recently-opened territory. 


ern and invest in 

The Beaumont oil fields have exceeded 
in promise the known oil territory of the 
entire world, not excluding the Baku dis- 
trict by the Caspian Sea, which was, up 
to the hour the Lucas gusher burst upon 
10rizon, the the 
Discovered January 10, 1900, 


the Beaumont oil field has developed so 


the one of wonders of 


universe, 


rapidly that today it is capable of supply- 
ing the entire demand for the commodity 
in this country, and has attracted the at- 
tention of capital the world over. 

To date 141 wells have been bored and 
driven on Spindle Top, each a marvel in 
its way, each capable of spouting a six or 
eight-inch stream of the greasy fluid 150 
feet into the air, and each with a daily 
capacity of from 20,000 to 50,000 barrels, 
equalling, individually, the combined out- 
put of 10,000 wells in the Pennsylvania 
il fields. 

The absolute craze which followed the 
of the Lucas well rapidly 


“bringing in™ 
forced values to a top notch, 
The shipments of 
1,633,202 barrels. 


2,500,000 barrels, 1,000,000 barrels esti- 


date figure 


There are in storage 


oil to 


mated waste, or a total output of over 
5,000,000 barrels since the industry was 
set upon its feet. 

Over $7,000,000 has been expended in 
actual operations. 

Total 
000.000, 
Nearly $20,000,000 has been spent in 


capitalization exceeds $300,- 


purchase of oil stock. 
Over 140 miles of six and eight-inch pipe 
have been used in the wells and pipe lines. 
The capacity of the field today is esti- 
mated at 50,000,000 
based upon the present pressure and out- 


barrels annually, 
put of the wells, only a few of which are 
employed in active operations. Other ter- 
titory has been proven in East Texas, and 
the prospects for a material addition to 
the known field are flattering. 

The annual production of yellow pine in 
the State of Texas approximates 1,200,- 
00.000 feet. The output ten years since 
Was in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 
fer 

It is estimated that there is standing in 
East Texas at the present time some 20,- 
001,000,000 feet of yellow pine, covering 


2,000,000 acres. 


the lumber 


estimated at 


The invested in 
interest of 
$25,000,000. 


There are in the State 100 saw-mills 


capital 
Texas is 


having a daily capacity of 50,000 feet, and 
200 smaller mills with a capacity aver- 
aging 10,000 each per day. 

Sixty per cent. of the Texas output is 
consumed by the railroads within the 
State; 20 per cent. is sold to the general 
markets in the State, and the remaining 
20 per cent. going beyond its limits. 

The the 


Southern Pacific, using this as an illustra- 


consumption of lumber by 
tion, averages $4 per minute, and of this 
less than $1,000,- 


0O0U is expended annually in the renewal 


enormous amount, not 


of crossties. 
A few facts, in conclusion, may be of 


interest. Texas controls 58,000,000 acres 


applied to the support of the educational 


system. Over 15,000 teachers occupy 


desks in the public schools. Its perma- 


nent free-school fund is represented in 
State bonds, $2,185,100; county bonds, 


$3,915,556.60; railroad bonds, $1,603,317; 





municipal bonds, $91,547.5 land notes, 


$13,101,330.78; estimated value lands, 
$20,613,527; total, $42,817,730.53. 
The State’s taxable values increased 


from $170,473,778 in 1870 to $981,701,848 
in 1901, and its railroad mileage from 771 
to 10,153, with 934 miles now in course 
of construction. 

Just at effort is 


present a determined 


being made to attract settlers into the 
State. The immigration bureau of the 


Southern Pacific and several of the other 
lines are assiduously working to that end 
by means of immigration agencies and 
The trend is chiefly into the 
South 


response to the efforts described are gen- 


literature, 


coast country, or Texas, and the 


erous. The prospects are that within the 
next five years the population of the State, 
by the means mentioned, will be increased 
by not less than a million souls. Texas 
is in the public eye, and her magnificent 
resources, opportunities for investment 
and natural advantages combine to create 
a field superior to any other section of 
this country. 

The immense school fund of the State, 
backed by “one-half the public domain,” 
creating a fund equalling $64,000,000, is 
not the least attraction to the resident of 
other States. 

Possessing the greatest railroad mileage 
of any State in the Union, several splen- 
did ports, millions of fertile vacant acres, 
low land values, and producing more in 
proportion, from an agricultural stand- 
point, than her competitors north, east, 
south and west, Texas has a magnificent 
destiny, glorious in the extreme, and one 
which shall mark the pages of American 
history in letters of gold. 

H. 


SUBSTANTIAL FORT WORTH. 


The Texan City Well Equipped for 
Healthy Growth. 


M. Mayo. 





The history of Fort Worth is unique 


among the cities of Texas. Established 
as a military post soon after the Mexican 
War, because of the beauty and health- 
fulness of the locality, it has held its posi- 
tion for prominence, ofttimes under ad- 
verse circumstances, and in spite of many 
obstacles, from that time to the present. 

It came into notice as a possible railway 
point in 1872, but only secured its first 
road in 1876. Since then every day has 
shown some material advance in business. 
At no time has it had a meteoric progress, 
but at all times it has shown a steady and 
substantial growth in business and popu- 
lation. 


It is the natural mart for the products 
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and supplies of an area larger than all the 
Middle States of the Union, which is with 
out a peer in point of fertility of soil, 
variety of products and geniality of cli- 
mate. Blessed with facilities for trans- 
portation unsurpassed in the Southwest, 
it is prepared to handle the immense vol- 
ume of business which the fertile section 
tributary to its gates provides. 

It now has eight railway systems and 
thirteen outlets, radiating in every direc- 
tion, and during the first half of the pres- 
ent year these systems and outlets will be 
increased by two. All of these are trunk 
lines extending entirely across the State, 
and through adjoining States to the prin- 
cipal commercial marts of the country. 

The principal sources of business are 
agriculture, railway and cattle industry. 
It is conceded to be the center of the cattle 
business, the second largest interest in the 
State, the 
9,000,000 cattle raised in Texas have al- 
The 
establishment of the two packing-houses 
of Armour & Co, and Swift & Co., the 


two largest concerns in this line in the 


The marketable product of 


ways paid tribute to Fort Worth. 


will give a new impetus to this 
Work 


these, and they will be pushed to comple- 


world, 
business. has already begun on 
tion in time for the early fall trade, add- 
ing thousands to the population of the city 
and millions to its annual business, It 
has been the history of all packing-house 
cities that they have become the most im- 
portant commercial points in the region of 
their location, and the same results are 
anticipated for Fort Worth. 

The manufacturing industries of Fort 
Worth are not commensurate with its ad- 
vantages as a distributing point, but this 
interest is increasing daily, and at no dis 
taut day it will be the leading manufac 
turing city in this section. It now has 
about 200 manufacturing plants of more 
or less importance, involving capital of 
about $3,000,000, with a product of over 


$6,000,000 annually. 
finds a ready market throughout the coun 


Flour from its mills 


try, and solid trainloads are sent to the 
seaboard for European markets. 

Its financial institutions are sound and 
conservative, and have abundant capital 
to meet commercial demands. Capital is 
needed for permanent improvements and 
the building 


houses and otherwise developing the city, 


establishment of factories, 
and it will in all instances, judiciously in- 
vested, bring sure and satisfactory re- 
turns. 

Among other evidences of the solidity of 
the place is the fact that the public im 
provements are of substantial and endur 
ing character. The Texas & Pacific Rail 
way has erected at the south end of Main 
the 
some pasenger station in any town of 40,- 


street most commodious and hand- 
000 people in the world, and is expending 
hundreds of thousands enlarging its yards 
and otherwise improving its facilities for 
handling its growing At the 
other end of Main street stands the hand 
United States, 
The City Hall, 


government 


business. 
somest courthouse in the 
built 
fire stations, school buildings, 


of Texas granite. 
buildings and churches are all substantial 
and modern structures. It has the finest 
water-works plant in the South, the most 
comprehensive sewer system, more miles 
of improved streets and better publie im- 
provements than other cities of its size. 

Fort Worth is the headquarters of the 
Eleventh Division of the Railway Mail 
Service, located here by reason of its un 
exceptional railway facilities, 

In fact, Fort Worth is an up-to-date 
and prospective 


city in respect, 


homeseekers and persons contemplating a 


every 


change of location for personal or busi 
ness reasons will do well to look at Fort 
Worth before locating elsewhere. 
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ADVANTAGES OF DALLAS. 


Opportunities There for the Manu- 
facturer and Investor. 





Dallas, Texas, though yet a young city, 
has 60,000 population, and is growing rap- 
idly. Last year’s building record, when 
S892 building permits were issued, valued 
at $2,450,000, nearly doubled that of 1900, 
and yet there are no vacant houses, the 
demand keeping ahead of the supply. Dal- 
las presents striking advantages as a man- 
ufacturing center, there now being here 
over 180 separate institutions, all grow- 
ing and prosperous, With bituminous coal 
fifty miles west and fuel oil near by, cheap 
fuel is assured. Experts have declared 
that Dallas can produce cheaper iron and 
steel than Chieago, Pittsburg or Birming- 


ham, because the ore and lime are nearer 


Dallas, while charcoal can be produced 
cheaply in exhaustible quantities. Soft 
ores are found in abundance within 120 


miles, and the highest grades of hard ores 
within 150 miles, while the ores of Llano, 
300 miles away, are said to have no supe- 
rior in the world, 

Dallas is nearer the Gulf than Birming- 
ham, and the Trinity river, made navi 
gable to the sea, would give superior ship- 
ping facilities, Abundant and accessible 
raw material make feasible the manufac. 
ture of furniture, terra-cotta, pottery, 
glassware, paints, cement, ete, 

Dallas has six railroad 


now systems, 


with two others building, radiating in 


eleven directions. Sixty passenger trains 
arrive and depart daily. The shipments 
of merchandise and general freight are 
far ahead of any other city in Texas. 
Dallas is the center of the most produe- 
tive and thickly-settled area of Texas. 
The 


$40,000,000, 


annual wholesale business exceeds 
It is the leading city of the 
United States in the manufacture of cot- 
ton-gin machinery and harness and sad- 
dlery goods, and has the largest saddlery 
house in the world. It is the largest mar- 
ket in the world for agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, the trade in this 
line reaching $15,000,000 annually. 


Fire and life insurance headquarters for 


the State are located in Dallas, and all 
the State and general agents here do a 


large business with Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

Dallas national banks, with 
$10,000,000 deposits, and the annual clear 
ances are over $160,000,000, 

The 
bonded debt 


has four 


debt. The 
is $1,920,000, less $225,000 


city has no floating 


sinking fund. Assessed values are S238,- 
984,000, The 
at $2,903,148, 


would sell 


city owns property valued 
and its water-works alone 
for more than enough to pay 
its entire debt. Dallas 4 per cent, bonds 
sell at par. The tax-rate is $1.50 per $100, 
The public schools are equal to any in the 
country, and other educational facilities 
are ample. 

The Texas State Dallas 
annually, is the largest of its kind in the 


United States. 


Fair, held in 


The attendance last year 
was 273,428, 

There is no city in the Southwest whose 
prospects look brighter or which is grow- 
ing more substantially and steadily than 


Dallas. It 


is a good field for the manu 


facturer and investor to investigate Its 
population is very cosmopolitan, and 
strangers are always welcome 

The Dallas Commercial Club will fur- 


nish any information desired 








What Oil Did for Beaumont in One Year 





Lueas geusher was first made 


10 asa 


The great 
known to the world on January 
phenomenal oil well, the like of which has 
This 


and the results of 


never been seen in America. has 


now been a year ago, 
this well have been of such a character as 
to justify the reproduction at length of a 
few of the things that followed the belch 
ing forth of the oil geyser from depths un 
known, and with a force that not even the 
scientists who have given years to the 
study could « xplain. 

Capt. A. F. 


Washington, D. C., is 


Lucas, a mining engineer 


from the gentle 


man who gets the credit for this wonder 


ful discovery, and yet it required two 


years of “wildeatting™ on his part before 
anything came of his efforts. 

Ile bored two wells prior to the one that 
One of 


the discovery them 


in) 


resulted in 


was within feet of the gusher that 


came, and the reason he failed in it was 


simply for lack of machinery powerful 


enough to go deeper than TOO feet, the 


depth at which he abandoned the first 


two wells 


In one of these wells he allowed the 


pipe to remain in the ground, and some 


By F. W. GREER 


curing lands on the Hill in advance of the 
outsiders, who rushed in, and by May, 
when the great oil boom was at its 
height, there were already in Beaumont 
at least three men who were worth more 
than $10,000,000, while there were sev- 
eral millionaires, and men of wealth run- 
ning into the hundred of thousands were 
They 
Beaumonters before the strike came. 


Until the 


not uncommon, were nearly all 
teaty well came in, March 26, 
there was a tone of uncertainty to it all, 
thought the field would be 


because many 


limited to a few feet, and all this was in 
the possession of Captain Lucas and his 
Col. J. M. Guffey and John 
both of The 


relieved this feeling, 


associates, 
Il. Galey, 


toaty well, however, 


Pennsylvania. 


and being 1700 feet from the Lucas, it at 
once opened a field that was proven and 
different The 
began, and on March 26 the 


owned by parties. boom 
then fairly 
first car of oil was shipped out from the 
field, though a cargo also went out the 
first week in that month. 

Crockett street, which was the business 
street of the city of 10,000 at that time, 


Was given over to pedestrians only, vehi- 


throngh the 


county over a radius of twenty miles, 


productive and = seattered 

This development has required an in- 
vestment of $2,250,000 in the drilling of 
the wells alone, while the tankage and 
pipe lines have now run this up to past 
$4,500,000, admitted that 
many claim a valuation in expenditures 


though it is 


here for oil purposes only of from $5,000,- 
OOO to $7,000,000. The writer regards 
full dis- 
with the leading pipe and iron 
and talks the 
otticials of the leading producing compa- 


this as an exaggeration after a 
cussion 
with 


selling houses here 


nies. It is entirely safe to estimate the 
refineries and pipe lines and tankage at 
$2,250,000 additional, and in doing this 
the drayage and common labor bills have 
in a good many instances been charged to 
the drilling of wells, while they should 
tanks, 
handle this business 


have been charged to and while 


the gentlemen who 
think the cost of wells about equals the 
cost of tankage, refineries and pipe lines 
built, yet it would not be unreasonable to 
that the 
$2,000,000 and 


wells have cost 
the 


A well now costs hardly as 


say nearer 


other expenditures 


S2.500,000, 


Dad 
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amounting to 1,053,000 barrels, v hich 
also includes the small amount w: sted 
with the bringing in of each well. This 


enormous production of 4,500,000 ba -rels 


has been accomplished within e! ven 
months, for these figures are base on 


the results up to the first of Dece: ber 
rather than the present time. 

These shipments of something ver 
1,000,000 barrels were made with a_ im- 
ited shipping equipment, so far as the 
railroads are concerned, for there — ere 
on December 1 only 1350 cars in the :er- 
the 


alone were nearly one-half the total, — tip- 


vice, and shipments of Nove. ber 


ments prior to that time being 2227 « crs, 
all told, for that month. 
run above 3000 cars as a total, or 1 ore 


December vill 


than 100 for each day, including Sun: tys 
and all. The average per working ‘ay 
of cars shipped was eighty-nine for VNo- 
vember, while the December averag: so 
121 
the lateness of the equipment for s ip- 


far is ears. This gives an ide: of 
ping, for the shipments were inconsi: er- 
able up to November 1. 

The water shipments are included in 


all these statements at the rate of % 





one carelessly set fire to it, when the gas 
immediately ignited, and it would burn on 
for an indefinite period, or until put out 
by smothering. 

lhis 


this spot, for eight years ago Patillo Hig 


was not the first “wildeatting™” on 


gins organized what is known as the 
Gladys City Oil, Gas & Manufacturing 
Co., which is still in existence as one of 


the best companies operating here, and 


their efforts resulted in boring a well with 


machinery that Was not strong nor power 


ful enough to go deeper than 400 feet. 


They also abandoned their efforts for the 
Mr. 


time, and Higvins then sought to 


secure outside eapital to bore and develop 


the spot, which he all along felt possessed 


a world of wealth greater than Alaska 
or any other place.of similar proportions 
on the face of the earth. Mr Higgins 
never gave up, and was finally the mx 
dium through which Captain Lueas was 
induced to come here and bore for oil on 
Spindle Top Heights. The result was a 


well after the third attempt producing 
THO barrels of oil per day and running 
with such force as to prove beyond ques 
tion its practical inexhaustibility. rhe 
oil spouted in a continuous stream 160 
feet in the air. 

The people of Beaumont were them- 
selves quick to realize the advantages of 
this discovery, and the result is that 
Beaumont men have been the ones who 
made the most money from the oil de 
velopment They immediately began se 





cles being crowded into the side streets, 
An average of the daily visitors in the 
city was conservatively placed at 4000, 
They would come from Houston, Port 


Arthur, Orange and Sabine Pass, where 


they would spend the nights and would 
trade in lands here all day. They would 


make a trade on a goods box or in a 


drawing-room of a private residence or 
in some lawyer's office. A piece of prop- 
erty would jump in a single day from $10 
to $100 per acre, and so on, This applied 
to lands all over the county, and the dis- 
ease inflicted itself upon the neighboring 
counties as well, 

All of this has now passed, and Beau 
mont today, with 20,000 people, has an 
and thoroughness in 


air of business 


everything. The oil field that is proven 
a little over 200 acres, 
It is 


a gradual elevation, imper 


shows a space of 


and covers what they call the Hill. 


in reality only 


ceptible unless the visitor’s attention be 


called to it, and yet the oil seems to lie 


under the elevation only, 


As to the number of wells bored: There 


have been bored to completion or 


206. or 


now 


abandonment in this county 
on the Hill, and are gush- 


Sour 


these, 130 are 


ers. Four are at Lake, twenty 


miles from the gusher lands, and they 
have shown signs of oil, and will be de- 
veloped, though the quicksand has so far 


rendered developments impracticable. 


The remaining number, seventy-nine, are 


“dusters” or “dry holes,” being all non 


much as $5000, vet the average cost runs 


to $10,000, because during the boom sev- 


eral wells were contracted for and cost 


complete as high as $22,000. This was 
exorbitant, but was a fact, nevertheless, 
and the high cost was due to the anxiety 
of the various companies to get gushers 
This made a scarcity of 
the 
raised the prices accordingly. 


with dispatch. 


men and material, and contractors 


There are now three pipe lines running 
to Port Arthur and Sabine Pass, both of 
which points are deep-water ports, and 


can accommodate any ordinary-sized ship 


that travels the ocean, The tankage will 


accommodate 2,500,000 barrels as_ it 
stunds today, and this is being constantly 
added to. By June 1, 1902, there will be, 
at the tankage for 
storing 5,000,000 barrels of oil from the 
fields, and the bulk of 


the iron-covered, 


lowest calculation, 


Beaumont this 
above- 


that 


tunkage is of 
ground kind, and it may be said 
these are the most expensive of all tanks 
used in the oil business, 
The December 
run the total amount of oil taken from 
the Spindle Top field to 4,520,885 bar- 
This the oil actually 
shipped, which 1,017,885 bar- 
rels; the amount now in tanks and 
2,400,000 


estimated to have 


close of business will 


rels, includes 


has been 
un- 
the 


wasted 


shipped, barrels, and 


amount been 
by the Lucas well when it ran wild for 
the 


wild for 


ten days, and Palestine-Beaumont 


well, which ran four days, 


barrels to the car, though the new cars 
that are coming (there will be at least 
1500 added by June 1) 
average per car at least 225 barrels. The 


new cars will 
daily shipments will, therefore, average 
by that time something over 250, with a 
This will 


more than equal the cotton and wheat- 


total tonnage per day of T750. 


crop tonnage of America, and yet the in- 
dustry will have been less than a yeur 
and a-half old. 

The first oil sold was at the rate of 
forty cents per barrel, but it afterwar«s 
came down in jumps until it is stated on 
good authority that some contracts were 
actually made at the rate of three cents 
per barrel. The prices were based at tle 
mouth of the well, and the buyer stan:!- 
ing all expense. The price now is abo 
twenty cents, and the oil will safely ave 
age eighteen cents per barrel on board the 
cars. 

There is one completed refinery at Po:t 
Arthur for handling the Beaumont pr 
It will handle 10,000 barrels pe: 
day, and the capacity is being double: 


duction. 


There is another refinery under constru 
Port Arthu 
and about fifteen miles from here, th: 


tion a few miles north of 


will also have a very large capacity, whi 
there are two refineries to be started hei 
in January, and one is already und 
course of construction in Orange count 
for handling Beaumont oil. 

The oil produces illwminating oil, gaso 


line and all other products of the Pena 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


syly- aia and Ohio oil fields, and is re- 
gare d as their equal in quality, while, 
of « rse, the immense volume of the sup- 


ply akes the price out of all proportion 


to prices obtained for those fields’ 
prov tion. 
T © first well showed a pressure of 105 


pou ‘sto the inch. This was a four-inch 


ope: ug from the supply. Another well 
gay t pressure in April of 107 pounds, 
whi a 10-inch well in the November just 


pas! cave the phenomenal pressure on the 


gi of 548 pounds to the square inch. 
Th iuse for the large pressure in this 


cas: s attributed to the larger size of the 
hok but it shows conclusively that with 
from the great 


io OO barrels taken 


ress voir, or Whatever it may be, there is 


app cently no diminution, and conse- 
que ily the supply has hardly been 
tap «even. All the other wells show 


the same pressure now that they did at 
firs 

Aa result of the oil boom and the al 
rea healthy conditions of the city in a 
bus .ess Way, there are now in course of 
actual statisties 


con truction here, by 


tak u from the city government books, 
mo.’ than $1,000,000 worth of 


S500,000 in 


business 


brick buildings and other 
bui dings, mostly residences, 

The city was regarded as in excellent 
conition before the oil strike, it having 
increased its population 186 per cent. 
frou 1890 to 1900, jumping from some 
thine over 3000 in 1890 to 9427 in June, 
These are the figures of the United 
census. The 
placed at 20,000, 


conservative, there being frequent claims 


1900. 


population is now 


T 


tales 
This is regarded as 
of 25,000 for the present population. 

grown for marketing in 
1884, but the 
Was practically abandoned at that time, 


Rice was first 


Southeast Texas in idea 


and it was not taken up actively again 


1895, when the rice farmers of 


Louisiana began to overflow into Texas 


and stopped first at Beaumont and then 


Orange, and along further to the west. 


It will therefore be seen that with this 
industry Beaumont is almost new, it hav 
ing been demonstrated in the season of 
1805 that Jefferson 


county possessed rice land of as excellent 


for the first time 


quality as any in the world. In this ad 
vantage the county is not alone, there be 
ig along the coast strip of South Texas 
that 


from ten to 100,000 aeres of as fine rice 


twenty-one counties have in them 


lands as can be found, and this idea is 
being demonstrated daily, and a party of 


Wealthy gentlemen are right today at 


Brownsville, the extreme border land 


with Mexico, in search of cheap lands, 


propose to utilize by placing 
The 


that far down can‘be bought for $2.50 per 


Which they 


under cultivation for rice. lands 
acre, and it is hard to find buyers at that 
ficure, 

Rice can be cultivated in nearly any 
kind of soil, but the requisite for the rice 
farmer is that the land be level. It is 
raised with water more than any other 
crop or cereal in the country, and it re 
quires land that can be made by artificial 
tieans into lakes of water. Small levees 

¢ thrown up and run along, subdividing 

ch strip usually into about ten acres. 
These little levees are not over two feet 
and the ground is by this means 


after the 


height, 


undated with fresh water 
ant has just sprouted out and above the 
‘ound. Land along running streams is, 
ierefore, most desirable, though artesian 
ells are used in a great many cases, and 
ith success. The water is pumped on the 
nd where the plant is growing, so that 


© top of it just peeps above the water 


ntil it is well advanced. The pumps ar 
ept constantly geing for a month usually 

order to keep this up. The water is 
ft off then, and the plant is about ready 


» begin maturing. 


The above is the art of rice-planting in 


brief, though there are some particular 
things to be observed with which the writer 
is not familiar. It can be said, however, 
that rice is the easiest of all cereals pro- 
duced, and the ouly objection that can be 
urged to rice farming is the fact that it 
capital to 


than ordinary 


When the farmer is once 


requires nore 


start into it. 
started he is fixed for his remaining days. 
The lands in Jefferson county range in 
value from $10 to S50 per acre, while, of 
course, there are some that cannot be 
bought at any price, because they are ex- 
ceptionally good and are not on the 
market. 

There are several large irrigation com- 
panies in Jefferson county in which there 
are amounts invested ranging from $25, 
The lrriga 


one of the first to organize, was 


OOO to S5D00.000, jenumont 


tion Co., 


capitalized at $150,000, and has been 


earning on the capital since its first year 
the enormous profit of 41 per cent, per 
annum, This is not exceptional, either, 
every company in the field having experi- 
enced similar successes. 

The whole county is practically prairie 


lands, and being absolutely level, it is, 


therefore, easy to irrigate. The above- 
named company runs one of its canals a 
distance of twelve miles from its base of 


supply and waters more than 100,000 
acres of lands when necessary. 

In Beaumont there are three large rice 
mills with a capacity of 4100 barrels com- 
In other words, they can mill that 


under 


bined. 
twenty-four hours 


They operate their 


much rice in 
ordinary conditions. 
plants day and night for about six months 


of the year, and during the remainder of 


the time are, of course, idle. This is 
Beaumonts only industry that goes by 


seasons, her remaining advantages being 


all possessed with the year-in-year-out 


faculty, the lumber mills being notable 
instances of this. 

In these rice mills there is an aggregate 
investment of $300,000 in the plants and 
their auxiliary properties, all of them 
owning outlying warehouses in which to 
accommodate their custom in the way of 
The cleaned rice is exported to 


Indias and Mex 


siorage, 
Cuba and all the West 
ico, while it is sent to every point in the 
The local mills have made ship 
Portland, 


interior. 
ments this season already to 
Ore., and to Augusta, Me., to say nothing 
of large consignments to the central in 
terior. 

One of these mills has been here four 
years, but the two younger ones were 
only put in just in time for last season's 
crop, and are new for Beaumont. 

There are in Houston and Galveston 
each one mill, but they are smaller than 
the Beaumont mills, this being a sort of 
central location for the agricultural pur- 
suit of which so little is as yet known. 

It is hard to give an adequate idea of 
this 


the amount of the investment in 


county alone in the rice-growing branch 
of its numerous avocations, but it would 
far to state that the lands under 
in value $3,500,000, 


not be 
cultivation aggregate 
while the milling properties, including the 
with them, but which 


goes 


wealth that 
was not included in mentioning the plants 
above, will run the total up to $500,000, 
making a grand total investment for rice 
purposes of S$4..000,000, 

The taxable values of Jefferson county 


are, as reported by the State officials, 


something over $10,000,000, and the ac 


tual values will, of course, run more than 


treble that figure at the present time, 


since the $10,000,000 valuation was made 


} 


before the oi] discoveries, and were not 


mal for the first of January, 1901, and 


not this year. It is upon this basis that 
the actual investment in the rice culture 


is placed at $4,000,000. 


[t is appropriate in the discussion of rice 
and oil with Beaumount’s history that lum- 
ber come in for its share. 

Without the great lumber manufactur- 
Beau- 


mont the very city itself would today be 


ing interests that tind a home in 
a little village, for lumber was the first 
great advantage that Beaumont came into 
the possession of, and this was begun 
here thirty years ago. 

lirst a little ancient saw-mill, owned 
by Seale & Smyth, was erected, and the 
Long Manufacturing Co., the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., the Texas Tram & Lumber 
Co. came along in succession as the city 
became more prominent, and to the offi- 
cials of these large institutions more than 
to any other set of individuals Beaumont 
owes a debt of gratitude for her preseut 
marvelous growth. 

The present capacity of the Beaumont 
mills is close to 80,000,000 feet per an- 
num, there being two single circular mills 
and one band and circular mill combined. 
These mills were, up to the first of the 
year, the property of the Texas Tram & 
Reliance Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co., but on 


Lumber Co., the 
and the Beaumont 
that date they passed into the hands of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., along with others, 

The properties that changed hands with 
these three companies alone was in the 
aggregate $4,000,000, and when this 
money came into Beaumont on January 1 
it ran the total deposits of the Beaumont 
banks up to the very large figure $6,400,- 
OOO, making the deposits here surpass any 
city in the State, and that distinction has 
remained with Beaumont since that time, 
that it will remain so 


and it is thought 


for a long time to come. Houston has 
something over $5,000,000 on deposit, and 
that is, perhaps, the nearest city to Beau- 
mont in point of money on hand, 

There is a peculiar thing in connection 
with Beaumont’s lumber interests, and 
that is that it is, perhaps, the largest pro- 
ducing center; at least, it is the largest 
when the ownership is considered, and the 
property given to the place where the man 
By this 


is meant that with the three Kirby niills 


who owns it lives, in the State 


here and the lumber companies who own 
mills and do the banking business here 
and turn their profits into Beaumont only, 
the city is by far the largest manufactur 
ing center for lumber in the South, and 
yet it is also the largest in point of local 
consumption, 

As the 


stand, there are 


city’s lumber interests now 


here the three large 
IKNirby mills alluded to above, and also the 
J. F. Keith Co., the Yellow Pine Tie & 
Creek 


firms to a 


Lumber Co, and the Cow Tram 


Co., which are Beaumont less 
or greater extent, and all of which have 
been purchased by the Kirby Lumber Co, 
Then, in addition to these, there are the 
Lumber Co,, the Forrest 
Lumber Co,, the United Lumber & Ex 
the Wm. Cameron Co, (branch 
office, with head 
quarters), the Sabine Tram Co.,, the In 
dustrial Lumber Co. and the Nona Mills 


Bartholomew 


port Co., 
fjenaumont as its tie 


Co., Limited. 
The 
not under the control of the Kirby 


concerns enumerated above, yet 
Lum- 
ber Co., are the representatives of about 


$900,000 actual incorporated capital, 
while, of course, the Cameron Company 
runs into the millions as to valuation, and 
has its interests scattered over Texas and 
Louisiana. 


The 
constructing a hardwood band mill in the 


furtholomew Lumber Co, is now 


south end of the city that will have a ca 
pacity of GO,000 feet, board measure, per 
day, while the Forrest Lumber Co, in the 
north end will run to about 30,000, giving 


total daily capacity for lum 


Beaumont 
ber of 450,000 feet actually manufactured 
at Beaumont, while the companies with 
manufacture daily, or 


dowiciles here 
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have a daily capacity rather, for they do 
not average this much, of 910,000 feet. 

banks, 
$100,000, 


There are in Beaumont four 


each with a capitalization of 
and on December 31, 1901, their combined 
deposits reached the enormous total of 
less than $1,000, 


These 


SG.OLLSL5.99, against 
OOO for a 


given because they are phenomenal, and 


year ago, figures are 


are greater than those of any city in 


Texas at the present time, regardless of 


population. They also show in a marked 


degree the great wealth that exists at 


Beaumont. 


A Market for Cotton-Mill Securities. 


The establishment of a regular market 


for cotton-mill securities is a much 


needed advance in Southern financial op 


erations, jonds and stocks, especially 


preferred stocks, of Southern cotton-mill 


properties can be safely considered in 


vestinent securities offering ai much 


larger return than the usual run of issues 


of this class. The percentage of failures 


or of loss in investment in cotton-mill 


securities in the South is much less than 


in the average run of investment bonds 


and stocks dealt in on the leading stock 


exchanges of the country. For many 


years dealings in cotton-mill securities 


were limited to local demands, and 


changes of ownership or the offering of 


issues were often difficult by 


additional 
reason of the fact that in no community 
had the regular trading in cotton-mill se 


curities been established on the same 


basis of operation as in railroad seeuri 


ties. No significance would be attached 


to an order placed in New York or Balti 


more to buy or sell stocks or bonds of 


railroad, gas or trolley companies, yet 


when a corporation or an individual 


same with cotton-mill 


South the 


sought to do the 


securities in the transaction 
Was often attended with some difficulty, 
handled in the same 
The de 


velopment of the cotton-mill business of 


and could not be 


businesslike way as elsewhere, 
about a change, 
With such a 


invested in the 


the South is bringing 


and a very necessary one, 


vast capital as that now 
cotton-manufacturing interests of this 
section, it has become necessary for the 
best interests of cotton mills, as well as 
of the stockholders in cotton mills, to de 
velop both at home and abroad a regular 


market for trading in these securities 


Messrs, Hugh MacRae & Co., Bank 
ers, of Wilmington, ms © have 
been instrumental in) taking an active 


part in the organization of a regular 


market throughout the country for such 
securities. They have kept in close touch 
with the conditions affecting values, and 
are able to furnish current quotations on 
ecotton-mill securities of the 
Hugh MacRae of 


of the Wilmington 


all leading 
Mr. 
is president 
Mills and 


South. this firm 


Cotton 
mill proper 


is an expert upon 


ties. Recently, in referring to this phase 
of the changing conditions which have 


been brought about in cotton-mill invest 


ments, he stated that his firm could now 


place at least $1,000,000 in gilt-edged 7 


per cent, securities, mainly in the pr 


stocks of Southern cotton mills. 


ferred 
This 


portunity for 


offers an unusually attractive op 


investors seeking a first 


class security with a larger interest rate 
than can be obtained in most invest 
ments nowadays. This house also fig 
ures in other enterprises besides cotton 


mills, a recent important deal which it 
carried out having been the purchase of 
the Wilmington Seacoast Railroad and the 


reconstruction of the line as a trolley road, 
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The Southern Pacific’s Work in Developing the Southwest 


D 


It has long since become a certainty 
that the railroads generally exert a potent 
influence upon the fortunes and prospects 


of both individuals and institutions. 
tory has been made and repeated by the 
great lines of communication which now 
ramify the entire country, and although 
railroad building and institution has prac 
tically been responsible for the prosper 


ous condition existing in the United 


States, and in the rapid settlement of its 
vast areas, Texas particularly may be 
pointed to as evidencing the fact that rail 
roads can make States prosperous as well 
as exerting a beneficial influence upon the 
fortunes and prospects of the individual. 
The Sunset-Central lines, which perme 
ate the richest and most extensive portion 
of the State of this 


Texas, exemplify 


statement, as, where natural conditions 


have been in any way favorable, the coun 
try lying along or contiguous to these lines 
has developed to a condition of prosperity 
which could only have been possible by 
institution of these 


the elaboration and 


available channels of trade and trans 
portation, 

The Houston & Texas Central Railroad, 
which is the direct line of communication 
North, Southern 


lrexas, taps every 


bet ween Central and 
large city in the State 
with the San 
Nearly 


. ° . 
this road is covered with great crops, pos 


exception of Antonio 


every acre of land coutiguous to 


sible ouly in a State of such vast extent 


as Texas. The northern quarter of the 


line traverses the most beautiful portion 
of the South, equal in beauty and natural 
fertility to the famed Blue Ridge 


of Kentucky. 


section 
Dallas 


most 


From Denison to 


the line operates through one of the 
prolific wheat sections of the country, and 


in this same territory are grown vast 


quantities of corn, while fields of 


cotton 
intersect the acres of the two cereals men 
tioned. From Dallas to Houston, on th 


main line; from Bremond to Waco, on the 


Waco branch; from Hempstead to Aus 
tin, on the Austin division, and from 
(jarrett to Fort Worth, on the Fort 


Worth & New Orleans division, the ey: 
fields, I 


cotton are 


falls on interminable » which a 


million bales of annually 


picked. 


Farming, fruit-crowing and fine stock 


raising in these sections have reached a 
high stage of cultivation, and are rapidly 


forcing taxable values ahead and con 


tributing materially to the constantly 


increasing wealth of the State 


The country in and about Llano, on the 


Austin & Northwestern division of the 


Houston & Texas Central, is also destined 
to play an important part in the develup 


ment of Texas rhe vast aggregation of 


mineral wealth and building stones lying 


almost idle must of necessity result in the 


introduction of outside capital and a 


rapid increase of action and enterprise it 


the Liano district. The minerals are all 
adapted for commercial use, and will pay 
the developer well for his energy 
Possibly the most important deposit in 
referred to is the 


the section magnetic 


iron ore, which is said to be the finest 


Bessemer-steel ore in the United States 


The deposits are inexhaustible, the ques 
fuel alone to 
The 


celebrated 


tion of cheap and available 


he considered in their elaboration 


nineral closely resembles the 


Cuban ore, which now plays a consider- 


able part in the great American iron in- 
dustry. Copper, gold, silver, asbestos, 
graphite and numerous less important 


minerals are more or less evident, all in 
sufficieut quantity to fully justify work- 
ing and shipping. Splendid varieties of 
tale exist, and the granites, both red and 
black, 


most 


exceed in quantity and quality the 
noted quarries of the East and 
Southeast. 

The celebrated “Granite mountain” at 
Marble Falls was quarried to furnish the 
material for the Capitol building at Aus- 
tin and the maguificent jetties in Galves- 
ton harbor. Daily shipments are being 
made to all parts of the country, the rock 
taking a fine polish and being quarried in 
blocks of any size desired. 

The 
also exist in great deposits, supplying the 


celebrated “serpentine” marbles 


most ornamental building and finishing 
material found in the entire United 
States. 

The Houston & Texas Central Rail- 


road, with its several divisions, has been 
half a 


and in that time has witnessed the growth 


in operation for nearly century, 
of Texas until it has reached its preseut 
The 


of this railroad is second to none in the 


wonderful proportions. equipment 


South. It has a fine ballasted roadbed 
and heavy steel rails, while its rolling 


stock, both freight and passenger, repre- 
effort of 
Its trains are operated in order 


sents the very best mechanical 
building. 
to serve the best interests of its patrons, 
and as a result of intelligent effort on the 
part of its officers, it is pointed to by the 
people of the State as an example which 
other roads might do well to follow. It 
operates through sleeping-car lines to all 
important Texas cities out of Houston 
and Galveston, and to St. Louis, Denver 
and Chicago. 

The Pacific, 


which has its eastern inception at 


Sunset Route, 
New 


Orleans, operates through the great sugar 


Southern 


bowl of Louisiana and the wonderful rice 
and oil belt of that State and Texas. It 
is in connection with the two latter indus 
tries that the business world has mar 
veled much, and progress has set its seal 
upon the coast sections of the two States, 

The 


lands of 


rapid conversion of the prairie 


Southwest Louisiana and the 
coast country of Texas into fertile sources 
of wealth means the reclamation of hith- 
erto unproductive areas which had been 
given over to the reign of the beef steer. 

Already, and the industry is but little 
more than ten years old, has the cultiva 
tion of highland or prairie rice revolution 
ized the commercial aspects of the cereal 
in the United States and practically domi- 
nated the domestic markets. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres are now in 
actual’ cultivation in the two States, and 
the crop of the past season put over $10, 
000,000 into circulation among the rice 
growers and irrigators. 

Irrigating canals now mark the rice ter- 
ritory in great profusion. Over 600 miles 


of these miniature waterways, with 1000 


miles of lateral ditches, give abundant 


testimony of the growth of the industry. 
The greater number of the rice farmers 
being skilled agriculturists from the Mid- 
dle West, it follows that enterprise and 
thrift are 


000,000 pounds of rough rice, or 300,000,- 


factors in a production of 486, 


000 pounds of rice as it is supplied to the 
consumer, 


The very large element of profit, nearly 


$25 per acre, is proving very attractive to 
prospective settlers, and they are journey- 
ing into the rice areas in constantly-aug 
menting numbers, securing holdings and 
embarking in a venture the wisdom and 
virtue of which a moderate posterity can 
vouch for. 

The remarkable development of mineral 
“fuel 
has violated all precedent and established 


oil, or oil,” at Beaumont, Texas, 


a record peculiarly it own. The history 
of the wonderful spouting oil wells at the 
location named and at Sour Lake, Texas, 
and Jennings, La., has become trite, in 
view of the manner in which it has con- 
stantly been exploited by the press of the 
little advertisement of it is 
The fact that the 
development of the oil, as well as that of 


world, and 


therefore needed here. 


the rice industsy, follows the route of the 
however, is sufficient 
It offers splen- 
idle 


capital in the erection of manufacturing 


Southern Pacific, 
excuse for this mention. 


did possibilities for the location of 


enterprises to which a cheap and plentiful 
fuel would be a desideratum. The oppor- 
tunities in this regard are illimitable, and 
the gradual conversion of coal-burning 
plants into consumers of oil testifies to the 
appre iation of the people generally and 
a realization of the great benefit which 
must result from the Beaumont discovery. 

Irrigation is also being practiced in the 
more western parts of Texas and applied 
to the cultivation of early garden truck. 
The territory tributary to the Sunset lines 
about Beeville, Victoria, Cuero and Cor- 
pus Christi has achieved considerable 
reputation in the growing and shipping of 
vegetables, and the large clement of profit 
entering into the industry has created 
Recent investiga- 


San 


considerable comment. 
tions and experiments at Antonio 
have demonstrated that by irrigation land 
ean be made to yield two crops and over 
$600 per acre. The possibilities in this 
connection offered by the country contigu- 
ous to the Southern Pacific are infinite, 
and open to the man who but seeks, and 
then applies earnest labor and enterprise 
to what nature has already furnished. 
Traversing an area 1194 
tent from New Orleans to El 
Atlantic system of the Southern Pacific 


miles in ex- 
Paso, the 


points a lesson to mankind exemplified in 
a variety of ways. Leaving the Sabine 


river, or “State line,” east of Orange, 
Texas, the route follows the line of great- 
passes the sugar, 


est development. It 
rice and lumber of Southwest Louisiana, 
and it curves through the oil territory and 
rice areas of Texas, the one succeeding 
until the 
San 


the other celebrated “coast 


country” and Antonio is reached, 
and then on through the great cattle sec- 
tions, the remarkable health plateau of 
West The Sunset Route, 
for many years handled the 


bulk of its through California freights by 


Texas. which 


has great 
steamer to New Orleans, thence by rail to 
*Frisco, recently instituted very extensive 
improvements at the city of Galveston, 
the great Texas seaport, which even the 
fearful storm of September 8, 1900, failed 
injure, from a_ shipping 
These improvements 
Mr. C. P. 

before his 


to materially 
standpoint. were 
Huntington, 
death 


ceived the idea of handling much of the 


inaugurated by 
who some years con- 
Texas and Western freights through this 


port. Galveston is thus assured of a 
magnificent enterprise, which must con 
tribute not alone to the development of 
that seaport, but to the prosperity of the 


city itself. 


a 


Galveston, by reason of its location and 
facilities, is bound to become an in wr 
tant gateway for the material handle: by 
Route, and when it is taken 


that 


the Sunset 
into consideration an entirely jew 
fleet of magnificent steamships has eh 
constructed, the importance of the m.ye- 
ment may be appreciated and realize 
The Sunset Route offers, in connec jon 
Houston & 
from 
North, Central, F ist 
It is the great tri s- 


with the Texas Centr: a 


first-class service the Southeas to 
New 
und West Texas. 
continental line to the Pacifie coast, ( ity 
of Mexico, and all New 
The track is rock-ballas ed 


Orleans into 


Mexico and 
zona points. 
from one terminal to the other, a dista: ce 
connection with s 


of 2500 miles. In 


steamer line from New York to New 


leans and Galveston, the Sunset Ro: te 


offers unexcelled advantages for ‘ 


handling of freight to all points in ‘ 
trans-Mississippi country. Its passenyr 


accommodations are first-class in ev: 


respect, and contemplated additions \ 


bring its equipment up to the high: «t 
stage of perfection. 
The 


operate this season three times a we 


celebrated Sunset Limited wi! 
As an advertisement alone this splend d 
equipment has been the means of calliig 
attention of thousands of personstothea 
vantages of Louisiana and Texas, and iis 
increasing efliciency and additional attr: 
tions will augment everything that h:s 
been accomplished in this direction. 

Free chair cars are being operated « 
all trains; wide box vestibules characts 
ize all passenger equipment; magnific 
dining-cars will shortly be made a featu 
of the through daily trains, and hea, 
steel rails are rapidly making the tra 
up to date in every respect, the new ba 
lasting and widening of the embankme! 
making the route second to none in tl 
eutire country. 

The 
through Beaumont and Rockland to Da 
las. It has extended its line from Whar 


Sunset Route is now buildin 


ton into the Caney Valley country, ope: 


what will eventually become 


great sugar-producing country, and assist 


ing up 


ing in the development of the wide ric 
areas of Wharton and Matagorda coun 
ties in Texas. 

Fifteen millions of dollars are being ex 
pended in improvements generally, and 
these consummated, the Southern Pacifi 
Sunset Route, will tower, figuratively 
head and shoulders above any of its com 
petitors. 

Its magnificent excursion sleeping-car 
Washington, Chicago, Cin 
Louisville, Atlanta, St. 
New 
without change to all points in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Old Mexico 


and California, has attained a reputation 


service from 


cinnati, Louis, 


Minneapolis and Orleans, through 


commensurate with its advantages. 

The Havana (Cuba) steamer service out 
of New Orleans offers a delightful oppor- 
tunity to make a winter cruise, forty- 
eight hours from port to port, on the splen- 
did new ships Chalmette and Excelsior. 

Literature covering all the features 
mentioned may be secured by addressing 
Pacific 


any Southern agent, or by apply 


ing to 


R 


I’. B. Morse, P. T. Mer., 

M. L. Roprins, G. P. & T. A., 
A. G. P. A., 
Hlouston, Texas. 
F. S. Decker, A. G. P. A., 

New Orleans, La. 


T. J. ANDERSON, 
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Interesting Origins of Galveston’s Greatness 

















‘I founder of uniquely cosmopolitan 
Col. Michel B. Menard. 
thoroughly identified with the 


Gia ston was 
He as 
cok ization of Texas and with its strug- 
gle or independence, and upon the organ- 
izat »uoft the Republic of Texas he applied 
to first Congress in 1836 for a quit- 
clai.. deed to land on the eastern end of 


Galveston Island. He had purchased the 


heal right to the same from Juan N 
See in in 1834. Congress granted Colonel 
Me ard’s request ia consideration of his 


pay nent of $50,000, and he at once took 
possession and organized the Galveston 
City Company, which elected him presi- 
deni. The land was surveyed and platted, 
and the first lot was sold on April 20, 
1s It was at the northeast corner of 
Strood and Tremont streets, now occu- 
pied by the J. 8S. 


and was sold for $3100. 


Brown Hardware Co., 
Exemplifying 
the character of its founders, the city was 
laid out on a broad and liberal scale. 

All streets are eighty feet in width ex- 
cept Broadway, which is 150 feet, and 
Bath avenue, which is 125 feet in width. 
The former bisects the heart of the city 
east and west, and is lined with the resi- 
dences of the wealthy. The latter divides 
it north and south, extending from the 
bay to the Gulf, and when paved and im- 
proved will be one of the finest driveways 
in the country. For breathing spaces the 
Galveston City Company reserved every 
block 
for public parks, and nine blocks lying 


tenth between Avenues F and G 
north of Avenue A and between Seventh 
street on the east and Tenth street on the 
west were ceded to the city for a public 
park, The block now occupied by the beauti- 
ful Ball High School Building was reserved 
for a site for the City Hall, which is now 
on 2 broad plaza on Twentieth street be- 
tween Market and Strand streets. These, 
with lots for church sites, schools, hos- 
pitals, fire-engine houses, were ceded by 
the Galveston City Company to the city 
of Galveston, with the stipulation that if 
used or disposed of for any other purpose 
than that named in the cession, the prop- 
erty would revert to the Galveston City 
Company. The only instance where this 
right was waived was to the block now 
occupied by the Ball High School Build- 
ing, and this waiver was made in consid- 
eration of the magnificent gift of philan- 
thropist George Ball for the purpose of 
establishing a high school in conjunction 
with the public schools of the city and his 
selection of this site for the building. 

As soon as the new republic was recog- 
nized by the great nations, commercial 
enterprise began the exploitation of the 
new territory. The steamship Columbia, 
of the 
was the first vessel to enter the port 


the pioneer Morgan Steamship 
Line, 
from New Orleans. Other vessels from 
the United 


came with cargoes and in search of traffic, 


States and foreign nations 


between 


Packet lines were established 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and Galveston, while the traffic from 


New Orleans rapidly grew. Immigration 
from the United States and Europe flowed 
in to people the lands of the new El Do- 
rado. Large mereantile houses were es- 
tablished, and the trade of Galveston ex- 
panded, 


encourage 


To meet the requirements and 

this 
Suitable landing facilities, the Galveston 
City 


commerce by providing 


Company donated a number of 
Wharf privileges to individuals on condi- 
tion that they would erect wharves. Sub- 


Sequently rivalries of various wharf own- 


ers, threatening the development of the 
port, led 
Menard of the Galveston Wharf Co., with 


a capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 


to the promotion by Colonel 


The company was 
June the 
as directors Michel 


shares of $100 each. 
incorporated in 1854, and in 
stockholders elected 
B. Menard, Samuel M. Williams, E. B. 
Nichols, Stacy B. 
Clere, and Michel B. Menard was elected 
and Is Le Clere, 
and ageut. Under Colonel Menard’s ener- 
getic administration the private wharves 


Lewis and Is Le 


president, secretary 


were improved and enlarged, and a uni- 
form wharfage charge established. 
During the Civil War Galveston’s com- 
vanished. The port 
When peace was proclaimed 


merce was rigidly 
blockaded. 
and the port again opened the wharves 
were in such dilapidation that they virtu- 
ally had to be rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
to meet the requirements of a constantly- 
augmenting commerce. While the com- 
pany Was expending vast sums of money 
in bettering the port facilities and enhanc- 
ing its trade, suit was instituted against 
it by the city for street right of way to 
the channel. This was resisted by the 
Wharf Company, which claimed a clear 
title to all water-front property north of 
Avenue A to the bay channel, and be- 
tween the west side of Tenth street on the 
east to Thirty-third street on the west, 
under deed from the Galveston City Com- 
pany. After costly and protracted litiga- 
tion the cause was compromised by the 
recognition of the city’s one-third interest 
Wharf 
aud the issuance to the city of 6222 shares 
of the Wharf Company’s stock at a par 
value of $100 per share, now one of the 
The ad- 
justment of this suit gave the Galveston 
Wharf Co. exclusive control of the water- 
front extending Tenth 
street on the east to Forty-first street on 


in the Galveston Co.’s holdings 


most valuable assets of the city. 


property from 
the west. 


All obstacles being removed, and its 


revenues largely augmented by an _ in- 
creasing traflic, the Galveston Wharf Co. 
inaugurated a more substantial system of 
improvements, including the construction 
of a railway connecting all its wharves 
with the railways running into the city. 
As the traffic of the port increased the 
Galveston Wharf Co. expanded to meet 
its requirements, and in 1889, when Mr. 
J. M. Brown was elected president, the 
solid line of substantial 
wharves Sixteenth to 
Thirty-third street, and work had been 
commenced on Mr. Brown 
brought to the discharge of his duties the 


company had a 
extending from 
pier 15. 


ability that was required to give Galves- 
ton a system of wharfage unexcelled by 
He had 
broad and liberal ideas, and while alert 


any other port in the country. 


and progressive, he was eminently practi- 
eal. He had an abiding faith in the feasi- 
bility of the plans of the United States 
engineers, and often consulted with them, 
and when they assured him that under 
their plan of harbor improvements they 
would succeed in getting a permanent 
depth of eighteen feet across the outer bar 
at low tide, he planned his wharf improve- 
ments accordingly, and constructed piers 
12, 13 and 14, completed pier 15, and he 
erected Elevator A on pier 14 at a cost 
of $250,000 and a capacity of 1,000,000 
with the latest 
expeditious 


bushels, and equipped 


modern appliances for the 
handling of grain. 


When twenty-five feet of water was ob- 


tained over the outer bar, instead of eigh- 
teen, as predicted by government engi- 
neers, by the completion of the jetties to 
the crest of the bar, Mr. Brown remarked 
that the only mistake that he made in his 
plans was that he did not construct the 
company’s improvements on the basis of 
a depth of twenty-five feet instead of eigh- 
teen feet. He predicted that Western as 
well as Texas grain would move through 
this port in an ever-increasing volume. 
Since 1895 Galveston has exported 55,- 
403,912 bushels of wheat and 27,208,002 
bushels of corn. The grain movement in- 
creased so rapidly that Mr. Leon Blum, 
who succeeded Mr, Brown in the presi- 
deney, contracted for the erection of Ele- 
vator B, with a capacity of 600,000 bush- 
els. In 1897 Mr. Waters 8. 
ceeded Blum, and built Elevator B. 

In 1898 George Sealy became president 


Davis suc- 


of the Galveston Wharf Co. He was a 


broad-gauged man in the fullest sense. 


Ever since his active identification with 
the city, he, with his firm, Ball Hutch- 
ings & Co., now Hutchings, Sealy & Co., 
were in the advance in promoting the com- 
industrial interests of Gal- 


mercial and 


veston upon broad and comprehensive 
lines, and soon after the war carried to 
New 
better 


whose 


success the establishment of the 
York & Texas Steamship Line, 
“The Mallory 
magnificent steamers now ply bi-weekly 
this New York, 
whose outward tonnage in 1901 was 128,- 
000 tons and inward tonnage 142,000 tons, 
In co-operation with his brother, John 


known as Line,” 


between port and and 


Sealy, backed by the financial prestige of 
his firm, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway was resurrected, and today is 
one of the finest and best-equipped reve- 
nue-paying railways in the Southwest, and 
a fitting monument to their genius and 
great business sagacity, as well as impor- 
tant factor in the development of the city. 
With this wide and versatile experience, 
Mr. Sealy brought to the discharge of the 
multifarious duties of the presidency of 
the Wharf Company the very elements 
required to enlarge and improve upon the 
Mr. 
Under his vigorous administra- 


broad plans of his predecessor, 
Brown, 
tion piers 10, 35, 36 and 37 were con- 
structed, and other improvements were 
made, 

In the midst of these the direful hurri- 
cane of September, 1900, descended upon 
the city, wrought death and destruction, 
and well-nigh total ruin. From a _ prop- 
erty-value view the Galveston Wharf Co. 
suffered the greatest loss. Its property 
was an indescribable scene of wreckage, 
but before a majority of the people of the 
city had recovered from the shock, the 
Galveston Wharf Co., under the able di- 
rection of President Sealy and General 
Manager Bailey, had large gangs of la- 
borers and mechanics employed, and in a 
that 


was 


fortnight such was made 


progress 


freight was received and grain 
spouted into the holds of vessels from Ele- 
vator A. This prompt and vigorous com- 
mencement of the work of restoration and 
the appropriation of $400,000 for the pur 
pose was an evidence of the sublime faith 
the company haa in the city’s stability and 
its future progress. It was inspiring, 
and it aroused and enthused the terribly 
stricken people with a new-born hope that 
there was yet life in the city and a glori- 
ous future ahead if they would but imi- 
tate the example of the Wharf Company. 


It was the ray of light in the night of ap- 


palling darkness, and its effect was most 
salutary. 

The Mallory docks, which were almost 
wholly destroyed, were rebuilt upon a 
more extended and elaborate scale, ex 
Twenty-third street to 


tending from 


Twenty-sixth street; the grade of the 
foundation was raised four feet, on a level 
with the car door; freight conveyors were 
placed within the immense sheds that 
cover the docks, which are equipped with 
every up-to-date appliance for the quick 
dispatch of traflic. It is doubtful if there 
is a better-equipped dock in the United 
States. 

The wharves are all shedded, and are 
supplied with fire plugs, with ample hose 
attachment always connected for instant 
use. Fire-alarm boxes of the American 
District Telegraph Co, are placed at every 
available point in the sheds, elevators 
and offices of the company on the water 
front, which at night is illuminated with 
are and incandescent lights. In conse 
quence of these substantial improvements 
and the precautionary measures adopted 
against fire, minimizing the risk, a redue- 
tion of 10 per cent. of the insurance rate 
on the company’s property has resulted, 

All these practical, up-to-date improve- 
ments for the betterment of the port facili- 
brought out under President 


ties were 


Sealy’s administration. In furtherance of 


his enlightened policy he reduced the 
wharfage charge and publicly announced 
that as the business of the port increased 
the wharfage charge would be reduced in 
a corresponding ratio. 

The charges now on the leading export 
products are: Grain, one cent per bushel, 


includes cost of unloading ears, fifteen 
days’ storage, wharfage and delivery to 
vessels—one-fourth of a cent a bushel for 
every ten days thereafter; cotton, one and 
one-half cents per 100 pounds; cottonseed 
cake and meal, one cent per 100 pounds; 
trackage, fifty cents per loaded car; insur 
ance on grain, 2 per cent, 

Sealy broad, liberal 


President was as 


and humane in the operations of the 
Whart Company’s affairs as he was in all 
the other relations of life, and in the labor 
employed by the company under his ad- 
ministration, as well as his predecessors, 
was treated with fairness and justness, 
always receiving the highest wages. This 
kindly consideration for its wage-earners 
protected the company from strikes that 
have been so disastrous to other corpo- 
rations, 

The wharf front of the Wharf Company 
now includes three grain clevators with 
a combined storage capacity of 2,750,000 
bushels, a lineal frontage of five and one- 
tenth miles, wharf floor space of 1,972,300 
square feet, or practically forty-five acres, 
with 


all of which is practically covered 


sheds capable of housing a half-million 
bales of cotton; thirty-two miles of 70- 
pound steel rails, over which 1000 loaded 
cars per day can be handled; a substantial 
marine way, where the company’s dredges 


and small-sized vessels can be hauled out 


and repaired, and a_ creosote works, 
where the piling and lumber for sub- 
merged structures are saturated with 


creosote, 

Among the industries that have sprung 
up on the water front through the encour 
agement of the Wharf Company are the 
Texas Star Flour Mills and Rice Mills, 
valued at $400,000. The flour mills have 
a capacity of 800 barrels per day, which 
slight 


ean be easily doubled at expenst 
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The Red 


large 


Snapper Fishing Co, is 


doing a business, and to meet its 
increasing demands and augment its fleet 
has a steamer now on the ways, which, 
The 
Compress is on the Wharf Com 


when completed, will cost $90,000, 
Moody 
pany's property, and has a compressing 
All these 


city ‘s com- 


capacity of 1200 bales per day. 
are important factors in the 
mercial and industrial development. 

At the anual meeting of the Galveston 
Wharf Co, on 
were exhibited showing that in the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1901, the re 
ceipts were S$902,741.24, and the expendi 
The 


are embraced in the expenditures: 


January 6 statements 


tures $902,741.24. following items 
Divi 
dends paid, $127,401; permanent Improve 
Mallory dock and railroad tracks, 


$7439.66; 


ments, 
S71.689.50; new dredgeboat, 
barge oflice, SOOO; total expended for per- 
manent improvements in 1901, $79,729.16; 
material and cash on hand, $29,676.59, 
The 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 1901, 


following financial statement for 


vives the assets and liabilities of the com 


pany: 
ASSETS , 
Office building $9,000 00 
(‘reosote works 7 vn) OO 
Marine ways 5.000 00 
rug Cynthia owesee , 5,000 00 
Elevators “A” and “B".......666. 405,000 00 
Dredging plant 30.4389 66 
Material on hand ) 
Individuals and accounts 770 AS 
Wharf Rh. R. and right of way 1,329.3 na) 
Wharves, piers, warehouses whart : 
privileges and real estate 307,101 O8 
Cash on hand 19.552 99 
$5,154,735 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock $2,626,600 00 
Five per cent, bonds 1,600,000 00 
Six per cent. bonds 900.000 00 


orm damage 100,000 00 


tes for real es 


Notes to repatr 
Bills payable 

tate purchaser 
Interest due ar 
Dividends unpaid 





recrued 3.544 


The following summarized statements 


Wharf 


mense amount of product handled by the 


of the Company show the im 


company, and give a very gratifying ex 
hibit of the trade of Galveston one year 
after the storm had laid the eity virtually 


the indomitable energy 


in ruins an eloquent evidence o 


ina eal of the 


financial and commercial commu 


city’s 

nity, and is a favoralle augury that her 

future achievements will be on a grander 
ile, The record of foreign exports for 


the fiseal vear ending November 30, 1891, 


were as follows: 





Capper 
Ixth we rentar 
Ore, pounds 

Merchandise pounds 2,801 


Catth 
The following is the record of coast wise 


business for the Wharf Company's fiseal 


veut 
Tmport - 
Coal 147,922 
Merel lise po l 2 9,601 
Export 
N breve f ships cleared " 
‘ ral boale il 
a , } 6 
Wy f , 144 " 
Wool, pound 15,414,338 
I’ er yn Is - 8,798,000 
Mere! e, pounds ve 
Dre yo ! 
le 1, pound 
Fertil | vl ) 
ol} “ ) 
] ‘ } 
1.1 hy } 
! a 
hh inds 
‘ | t ! s i,t 
Ixt 1 | BB< ceessces 1,224,795 
K Di cvcchvessvccaccaucsrenes 1 ) 
W ! 
Mi es, barrels ! 
Hides d ak 3.) Is f 7 
to seed . l wu 
Cement ot Is cece 1,604,975 


statement of cars han 


Galveston, Houstor 


dled shows that the 


& Henderson handled 46,475 during the 
fiscal year, against 39,037 the year before; 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 32,145, 
against 27,014, and the Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Northern 16,043, against 10,025, a 
1901 of 14,002 


These figures include only such products 





net increase for cars. 
as went to and from the ships’ sides, and 
have no reference to shipments by jobbers, 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers 
located here, 

During the same period receipts at Ele- 
vators A and B were 14,782,014, against 
13,504,938 bushels of wheat, and deliv 
eries to ships were 15,197,578, against 14,- 
DOG.960 bushels. 

Secretary John E. Bailey, in submitting 
his report to Vice-President Landes, in 
part said: 

“The present physical condition of the 
company’s property is such that will en- 
able us to handle a much larger volume 
heretofore been 


of business than has 


offered without any additional expendi- 


ture beyond ordinary repairs and main- 
tenance.” 

Vice-President Landes, in his annual ad 
dress to the stockholders, said: 

“The year just closed is, perhaps, one 
of the most eventful in the history of the 
company since its organization in 1854. 


You 


from the wreck in which it 


have now its complete restoration 
was left by 
the September storm, and its physical con- 
dition today is in better shape to handle 
satisfactorily its increased business than 
ever before, The stockholders have re- 
ceived dividends amounting to 6 per cent. 
during the past year, and of a bond issue 
of $1,000,000, authorized at your meeting 
one year ago, only $100,000 have been 
issued, and the proceeds of this sale was 
applied to take up like amount borrowed 
to repair storm damage.” 


He also 


loss the company and the community had 


very feelingly alluded to the 


sustained in the death of President 


Creorge Sealy, and appropriate resolutions 
were adopted commemorative of his no- 
bility as a man, his worth as a citizen, and 
their profound regret at his loss, 

The stockholders elected as directors for 
Landes, Charles 
Sealy 

The 
I’, Aus 
Lange and I, Il, Kempner, The 


John 


the ensuing year TT, A, 
Fowler, Il. J 
Hutchings and R, Waverly 
three city directors are Judge W. 


tin, H.C. 


Runge, John Sealy, 


Smith. 


Sealy, president; 


John KE, 


Davis, 


directors elected 
i, a. Be 


secretary-treasurer; J, J, 


tmdes, vice-president: 


Bailey, 
issistant secretary and cashier, 

The majority of the board of directors 
and officers of the company are young 
men in the very fullness and vigor of life, 


clear-headed business men, brimful of 


energy, broad-gauged and progressive, and 
it is safe to predict that under their guid 
ance this great and powerful factor in 
the development of Galveston’s trade pos 
sibilities will be directed along broad lines 


that will redound to the greatest possible 


vood for the city, for the State and that 
vast empire lying north of Texas, teeming 
with diversified products, that will find an 
outlet to world markets through this port. 
his will be the policy of Mr, John Sealy, 


ho sueceeds his lamented uncle in the 


presidency of the company, who, in speak 


of the poliey he would pursue, said 


‘As far as it is in the scope of my ability 


lent of the company, I intend to 


presi 


carry out the plans and policies of my 
le in the direction and management of 


‘ ¥ 
si rs, 


meet promptly and provide for 
conditions as they arise, and always hold 
inducement and encouragement 
o tratlic either seeking an outlet or inlet 
through Galveston.” In this he will re- 
support not only of the 


ceive the hearty 


board of directors and stockholders of the 


Wharf Company, but of the entire com- 
munity, whose confidence and respect he 
commands on account of his sterling char- 
acter, his excellent business ability and 
his generous and humane manhood. 
Critics may carp, pessimists may make 
dire predictions, but Galveston will live, 
grow and become a grander and more 
prosperous city than the most optimistic 
have dreamed of. A city that can add 
$100,000,000 to the export wealth of the 
nation the year after her frightful cata- 
clysm cannot be crushed. 
C. W. HAYEs, 
Manager Texas Associated Press Bureau. 


Why Does Atlanta Lead the South? 
This question is on every man’s tongue, 


Atlanta’s leadership is univer- 


because 
sally recognized, and there is a general 
desire to know how she maintains that 
position, If you would know the secret of 
it, read and ponder well the statements 
which follow. 

Atlanta is the railroad center and the 
natural distributing point of States which 
contain the richest resources that nature 
out on this earth in equal 
that is 


forceful and influential gravitates to this 


has spread 


Naturally, everything 


space, 
point. In this way a vast amount of in- 
dustrial, commercial, moral and intellec- 
tual power has accumulated here. At- 
lanta is both the storage battery and the 
generator of energy for the whole South. 
It accumulates and produces wealth, 
quickens the pulse of industry, and sets 
the pace for the South. It is the hub of 
the Southern universe, 

It is in this way that Atlanta became 
the insurance, financial and business cen- 
ter of the South. Manufacturing and 
business interests of national extent, al- 
Atlanta 


This is 


most without exception, make 


Southern headquarters. why 


there is such a great demand for oflice 
buildings here. It explains the fact that 
the heart of Atlanta, with fireproof, steel- 
frame buildings ten to fourteen stories 
high, resembles the lower part of Man- 
hattan Island. 

Another important factor in Atlanta’s 
growth is the fact that it is the most de- 
sirable place of residence in the South. 
With an altitude of 1052 feet above sea, 
it has a bracing air that gives health and 
energy. People feel like doing something 
all the time, and there is something worth 
while going on at every season of the year, 

Atlanta is a center of industry. It has 
a greater variety of manufactories than 
any city in the South, and for this reason 
its prosperity is uniform and continuous, 
This fact is shown by the steady increase 
of bank clearings, which have about 
doubled since 1894, 

As an educational center Atlanta’s lead- 
ership is equally pronounced, It begins 
with the publie schools, and ends with the 
finest polytechnic institute in the South, 
Which has special departments for elee- 
trical engineering and textiles, as well as 
one of the finest courses in mechanical en- 
gineering to be found in the United States. 

The people are cosmopolitan, hospitable, 
broadminded, whole 


energetic, hearty, 


souled and up-to-date. Publie spirit is 


contagious, and there is a healthy moral 
tone which is to be expected in a city of 
schools and churches. There are special 
schools for law, medicine, dentistry, busi- 
ness and many other things. The oppor- 
tunities for education, either general or 


technical, are rarely equaled, The press 
is the strongest in the South. 

If you are seeking such a place for in- 
vestment or residence, write the Chamber 


of Commerce, Atlanta, for information. 


RECORD’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


Among the colleges of the South, per- 
haps Trinity has had the most remarkable 
growth. ‘Ten years ago it was a small «ol- 
lege located in a country village and own- 
ing but one building. Then it was str :g- 
gling against extreme limitations, fin in- 
cial and otherwise. Today it is a col! ge 
community composed of twenty-one bu /d- 
ings, occupying a beautiful campus of 
seventy-five acres, located in the city of 
Durham. Within the past ten years m \re 
than $700,000 have been invested in  n- 
dowments and equipments, which ma es 
Trinity the largest and best-equipped . »l- 
lege plant in the South Atlantic Sta +s 
and has given it a leading rank among 4e 
educational institutions of the ent re 
South. 

Remarkable as this material growth | is 
been, the development of new polic sx, 
right standards and modern methods 
striking. Two things h 


even more 


hindered the growth of higher edueat 4 
in the South: 


First, there has bee: 


need of money; secondly, political in «- 
ences have too largely controlled coll: ce 
policies. These two causes have for. 


the Southern colleges to a most hurt 4 


conservatism and localism, It remai 


for Trinity to adopt an aggressive a d 


new policy, which is no less than 


reformation in higher education in t e 


Southern States. 


4 


Three things are prominent in the pol 
of Trinity. 

1. It seeks to produce a spirit of Ame 
can nationalism, This is its civie spir 
Instead of adopting local ideals and ¢ 
ating local faiths, Trinity College striv +s 


to ineuleate a broad spirit of patriotisin 
and a civic conscience that responds (o 
national duties and loyalty. 

2. It stands for intellectual freedo 
Scholarship and statesmanship can nev r 
be developed in an atmosphere limited | y 


traditions, partisanships, bigotry and 
The stude 


must have a right to study; the coll 


other enslaving influences, 


must have the right to teach. These righis 
mark one of the distinctive features in 
the policy of Trinity College. 

Its e 
stud 


3. It stands for scholarship. 


trance requirements, courses of 
methods of teaching are all determined | 
the sole aim of producing a scholarly type 
of man. The records of the college sho 
that more than 25 per cent. of its grad 
ates enter the larger universities of Amx 
ica to take graduate courses, while it is 
recognized among Southern edueators 
that Trinity has the opportunity to do 
much for the advancement of higher edi 
cation, and is using the opportunity within 


its reach. 


What has been done within the past te 


Years seems only to indicate a larger 


growth. New chairs, new buildings and 


new equipments are being planned ai 


constructed, and what the next ten years 


of growth will show cannot be prophesi: 
by the most sanguine friends. The pres 
dent of the college is always on the loo 
out for the best type of men for the fa 
ulty, and ready to adopt any new scheme 
for the advancement of educational work 
in the Southern States. 

Mr, J. B. Duke of New York has giv: 
to the college a library building, and t! 


purpose of the college is to build up a 
great library, which will bring within eas 
reach of Southern students the best faci 
ties for advanced study and research, | 
is remarkable that with these increas 
equipments and expenditures the expenst < 
of a student at Trinity College are les 
than half the expenses at colleges of lik 
grade in the Eastern States. It is evider 
that Trinity College is becoming the re} 
resentative of a new and vigorous spirit 
of progress in the South. 
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Shreveport for Health and Business 
Its Advantages and Its Progress 

















£ -eveport, population 26,887, the sec- 


om ity of Louisiana, is located in one of 
th ealthiest regions of the South, and 
ha resident death-rate of 16.03. These 
are (acts that the federal census could 
ha published to the world had the 


en) veration and compilation of statistics 


ree ding Shreveport been absolutely 
ace ate, 

census report as it was actually 
giv to the world, however, gave Shreve- 
but 16,013, 


pla -d that city in the very unenviable 


po! a population of and 
pos ion of having the highest mortality 
of uy city in the United States. And 
the eby hang two tales. 

the 


bureau 


the 
that 
Sh:eveport had a population of but 16,013 


\. hen population division of 


cel -us published the fact 
the authorities of that city at once pro- 
tes.ed against the report, and presented 
the that 


should be retaken. They showed that the 


reisons why census of city 
enumeration was made during the sum- 
mer, at a time when a large portion of 
the white population was spending the 
heated season at Northern and Eastern 
resorts; at a time, too, when the major 
portion of the city’s colored population 
was engaged in the cotton fields in ad- 
cited 


joining parishes. The authorities 


numerous cases of non-enumeration and 
presented other arguments in favor of a 
retaking of the census. They claimed a 
population of 26,887, and based the claim 
ou the city directory of 1900, which con- 
tained 76S2 names, not including women 
children. <At the 
ritio of 354% to 1, Shreveport’s estimated 


and very conservative 
population at the time the directory was 
compiled was 26,887. In spite of these 
representations, however, the applicatiou 
of Shreveport for a re-enumeration was 
had 


the second -body-blow 


refused, and Shreveport nothing to 


do but to await 
from the government. This came in the 
form of a report from the health statisties 
the 


Shreveport on the list 


division of census bureau, placing 
with a mortality 
rate of 45.5, the highest in the United 
States, 

Again the authorities of Shreveport at- 
tempted to effect a correction of the pub- 
lished statistics of the census bureau, and 
again their efforts proved of no avail. 

While the underrating of Shreveport’s 
population was the most important factor 
in giving that city a high death-rate, it 
constitutes by no means the only argu- 
ment ihe misleading statistics 
published by the government. 

Dr. J. C, Egan, health officer of the 


city of Shreveport, during an interview 


against 


regarding the government report, made 


the statement that when the department 
called on him for data, a request was 
tuade for a report for seven months, and 

ibsequently an additional seven months’ 
which he 


for, both of 


knowing at the time that 


eport was called 
upplied, not 
he mortality of Shreveport for fourteen 
ionths would be used as the basis for a 
iealth That 
uch an error was made would seem pat- 


report covering one year. 
nt from a careful perusal of the follow- 
ng statement made by the Shreveport 
Board of Health: 

“The census bureau of vital statistics, 
hrough some error in figures, either from 
1 misunderstanding of statistics wanted 
in this oftice or the Washington office, has 
credited us with deaths out of proportion 
to our actual death-rate, actually and ae- 


curately kept in our office, as will be seen 


by inclosed certificate of deaths for the 
have added 
seventy-five deaths occurring in this city 


census year. Besides, they 
not reported by this office, turned in by 
the census-takers, 

“Take our actual figures, resident and 
non-resident, Which includes all who have 
died in our midst, and see the percentage 
with our estimated population of 26,000 
people, 
white, 
white 


population, 15,000 
total, 26,000 


“Estimated 
11,000 
black. 

“Total resident and 
dent, 5S3; rate per 1000, 22.4, 

“Total 
dent, whites, 209; rate per 1000, 13.9. 

“Total deaths, resident and non-resi- 
dent, blacks, 574; rate per 1000, 34. 

“Resident deaths, whites, 135; rate per 
1000, 9. 

“Resident deaths, blacks, 282; rate per 
1000, 

“Total, whites 
per 1000, 16.03. 

“On the other hand, take our report as 


black; and 


deaths, non-resi- 


deaths, resident and non-resi- 


25.6. 


and blacks, 417; rate 


sent out from the census office. 

“The population returned by census re- 
ports, 16,015; bu- 
reau, 741; less 1° stili births striken out, 


leaves a total of 728, and gives us an ex- 


deaths accredited by 


cess of 145 more deaths than occurred in 
the city during the census year 1900. 

“Deaths, census report, total, 728; popu- 
lation, 16,013; rate per 1000, 45.5. 

“Deaths as books show, 583; popula- 
tion, 16,013; rate per 1000, 36.4. 

“It can readily be seen by comparing 
the two that if we were properly reported 
as to deaths, even with our inaccurate 
census, we would be relieved of the stigma 
of having the largest death-rate in the 
United States.” 

Even the very low death-rate shown by 
the board of health is still further mini- 
mized when the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding Shreveport are considered, 
Shreveport is the geographical and com- 
of the State of 
Texas, of Indian Territory, and of the 
Not 
one of these great Commonwealths main- 
The State of 

the 


mercial gateway great 


States of Arkansas and Mississippi. 


tain a charity hospital. 


Louisiana maintains two, one for 


North Louisiana being located at Shreve- 
port. Therefore it is natural that the 
railroads and general floating population 
in the northern part of our State, as well 
as those of the four great Common 
wealths, should seek the charity hospital 
During the 


166 out 


located at Shreveport. 
twelve months under discussion 
of the 583 deaths reported by the board 
of health were non-residents. 

that 


centage of deaths among old people places 


Statistics show Louisiana’s per- 


her possibilities for long life second in all 


the States of the Union, Vermont being 
Again, her position as regards low- 
death 


disease very dependent on climatic con- 


first. 
est rate of from consumption, a 
ditions, is fifth among the States of the 


Union. Her percentage of deaths among 


children places her above any of the 
States in the cotton belt. Regarding 


mortality from malarial fever, she is su- 
perior to Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi 
Florida, 
These things being conceded, let 
She is 


and and stands on a par with 
Texas. 
us look at Shreveport’s location. 
situated among the hills of North Louis- 
iana, the State. 


This affords her the healthful advantages 


highest points of the 


that always accompany altitude and an 
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excellent natural drainage, placing her 
above the fever belt making her 
practicaily immune from all virulent types 


and 


of disease. 

In spite of these adverse reports regard- 
ing Shreveport and her health conditions, 
Shreveport enjoys and deserves the repu- 
tation of being one of the most progres- 
sive of the South's 
Her prosperous condition is due largely to 
her natural but still 
perhaps, to the progressive spirit of her 


progressive cities. 


advantages, more, 
business men. 

Realizing that railroads 
important factors of the upbuilding of a 
and 


are the most 


great commercial industrial center, 


her tireless business men early began a 


campaign for more of these “arteries of 


commerce.” As a result, more railroads 
now enter Shreveport than enter any city 
of equal population of the United States. 
These railroads have cost money, but the 
business men who inaugurated the move- 
ment have provided the means, and dur- 
ing the past live years over $750,000 have 
been expended in securing railroads, As 
a result, eight roads center in Shreveport, 
furnishing railroad facilities equal to 
those of New Orleans, twice those of Mo- 
bile, and three roads more than her pros- 
perous neighbor, Dallas, Texas. 

the 


products of more than 150 miles in all di- 


These lines bring to Shreveport 


rections, and enable this fortunate city to 
hold the position as the foremost center 


of the great Southwest. These lines 
brought into Shreveport last year more 


than 320,000 bales of cotton, making her 
the third largest inland cotton market in 
America. Another large contributor to 
Shrevepart’s commercial greatness is the 
River Red, of which Shreveport is the 


head of all-the-year-around navigation. 
The presence of the Red is an ever-stand 
ing menace to the railroads, compelling 
them to give Shreveport the water rate 
that is the “open sesame” to commercial 
prosperity. 

Four cotton compresses, one of which 
is the largest in the world, take care of 
eotton trade. 


Shreveport’s immense 
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Three cotton-oil mills are located there. 
Five banks transact her financial busi- 
ness, with clearances amounting to more 
than $300,000,000 a year. A cotton mill 
numbered among her enterprises is called 
the Mill, after the lamented 
philanthropist, H. H. More 
100 other enterprises pay Shreve- 
Ex- 


Hargrove 
Hargrove. 
than 
port labor over $1,000,000 per year. 
tensive shops of several of the roads con 
stitute an important element of wealth to 
her local commerce, 

And this is the city regarding which the 
United States government reports a popu 
lation of 16,013 and a rate of mortality 
greater than that of any city in the Union, 

Is it 
make mistakes, for routine compilations 


not possible for enumerators to 
to err, for the government to unintention- 
ally commit an injustice toward one of 
her wards? On the other hand, is it pos- 
sible for a city of progressive men to build 
five railroads in as many years, and at 
the same time increase the population of 
that city but a few hundreds? Is it pos 
sible for a city to more than double her 
cotton receipts in three years, becoming 
the third 


world, without materially increasing her 


inland cotton market in the 


population? Is it possible for a city to 


extend her limits, taking in a nunitber of 
populous suburbs, without bringing about 
more than a norma! increase in her popu- 
lation? Is it rossible for a city having 
the healthful altitude and 


age of the Northern cities with the mild- 


natural drain- 


ness and salubrity of those of the South, 
to be the unhealthiest city in the United 
States? Is it probable that a city which 
installed the first water and modern sew 
erage system in her State, and is conse- 
quently free from epidemics, would have 
higher than that of 


Hardly, 
These truths being self-apparent, let her 


a death-rate any 


American city? 


sister cities of the South in their world 
famed magnanimity assist Shreveport in 
the blot 


unintentionally 


erasing which our government 


has placed on her es 


cutcheon, 








Newport News: Its Past, Present and Future 


The Greatest Shipyard in America, with $22,000,000 of Work on Hand 


By ALBERT PHENIS 








Easily the most important enterprisé in 
the South, as it is nearly, if not quite, the 
biggest thing of its kind in the world, is 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
Dock Co. irom it the fastest warship of 
its class in any navy has been turned out, 
and its merchant vessels are destined to 
carry the flag of the United States to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and so fa 
mous for excellence have the products of 


S$22.550,000 worth 


this yard become that 


of work is now on hand, including six 
war vessels for the United States govern- 
ment. 

This great shipyard, representing an in- 


vestment of $15,000,000, is one of the 
monuments to his enterprise and sagacity 
left the late Collis P. 
Huntington. It is the nucleus around 


which has been built a thriving city of 


behind him by 


further- 
that 


And it is a 
that all 
been accomplished here covers a period 
the life of the 
Manufacturtrs’ Record. It is related that 
Mr. Huntington, when he first saw New- 


25,000 busy people. 


more remarkable fact has 


less than 


of something 


port News in 1840, was deeply impressed 
with the possibilities of the point, then 
practically a wilderness, After his great 


achievements in railroad building in the 


West and South, he brought the terminals 


of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to 
Newport News, made them the greatest 
in the country, and at the same time es 
tablished the shipbuilding plant, and by 
the operations of his Old Dominion Land 
Co, created this populous, important and 
growing city. 

ISSO that the Old 
Dominion Land Co, was incorporated, A 
had 
been secured at the instance of Mr. Hunt 


ington, and in 18S8 the Warwick Hotel, 


It was in the fall of 


tract of about 18,000 acres of land 


which is still one of the most comfortable 
of hotels, was opened to the public, in ae 
cordance with the prevailing custom of 
starting off a new city with a good place 
While pushing the 
the 


would allow, the dry-dock and shipbuild 


to house the visitor. 


city as rapidly as circumstances 


ing enterprise was being worked out, and 


in 1886 the Chesapeake Dry-Dock & 
Construction Co, was incorporated. It 
was in 1890 when, under its present 


name, the company began the construc 
tion of ships, and since that time there 
have been launched and completed thirty 
two vessels. Of these, six were built for 
the United States government, three be 
ing first-class battleships and three gun 
hoats. In addition to this, merchant ves 


sels flying every flag known to the world 
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have been repaired at the works. During 


War, 


United States government was in urge 


the Spanish-American when the 


t 


need of ships, this plant converted many 


steamships into auxiliary cruisers, be 
sides fitting out the hospital ship “Solace 
The total tonnage of merchant vessels 
built and now building is 111,735, and the 


total displacement o 


warships built and 
now building for the United States gov 
ernment is 105,930 tons. 

1901 the 


launched seven vessels, six for the met 


During the year company 


chant marine and one tirst-class battle 


ship. The total tonnage of ships built in 


1901 was 53,520. In addition, the North 


German Lloyd steamship “Main,” one of 
the victims of the awful Hoboken fire of 
1000, was rebuilt here at 


June, a cost of 


more than S600,000, It is an important 


vessels 


merchant 


in 1901, the “Siberia” 


fact that two of the 
and “Io 
Mail Steamship Co.'s 


launched 
rea,” for the Pacific 


Oriental service, are the largest ships ever 


coustructed in the United State Th 


ire of S400 tons displacement each, 


which is some 1400 tons more than that 


of the largest United States battleships 
These ships are now about ready to start 
on their maiden trip around The Horn 0 
ply between San Francisco ind Japan 

The year 1901 was a busy one at this 


shipyard Besides launching the vessels 


mentioned, the company contracted with 
the United States governme::t for and is 
now building the armored cruisers “West 


Virginia” and “M 


ryland,” the battleship 


“Virginia” and protected cruiser “Char 


eston Two other vessels for tl 
United States government, the monitor 
Arkansas” and battleship “Missouri 
which were previously contracted fo 
in course of construction, making a total 
if six warships now building here he 


otal value of work now on hand is about 
S22500,000, and ai contraet has been 
closed for the construction of a new boat 
for the Old 


Dominion Steamship Co 


which will be better than the best of the 


ships in that service It will be on the 
lines of the “Jamestown” nd “Princess 
Anne,” with improvements 

During the past year the company de 


livered to the United States government 


the battleship “Illinois,” which is to be the 


flagship of Admiral “Bob” Evans, and 
will be used by him to receiy I’: 
Henry Ou her official trip the “Hlinois” 
proved to be the fastest wars! poof he 
class in the nav of tl ‘ l. and ey 
ceeded her speed a nee by a margin 
hich ear | handsome ln ty \ 
entimental feather in the cap of the com 
puny is the fact that the “Nashville, rine 
of the vessels built here, tired the t 


shot hl 
Spanish-American Wat 
During 101 


the new mammoth dry-dock of the com 


iptured the first prize n the 


there was also completed 


pany, the largest on the American Conti 


nent, and one of the two largest in th 


world Ihe ginal Irv-dock was 

pretty good one itself, being 612 feet long 
by 1h0) feet wide, with draugh \\ I 
over sill of tw t\ ve feet. but the m 

one has a length of S27 feet, a width of 
162 feet and a drav&ht of thirty feet, 
which enables . of rmcommodate the 


largest ship afloat Iwo battleships may 


be docked in it at one time with eas 


One of the vessels recently place th 
il wa th ah ‘ \ 
hy et Crern " hip ever ‘ 
\mertea 
rh sf of th nev dock w 
S17 000000) With the rypole 
wk the particular well 
‘ ye ] uw « \ rt 1 rel I \ ! 
h h ) rpitye ~ i riinit = ’ 
Whil y nh eX 1 1 ht to 
\ | ‘ té th eX ‘ of the 
reat pl ts equipmen its 1 gnitude 


and completeness appeal to the most unin 


itiated. The shipyards are located on a 
tract comprising 120 acres, and the six 
enormous brick machine shops cover ten 
icres. Walking through the yards, seeing 
the skyseraping traveling cranes, witness 
ing the operations of the titanic machine 
tools, and the smaller tools driven largely 
by electricity aud compressed air, ready 
acquiescence is given to the statement 
that the most modern machinery is here 
employed, and that no plant in the coun- 
try is better equipped. It is pleasant to 
remember that Mr. Huntington lived to 
see the plant reach its present efficient 
state, and knowing how thoroughly a man 
of action he was, it is easy to conceive of 
the thrill of enthusiasm he must have felt 
when he saw the first boatload of exports 
leave his new port, and with what joy he 
Witnessed the transformation in his ship- 
yards of a few thousand dollars’ worth 
of raw materials into a fine finished ves 
sel with a value of some half a million of 
dollars. Although the founder of the en- 
terprise has massed away, his spirit still 
B. Orcutt of New 


York, the man he chose as president of the 


pervades the place, C 


hipbuilding company and land company 
s well, is still the efficient head of both 
running 


enterprises, and everything is 


ilong as its creator would have it do. 
Che facilities of the plant are practicalls 


unlimited, though improvements are 


under way and others are in contempla 
tion in order that the greatest possible effi 
ciency may be maintained. There are six 
piers along the water front of 2600 feet, 
ind the plant contains an outfitting basin 
The execu 
tive officer on the ground is W. A. 


who 


HOOx500 feet in dimensions, 
Post 
eneral superintendent, has also 


been with the company from the start. 


Seven thousand people now draw wages 
from this one enterprise, and the $65,000 
that is every week paid out to workmen 
furnishes the life-blood of the community 

It is impossible to speak of Newport 
News, now become one of the most impor 
tant ports in the export trade of the coun 


is well as having the greatest ship- 


vard, without a reference to the opera 
Land Co, 


which 


tious of the Old Dominion 


Ilere is a development company 
others with like ambitions might do well 
Nothing has been 


done in the development of the city which 


to study and emulate 


has not been fostered or fathered by this 
pany, and up to the present moment 
s the leading spirit in every enterprise 


undertaken. Until S96 the company was 


practically the town, for although there 
were nearly 5000 people in Newport News 
by the census of 1S90, and the census of 


1fMM) wave the city 19.635, there was no 
neorporation as a city untilin IS06. Dur 
ing all these years the land company was 
practically the city of Newport News, and 
the phenomenal growth the city showed 
in population and business may properly 
bye seribed to the enterprise of its pro- 
moters and managers 

rhe visitor of today finds here a finely 
organized and well-built city, with three 
miles of asphalt streets and bonds in bank 
to build four miles more of the same sort 
of streets Ile tinds an excellent sewer 
system, good public buildings and busi 


ness houses s being made for 


preparation 


the construction of a S2Z50,000 government 
building, and schoolhouses and churches 
om | to those of any city of the same size 
There is still a low tax 
te, and a certainty that some day there 
will be here a city of 500,000 people, ex 
tending from North Newport News to the 
overnment reservation it the famous 
Old Point. nine miles away There is a 

uation of houses all the length of 
the electric street-car line, which connects 
these points at this time, and the ultimate 
whole section into 


Efforts 


consolidation of the 
one city is a foregone conclusion 


e by the Old Dominion 


are being mac 


Land Co., seconded by others, to secure 
small industries for Newport News, and 
with the advantages offered it would seem 
but a matter of time when their efforts 
would be successful. Manufactures of 
sash and doors, furniture, vehicles, ete., 
and the iron industries are mentioned as 
some of the enterprises which would find 
When 
New England can haul in her raw mate- 


here conditions to their liking. 


rial, and fuel as well, and still make goods 
which she can advantageously sell to the 
sections from which the raw materials 
come, it would certainly appear that a 
point like Newport News, which is closer 
to the raw materials, and which has un- 
rivaled shipping facilities, ought to have 
a future of large proportions as a manu- 
facturing city in many lines of goods 

cotton, iron and wood especially. The 
question of labor is a point of importance 
in this connection. It appears that most 
of the hands in the shipyards and in the 
railroad terminals are adults. There are 
over 5000 children in Newport News be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one, 
and these are almost wholly unemployed 
Thus the lighter manufactories would find 
an abundance of the kind of labor which 
is employed to advantage in the manufac- 
ture of cotton and silk fabrics, thread, 
Coal 


Climate, 


leather goods, boots and shoes, ete. 
ean be obtained for $2.75 a ton. 
geographical situation and unequalled 
transportation facilities provide the other 
inducements, 

The upbuilding of the city of Newport 
News is the aim and purpose of the Old 
Dominion Land Co., and it is striving as 
hard along those lines as in the earlier 
days of its existence. The report is made 
by the oflicers, of whom L. B. Manville is 
chief, that the rate of progress of the city 
continues to be rapid, exceeding that of 
most cities of the country. Sales of lots 
go steadily on at firm prices, and the 
growth of the city is continuous. As 
showing the enterprise of the land com- 
pany, besides owning the Warwick Hotel, 
it owns and operates the large merchan- 
dise pier known as Pier A, which is pat- 
rovized by all the smaller sailing vessels, 
as well as by the passenger and freight 
boats of the Old Dominion Steamship Co. 

What kind of a port Newport News has 
grown to be is shown in the statistics, 
Exports for ten years ending June 30, 
TOO1, 


were $212.885.859, and are now 


about $35,000,000 per annum. The total 
value of imports is given as $33.393,166 
for the same ten years. 


Mer- 


daily between New- 


Transportation lines include the 
chants and Miners,’ 
port News and Baltimore and tri-weekly 
between Newport News and Boston and 
the Old Dominion Line, daily 
York; 


the Clyde Line, to and from Philadelphia, 


Providence; 


between Newport News and New 


and later Charleston, besides steamships 


which piy between Newport News and 
ports of the United Kingdom, Germany 


The 


$7,000,000 terminals which have been es- 


and other European countries. 
tablished at Newport News by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad and the mammoth 
have been 


grain elevators of the road 


prime factors in the enormous develop- 
ment of the flour, grain and breadstuffs 
exportations, which have been features 
of the trade of Newport News in recent 
years, 

harbor here the 


Of the magnificent 


world knows. Not a dollar of government 
money has ever been spent or asked for 
this harbor, and yet the largest vessels 
proposed to 
Middle 


Ground bar, and then the largest vessels in 


come into port. It is now 


spend $100,000 in dredging the 


the world can come in at the lowest tide 


known. 


MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


A Strong Norfolk Mouse Which Has 
Taken a Leading Place. 
In the present flourishing condition of 


the Henry Walke Co., dealing in mill sip 


plies, machinery and ship chandlery, av i 


stance is afforded of the way Norfol 


t 


attracting outsiders of push and consp:-u 
S. Milnor Price, + he 


president of the company, though stil! a 


ous business ability. 


young man, has spent his life in the sane 
business, having been till January, 1! '1, 


identified with a large house in that lin 


Kichmond. Frank Harrison, vice-p1 
dent, is an old hardware man from Lyi 
burg, and the business manager of e 


machinery branch is V. Basagalups, a 


from Richmond, thoroughly acquaint 
in both a practical and a theoretical w 
with all the details of the business, a go (J 
salesman and well known to the trad 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

This 
alert, up-to-date business men succeed 
the old-established house of Henry Wal! 


winning combination of brig 


but little over one year ago, and now t 
company is settled in a fine, new, comn 
dious house on Water street, especial 
constructed to afford the best possil 
facilities for conveniently and economi 
ally handling trade, and it has taken 

position easily at the head of its line n 
ouly in Norfolk, but in this section. Tl 
new house is four stories high, 100 fe 
front on Water street, with an L of fifty 
six feet front on Loyall’s lane, and a dept 
of 130 feet. There is a floor space, a 
told, of 57,000 square feet. Every det: 
of the interior—the shelving, partition 
openings and hoists, and the arrangeme) 
of the steck—is admirably planned f 
handling the business at a minimum 

cost, while at the same time the displa 
is effective. At the first glance the visito1 
is impressed with the magnitude of th: 
business done, the businesslike methods o 
the house and the variety and complet 
ness of the stock carried. 

In addition to the heavier and mor 
common kinds of wares to be found i: 
stock here, it is proposed to carry a com 
plete sample of wood and iron working 
tools, which will be displayed on the floor 
of the salesroom, adding still further to 
the imposing appearance of the large first 
floor. The house is the agent for some of 


the best makers of machine tools in 
America, and is prepared to deal on the 
most advantageous terms with thos 
wanting anything in that line. 

Mr. Price, the keen, alert head of the 
house, has brought to the management of 
the business a thorough knowledge of con 
ditions, outside and inside, which is one 
of the first requisites of success. He 
prides himself on knowing what the re- 
quirements of the section are, and he is 
prepared to supply every want in his com 
pany’s line. In every possible way, too, 
he goes after business, and no part of his 
And then, 


us important as any other feature of the 


rightful field is left unworked, 


situation, he has so completely organized 
the business, and has surrounded himselt 
with such efficient helpers and associates, 
that business proceeds with the ease and 
lack of friction of an automatic machine. 
rhus organized, and with physical condi- 
tions so perfected that every effort counts, 
that there are no “false moves” in the 
handling, sale or delivery of stock, he is 
in a position to get trade and to keep it, 
because the customers of the house can 
get what they want, can get it promptly, 
and can get every advantage in the way 


of prices that it is possible to obtain. 
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The Seaboar 


d Air Line as a Builder in the South 


By ALBERT PHENIS 
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It meant a great deal for the sections 
affected when John Skelton Williams of 
Richmond and his associates got hold of 
the Seaboard Air Line, for not only has 
the original Seaboard been largely ex- 
tended and built up, so that a through- 
tr: service of the first class runs be- 
tween New York and the extreme South, 
but extensions into undeveloped country 


eing made as well, and the interests 


are 

of » wide section are being looked after in 
a orough and broad-gauged manner. 
It was only after a vigorous contest that 


the Seaboard Air Line was secured by the 
Williams syndicate and the important sys- 
tem saved to the South as an independent 
road, and immediately, by purchase of ad- 
ditional lines and the construction of con- 
ng branches, the present system of 
The old 


Seaboard system of something less than 


ne 


sol 2700 miles was perfected. 


1000 miles had long been one of the im- 


portant local lines of the middle South, 


sol 


among the oldest in the country, but it 


of the roads in the system being 


was not till the Williams syndicate se- 
cured control became 
prominent as a through line between the 


that the system 
great commercial centers of the North and 
the most rapidly-developing sections of 
the South. July 1, 1900, the Florida 
Central & Peninsular road, a thriving 
line of 945 miles, and the Georgia & Ala- 
bama, some 400 miles in length, were 
added to the system, and branches from 
Petersburg to Richmond and from Peters- 
burg to Norlina were constructed, and also 
from Hamlet to Columbia, which pro- 
vided for a through line over its own 
tracks between the North and the South, 
New engines and new cars were added to 
the equipment, until nowthe through trains 
which run from New York to Jacksonville 
and St. Augustine are as handsome and 
luxurious .as those of any road in the 
South. The roadbed is also being rock- 
ballasted, and as rapidly as possible the 
work will be continued until it covers the 
entire system, At the same time the op- 
erating expenses of the road have been 
reduced, andthe property has been put on at 
splendid financial as well as physical basis, 

ixtension work includes the construe- 
tion of a road from Live Oak to Perry, 
in Taylor county, and from San Pedro to 
Suwannee, fifty miles in length, through 
primeval forests, where deer, turkey and 
bear are plentiful. A 40-mile line of the 

d from Turkey Creek to Palmetto, on 
the Manatee river, is another Florida ex- 

sion of importance, as it penetrates the 
finest orange and trucking district of the 
State. The road will ultimately be ex- 
led to Boea Grande, near Punta Gorda, 
the coast, giving a short line to Ha- 
a and the West Indies, 


sections of the road a proposed exten 


On the north 
of great importance is a line from 
Charleston to Augusta, Athens, and thence 
to Chattanooga, 

onspicuous in the work of developing 
the Seaboard property is the improvement 

the terminals, notably those at Savan 
nah, where $1,500,000 have been spent in 
piers, warehouses, 
The total water 


iding immense 


t 


8, compresses, etc. 
t of these terminals is two miles, and 
t tot il trackage is 15,642 feet. These 
ovements are on Hutchinson's Island, 
of the 1800 acres which the island 
contains, the company owns 1200 acres. 
The ishind has been raised several feet, 
t water deepened at the piers, and alto 
<other the improvements rank among the 


t of the kind in the country. Resides 


being important in itself, the port of Sa 
vaunah is of additional importance to the 
Seaboard road because it is the terminus 
of the Georgia & Alabama division of the 
system. ‘This division, which originates 
at Montgomery, Ala., where it has feeders 
in the Mobile & Ohio, the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Alabama river, trav- 
erses one of the richest agricultural and 
fruit sections of the South, which is also 
famous for its naval stores and lum- 
ber. The freight originating on this line 
is of great magnitude and value, and is 
constantly increasing. In the piney- 
woods section of the eastern part of this 
territory is the celebrated old soldiers’ col- 
ony of Fitzgerald, now a flourishing an 
well-established city, and as the timber is 
eut off the country is rapidly settling up 
with farmers from all parts of the coun- 
try, many of them being from the North, 
and they engage in the cultivation of 
grains, fruit and cotton with certain and 
adequate profit. 

Important as the port of Savannah is, 
however, Fernandina, Fla., is to the road 
the biggest shipping point on the Seaboard 
Air Line. The road has built excellent 
terminals here, and as the government 
has spent $2,500,000 in giving twenty-six 
to thirty feet of water over the bar, thus 
permitting the largest ocean-going vessels 
to come up to the wharves, Fernandina 
has become the great shipping port for 
phosphate. One-half of the whole Florida 
output is handled by the Seaboard road 
through this port, and the exports from 
here represent 90 per cent. of all the phos 
phate exported from the State. Fernan- 
dina is also a large lumber-shipping point, 
and as the turpentine forests are being 
worked out further north, and the naval- 
stores supply is moving to the South, 
Fernandina is becoming of increasing im- 
portance as a naval-stores shipping point, 

At present the 
reached by the Seaboard on the west coast 
of Florida is the 
brought into prominence during the Span- 
ish-American War 
barkation of all the troops who went to 
This 


rapid and important growth is now widely 


most important point 


terminus at Tampa, 


as the point of em- 


Cuba from this country. city of 
noted for its large cigar-manufacturing 
furnishes em- 
ployment for a large skilled 
but as the government is en- 


interests, which industry 
number of 
laborers, 
gaged in dredging the harbor, and deep 
water will be secured for the place within 
a few years, it must grow in importance 
as a port for the importation and exporta- 
tion of the varied articles which make up 
the commerce between this country and 
the West Indies. 
tend a line to Punta Gorda must be taken 


The proposition to ex- 


as an evidence of the purpose of the Sea- 
board to keep abreast of the development 
of trade with the Antilles, and to provide 
every facility for the speedy and conve- 
nient handling of the commerce which will 
be built up. 

A survey of the map of the Seaboard 
Air Line shows the comprehensive, broad- 
minded plans of the management, which 
has not only built up an air line between 
the North and the South, but has secured, 
as feeders to the main line, branch roads 
which reach out to about all the impor- 
tant centers on each side. Some of these 
great feeders are of recent construction, 
and others have been in existence for a 
longer period, but the older lines have now 
harmonious 


been consolidated into one 


system, and are greater as branch lines 


than before they became a part of the 


Thus at Norfolk- 


Portsmouth, the former northern terminus 


present organization, 
of the line, there have been extensive im- 
provements made in terminals to accom- 
modate the greatly-increased business, 
while the Old Bay Line steamers, be- 
tween the Hampton Roads cities and Bal- 
timore, have never done a greater busi- 
ness. Along the Wilmington-Rutherford- 
ton line there has been a steady develop- 
ment, and at the Wilmington terminus re 
cent improvements include a dredging out 
of the wharf front and extensive repairs 
to the Navassa yards, and the construe- 
tion of house tracks to accommodate the 
growing industries of the place. 

Along the Atlanta line, between Hamlet 
and the great Piedmont metropolis, there 
has been a steady development of agricul- 
tural and industrial interests, and the 
many thriving towns and cities along the 
route have shown a continued advance- 
ment. There is never but one story to 
tell of 


broken 


Atlanta, and that is of an un- 
record of development and ad- 
vancement, 

One of the most interesting facts con- 
nected with the development of the terri- 
tory of the Seaboard is the vitality shown 
by Jacksonville in emerging from the dev 
May. 


which the 140 burned blocks have been 


astating fire of last The way in 
rebuilt in the short time since the fire im- 
presses one as searcely less than marvel- 
ous, and especially when it is learned that 
but a small percentage of insurance was 
earried on the property destroyed, several 
million dollars of the loss being total. Al- 
though it is a hard struggle for the people 
never been ac 


of the city, which has 


counted a rich community, the alacrity 


with which recovery is being made, and 
the better character of the buildings now 
being constructed, together with the sub- 
stantial improvements in the wharfs of 
the city, give proof of the stamina of the 
people of Jacksonville, and promise a city 
of greater importance and commercial su- 
premacy than ever before, 

Hand in hand with the physical better- 
ment of the Seaboard road and its termi- 
nal facilities have gone the efforts of the 
management to build up the country by 
inducing settlers and industrial workers 
This work, for 


Patrick as 


to locate along the line. 
many years in charge of J. T. 
industrial commissioner of the road, has 
not been confined to merely trying to get 
people into the country, but has aimed to 
make all—the newcomers and the old set 
tlers—as prosperous as conditions of soil 
Thus 


between 400 and 500 industrial agents are 


and climate would make possible. 


located along the line of the road, whose 
mission it is to not only get emigrants and 
industries, but also to inspire the people 
with whom they come in contact to im 
prove their surroundings and make the 
most of their opportunities. In this con- 
nection the company has established a 
traveling circulating library, with books 
on agriculture, dairy-making, horticulture, 
history, ete., and by a system of rotation 
people along the whole line, and schools 
as well, are given access to the best works 
of their kind on topics of practical value, 
Object-lessons on road-making, canning, 
dairying, utilizing the waste products of 
the farm, how to till the soil to the best 
advantage, and so on, are also given occu- 
pants of the land all along the line. 

As a result of the efforts being made by 
the industrial department, new people and 
new industries are coming in from Rich- 


mond to Tampa. Many of the settlers are 


from New England, and they are engag- 
ing in truck-farming, fruit-raising and 
yveneral agriculture. Between Portsmouth 
and Weldon and Hamlet and Wilmington 
truck-farming is largely pursued, An in- 
stance of the profits of this undertaking 
is given in the case of a man who cleared 
*1700 off five acres of Rocky Ford can 
taloupes last year. Between Raleigh and 
Ilamlet, in the Southern Pines section, 
out on the Georgia & Alabama division, 
Florida, 


largely and profitably cngaged in 


fruit-raising is 
Near 


young men have gone 


and down in 


Jacksonville thre 
extensively into peach-raising. They have 
hundred 


an orchard of several acres, on 


which they raise the Honey peach, a 
sweet, small, red variety that comes early 
They have made $150,000 


in the past ten years. 


into market, 
Knowing what and 
where to plant seems to be a matter on 
which advice is always desirable, and this 
is what the industrial bureau undertakes 
to supply. 

All along the Seaboard industries are 
Southerners them- 


steadily increasing. 


selves are putting money into numerous 
cotton factories, and the young men are 
themselves to take 


educating practical 


charge by serving a term as hands in the 
mills, Outsiders are also making invest 
ments. Silk mills have been established at 
Roanoke Rapids and Weldon, where there 
were already large cotton mills. Over 100 


roller flour mills have been established 
along the line of the road within the past 
flour for the 


twelve months, supplying 


home market and stimulating the raising 
of grain by local farmers, Canning indus 
tries have also been established at numer 
ous points. At Pine Bluff, where water 
has been developed, twelve shox 


Mass. 


experiment of establishing a co-operative 


power 


makers from Lynn, , will try th 
shoe factory. At Sanford and Carthage 
woodworking and furniture factories have 
been very successfully started during thi 
past year. These are indications of some 


fields that exist. Others, in the language 
of advertisements, are “too numerous to 
mention.” 

Outside of St. Augustine, the blessed, 
which is reached by solid trains from New 
York over the Seaboard, there are numer 
which are 


The sand 


hills of North Carolina, with their ozon 


ous resorts along the road 


steadily growing in popularity. 


laden atmosphere and grateful odors of 
pine, furnish conditions attractive to thi 


North, and 


resort 


icebound denizens of the 


number of important towns have 


been built up in that section. Souther 


Pines was the pioneer, and now it 


hotel and boarding-house capacity of 


2000 taxed each winter 


Pinehurst, the 
the late James W. Tufts of 


guests is 
splendid enterprise o 
Boston, is a 
model city in the woods, with electric-eat 
lines, lights, sewerage and the largest and 
best-equipped hotel in North Carolina. In 
this beautiful haven of rest there is a 
winter colony of 2000 outside the hotel 
guests, and most of the charmed visitors 
Pine Bluff, 


where 100 houses are each year occ upie d 


return there year by year. 


by Northern visitors, is another in this 
group of much-prized resorts, and a litth 
further down, Camden, across the South 
Carolina line, comes in for a share of pop 
And to th 
enterprise of the Seaboard Air Line the 


ularity of the same design. 


development of these pleasant places, as 
well as of the other rich resources of the 
vastly-diversified territory along its line, 


is largely due. 
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( A Strong Bank and a Great Bank Building ] 





metropolis of the 


rior of the bank 





thove the fretwork, which gives seclusion 
and safety to each department of the 
bank, while the wainscoting is of the rich 
sienna marble, which was chosen by the 
builders of the unsurpassed Congressional 
Library in Washington and the great 


Milan 


directors’ 


ithedral at 


Tu the room is some of the 


handsomest wood carving to be found in 


any banking house, and the massive oak 


admired by 


here is 


finish every Visitol 


tiful mechanism of the great 


its fine time-lock, is likewise 


he object ef admiring inspection on the 


part of all who are admitted “behind the 


The Citizens’ Bank was organized in 
May, S67, with Richard Taylor as presi 
dent and W. W. Chamberlaine as cashier, 
and these were the directors: R. H. Cham 
berlaine, W. W. Sharp, C. W. Grandy, D 
IL). Simmons, Wm, H. Peters, G. W. Row 
land, €. K. Goodridge, R. C. Taylo 
Riehard Walke, Jr.. and Richard Taylor, 


iding business men 


1? 
aii 





















































The bank started with a paid-up capital 
of $50,000, and, baving the contidence of 
the community, at once commanded a 
large share of public patronage. 

In 1872 
become president of another and 
Mr. Richard H. Cham- 
berlaine, who died in office, in July, 1879. 
Mr. Wm, H, Peters succeeded Mr, Cham- 


continued as president of 


President Taylor resigned to 
bank, 


was succeeded by 


berlaine, and 


the bank until his retirement from active 
business, about eighteen months ago. 

In January, 1877, Mr. Walter H. Doyle 
was elected assistant cashier, and in 1870 
became cashier, Mr. W. W. Chamberlaine 
having treasurer of 
the Senbourd & Mr. 


Doyle occupied the position continuously 


resigned to become 


Roanoke Railroad. 
until his election to the presidency on the 
Mr. 


In July, ISS5, the capital was increased 


retirement of Peters. 
to $100,000, $40,000 of which was capital 
ized from the surplus fund, and the re 


maining $10,000 was paid in by the stock- 





holds rs, 


In July, 


ISS9, the capital was 


further increased to $200,000, $50,000 
coming out of the surplus fund and S50, 
(WH) allotted to desirable depositors, not 
stockholders. In October, 1891, the capi 
tal stock of the bank was again increased 


The 


increase was allotted to and taken by the 


to its present capital of S300,000., 
stockholders 

The dividends declared since the organ- 
ation of the bank in May, 1867, aggre- 
ate S456,185.50, being 452 per cent., or 
The 


fund and undivided profits have steadily 


14 per cent. per annum, surplus 


accumulated, and aggregate today $240,- 
(00. notwithstanding the liberal dividends 
declared, and never was the business of 
the bank in a more satisfactory condition 
than at the present time. Those who are 


now, or have heretofore been, associated 


with the Citizens’ Bank take pride in the 


position it has uniformly maintained, and 


can justly claim it has, at all times, dis 


charged its duty to the public and its 
stockholders 

The are Walter 
H. Doyle, president: John W. Perry, vice 
Tench F. Tilghman, cashier: 
directors, J. W. Perry, McD. L. Wrenn, 
G. M, Serpell, John Twohey, John N, Wil- 
liams, Geo. C. Reid, George A. Schmeltz, 
C. D. Kenny, W. H. Doyle and T. F. 


Tilghman 


bank officers at present 


president; 


These are well-known business men. 


With large private interests, and are con- 


can 


valuables, 


vided. 


safes are 


space, 


muxdern 


proof, 


nected with 


the 


trade, manufacturing and shipping ot this 


port, 
enterprising; 
ful 
of the 


and 


tinancial 


up-to-date. 


The bank is authorized by law to ; 


executor, 


signee, receiver, trustee and agent 
sumes the whok 
real and personal, attending to the in 
ment of funds, the collection of rents 


payment of taxes, the insurance of 


erty, ete. 


court) and 


building associations and corporations 


buys and 


bonds, and 


gages and collateral security. 


surety on the bonds of exeeutors, adn 


trators and 


State. 
withdrawn 


previously agreed on, and allows inte 


on them. 
The 


convenience 


bank 


ing rooms for individuals and boards 


trustees or 


arate apartments for women, 


Unsurpassed facilities for the storage 


paintings, statuary, books, papers, fan 


plate, heirlooms, keepsakes, etc., are p 


taining plate, 
articles are 
der guarantee, the company assuming f 
und absolute liability for their redelive: 


Safes or 


sizes to suit the needs of customers: lat 


associations a 


The 


from $5 a ye: 


unees are in use, making the vaults abs 


lutely fireproof, waterproof and burgla 


The 


Without any injury to their contents. Tl 
vaults were built by the Hall Safe Co. « 
Cincinnati according to the plans and uw 
der the direction of the Hollar Lock In 
spection & Guaranty Co. of Philadelphi 
and New York, 





betterment aud development o 
In business they are energetic 
in calculating results, 
conservative, 
bank 


machine, thoroughly alive 








It accepts deposits, which may 


handsome coupon and me 


be transacted in privacy, with s 


such 


Trunks, boxes and packages « 


jewelry and other valual 


received for safe-keeping 


vaults rented ingvario 


provided for bankers, buildi: 


nd others requiring unusu 


/ 





scientific 


wens 
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The Lowry Compress and What it Has Accomplished 


a commercial machine the Lowry 
col (ress is three years old. It is barely 
five. vears since the first general ideas of 
the uventor, Mr. George A, Lowry, be- 


gar to take shape in a mechanical form, 
As he principles involved were entirely 
the 


cou cnercial practice required an immense 


nov |, and application of them to 
an ut of thought and experimenting, the 
fac that today the Lowry compress is 
uni ersally acknowledged to be one of the 
gl machines of the world is little less 
tha: wonderful, Only genius backed by 
abi adant capital and enthusiastic conti 
de) -e on the part of men of wealth and 
bus uess ability could have produced such 
res Its in so short a time. 

‘Loe inventor who can show a 


the 


way to 


sia a material 


expense in 
the 


part of 
handling and transporting many of 
ch commodities of commerce is a pub- 
as certainly as the 

the 


its simplest 


lic benefactor just 


great statesman or great philan 


thropist. Reduced to and 
most general terms, the commerce of the 
world consists in two great operations 

first, the production of the things which 
its suste- 


the human race requires for 


nance, comfort and pleasure, and second, 
the conveying of these things when pro 
duced to the communities and individuals 
whe require them. From the beginning 
of history the greater part of the energies 
of mankind have been devoted to these 
two operations, and it would be difficult to 
suy which is more essential to the well- 
being of the world. The producer, to be 
sure, has always been of the opinion that 
his work is the nobler and more essential, 
and the greater reward should accrue to 
him, but nothing is clearer than the help 
lessness of the producer when deprived of 
the services of the conveyor and distribu- 
A mo- 
ment'’s reflection will show that without 
the 


ter of the result of his production. 


the extraordinary development of 


means of conveying and distributing com- 
perhaps, the chief 


modities, which is, 


glory of our time, the whole character and 


method of modern production would be 
It is the comparative perfec 


mpossible, 
tion reached by railroads and steamships 
that has enabled the producer of every 
kind of commodity in our day to avail 
himself of all natural advantages of Joca- 
tion and opportunity wherever they may 
disclose themselves in the whole wide 
world, and so to produce more abundantly 
and more economically than has ever been 


The 


result has been a vast gain to humanity, 


the ease before in human history. 


that for the greater part of mankind 
pressure of want of essential, yet un- 
tainable, commodities has been perma 
ntly done away. The progress of civil 
ition is marked by the incessant efforts 
producers of commodities to produce 
em at less cost (which means with less 
penditure of human effort), and by the 
cessant efforts of the conveyors and dis 
ibuters of these commodities to perform 
The 


ice of every imperfection, whether in 


eir task with a similar economy. 


oduction or in transportation, is addi 
mal human toil to produce the required 
sult, or, to state it in another way, a 
ven amount of human toil imperfectly 
plied produces a less result, and conse 
ently obtains a less remuneration. 
ere is no escape from the eternal law 
nature that the better a thing is done 
ie more the doer profits, and the less 
ell a thing is done the less the doer gets. 


As has already been said, the efforts of 


the conveyors and distributers of commo 


dities to their methods have al 


had 


permanently 


perfect 


results, and have 


the 


ready marvelous 


affected production of 
these commodities all over the globe. One 
of the most wonderful features of modern 
commerce is the way in which almost the 
bulk of the agricultural products 
tilled by 


ducers, is conveyed from one side of the 


entire 


of great areas, millions of 


pro 
world to the other and delivered to those 
who cannot economically produce them, 


but yet can utilize them to the best ad 
The feat annually performed of 


the 


Vantage, 


transporting SO per cent. of cotton 


general practices of trade. A peculiarity 


of the majority of the products of agri 


culture is their excessive bulk as com 


pared with their weight. Now, excessive 


bulk is the worst of all defects from the 


point of view of economic: ' cransporta 


tion, Whether by land or by sea, yet many 


of the chief farm products of the world 


have this characteristic to a peculiar de 


Such are cotton, wool, hay, straw, 


eree. 


corn-stover, flax, hemp, jute, sisal, es 


parto, and, in fact, any and all products 
of a fibrous nature, It follows, then, that 
any invention which makes it possible to 
bulk of 


reduce the these commodities as 


























wtih 
crop of the Sonthern States from the compared with their weight is a positive 
farms where it is grown to the mills in) benefaction to the world. It saves ex 
New England or abroad, thousands of pense in transportation and handling, and 
miles away, is so remarkable that were this means that both producer and con 
it not usual it would fill the world with sumer benetit. The force of this remark 


bulk of all 


the farm products thus transported, if it 


astonishment, The aggregate 
could be realized, would outstrip even the 
most vivid imagination, and all this is the 
direct outcome of the efforts of the trans 
portation and distributing agencies to per 
fect their methods and appliances. In 
deed, in the face of all that these agencies 
have accomplished, it is hard to remem 
rule still holds true that a 


ber that the 


price must be paid for whatever remains 
imperfect and uneconomical, and that the 
higher the cost of the service of transpor 
tation and distribution the less is the 
profits to both the producer and consumer 
of every commodity. 

Even a superficial acquaintance with 
the elements of cost of transporting com- 
modities in general, and farm products in 
fact 


defects in 


particular, reveals the that chere 


still remain very serious the 


has been recognized for an indefinite pe 


riod, and everybody knows what elaborate 
devices have been employed, even at an 
apparently enormous expense, in order to 
get fibrous materials into a small enough 
bulk to be handled and transported at all. 
from one end of the 


The money invested 


world to another in and com 


presses 
presses reaches an enormous sum, and the 
eXpense eutailed in the Ope ration of these 
machines is one of the great taxes upon 
commerce, 

The remarkable character of the Lowry 
consists in the 


compress as a machine 


fact that it is today by general consent 


the best machine in the world for econom 
ically handling these commodities, at the 
same time that it produces a package with 
a density and uniformity far greater than 


When 
that 


have ever been obtained before. 


Mr, Lowry conceived the idea the 


only sound theory in machinery of this 


character Was the theory of compressing 
time instead of in 


materials a little at a 


large masses he hit upon what seems to 
be an exceedingly simple and obvious 
principle, but what as a matter of facet 
nobody else had ever thought of. The re 


sults obtained by putting this prineiplk 


into practice have shown that any othe 
type of machine is hopelessly crude and 
unscientific, and there can be no 


reason 


able doubt that within a very moderate 


period of time the Lowry compress wil! 
be adopted from one end of the world to 
another as embodying the only scientific 
method of mechanicaltreatment of fibrous 
materials for transportation purposes, 

It isa familiar fact in the history of in 
machines 
the 


commonly current have 


ventions that involving a de 


parture from rule-of-thumb methods 


at first to contend 


with all kinds of obstacles, It is curious 


how many people find a way to derive 


profit for themselves from the very im 


The 


COUPS®e, 


perfections of Commercial practice, 
force of all these people ix, of 


thrown in opposition to any improved 


method which deprives them of their op 
portunity for private gain, but the good 
of the majority is bound to prevail in the 
and who is 


the 


long run, any man striving 


against improvement of methods is 


like the old woman keeping back the sea 


with her broom. In the long run the sea 


always has the best of it, and the old 


woman has to ride off on her broom on 


” submerged, 

When the Lowry compress was first in 
troduced in the season of 1899 in the gin 
neries of the South there was a universal 
outcry from the compress men, who saw 
their antiquated method threatened with 
destruction; from = the cotton exporters, 
who were making profits on the sly from 
the patching of ragged square bales, from 
the absorption of moisture, due to stowage 
in duanmip places, and soon; from the steve 
dores, who were paid exorbitant wages for 
screwing square cotton into ships, and 
from a multitude of other persous whose 
immediate livelihood depended upon the 
imperfections of the ordinary square bale, 
All kinds of 


raised against the introduction of the 


ridiculous objections were 
hew 
machine, and both by direct and indirect 
means it 


Wis sought to stifle it in its in 


fancy. But the Lowry compress could not 
be stifled, It 


sound to be 


embodied prin iples too 


successfully withstood by 


these methods, As soon as Low ry cotton 


began to be turned out in considerable 


quantities it became clear that 


persons 


much more numerous and of much more 
consequence than those mentioned could 
find a profit to themselves from the use 


The 
that he 


of the machine, cotton producer be- 


gun to find Wis getting more 


money for his cotton when he had it put 


up in Lowry bales. The railroads found 


that where they had been accustomed to 
haul 12,500 pounds of uncompressed cot 
ton and 25,000 pounds of compressed cot 
ton in a ear, 


they hauled 60,000 pounds 


of Lowry cotton in the same car, and wer 
saved all the expense of concentrating of 
cotton at a compress, The steamship peo 
ple discovered that they could load 50 per 
cent, more cotton in their ships, and that 
loading it less than 


thre expense of wis 


one-third the expense of serewing in 
square cotton, Th insurance people 
found that the Lowry bale was, from 


view, far more desirable 


bale. Finally, the 


their point of 


than the square spin 
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ners who used the Lowry bales in their 


mills had it brought home to them that 


had not been deriving any great ad 


the 


they 


vantage from the patching which 


square-bale exporters had been selling to 
them as cotton, nor from the moisture 
the 
had 


ground into the exposed and ragged cot 


which had been absorbed by square 


bale, nor from the dirt which been 


ton on its surface. Having had a trial of 
the La bale, 


interested p 


Wry all these great classes of 


irties wanted more of it, and 


in spite of the louder and louder clamor 


against it, the demands for this improved 


form of package have been so insistent 


that there can now be no doubt that the 


Lowry bale of cotton is rapidly coming to 


be the recognized ideal which must as 
surely supersede the barbarous square 
bale as the cotton gin superseded the 


method of hand ginning. A very charac 


teristic illustration of the inevitableness 
of this change is a statement recently 
made by one of the most prominent rail 


road men in the country, President BE. P. 
Atcheson, Topeka & Santa 


been 


Riple y ol the 
Fe Railroad. 


fostering the 


Having accused of 


Lowry bale by illegitimate 


means, President Ripley emphatically de- 
nied the charge in an interview published 


in the Galveston News of December 15, 


101, but then went on to speak as follows: 


“* * * 7 know but little about the 


round-bale controversy which seems to be 


raging in this State, and that little is 
largely derived from what I have read in 
the Texas paper. I do know, however, 


that from a railroad standpoint the round 
bale is a most desirable package; that its 


ise Will enable us to handle the crop with 
much less equipment and with much less 
For that 


encouraged the 


expense for handling. reason 


round-bal 
This 


only we have 


to locate plants on our line. 


! 
people 


has taken the form of pro 


encouragement 
« 

viding locations and furnishing sidetracks, 

but has stopped there, 

“I realize that much money invested 
in the old-style compresses, and have no 
desire to injure those who are interested 
in that business. But from a transporta 
tion point of view the advantages of the 
round bale are so obvious as to need no 
further elucidation. Whether or not the 
round bale is desirable from the stand 
point of the spinner or manufacturer of 
cotton goods I cannot say But if it is ad 
vantageous to these interests, I cannot 
ee why it is not destined to come into 


universal use, since it is such an enormous 


improvement in the way of economical 
handling oo 

What President Ripley, as a representa- 
tive of the railroad interests, has so em 
phatically stated is paralleled by repeated 
statements from representatives of all the 
other interests vitally connected with the 
production and e of cotton, No amount 
of disingenuous argument can destroy the 
effect of sledge-hammer utterances like 
his, and President Ripley was speaking 
not theoretically, but from actual expe 


iio & Santa Fe 


Gulf. Color 


rience 
Railroad had actual figures showing that 
the average carload of compressed square 
cotton on its line was 26515 pounds: the 
iverage revenue per car from Texas com 
mon points to Houston, $140.53; the av- 
erage revenue per car per mile, 45.7 cents, 
and the average number of days in transit 


Houston, 9.2 


added, of course, the time 


from the compress to ito 


which must be 


required for twice the number of cars to 

meentrate the cotton from the initial 
point to the compress) The same road 
found that the average weight of Lowry 


males per car was 48,098 pounds, the av- 


erage revenue per car $265.79, and the 
average revenue per car per mile 78.9 
cents, while the average number of days 


from the initial point to Hous 
The 


on a 


in transit 


ton was only eight saving of ex 


cotton 


season's 


business, if it all moved in Lowry bales, 
and 


fail to 


would obviously be enormous, any 


up-to-date railroad man could not 
throw his influence as strongly as possible 
in the direction of getting cotton into 
Lowry bales in order that his road might 
experience the benefit. The triumph of 
the Lowry bale of cotton in the near fu- 
ture is absolutely assured. It meets the 
needs of those who have it in their power 
to dictate how cotton shall be put up for 
shipment, i. e., the farmer, who gets more 
money for his crop in Lowry bales than in 
square bales: the transportation agencies, 
handle 


vastly less expense, and the spinners, who 


who can the Lowry bale with 
get their cotton cheaper and in better con- 
dition. <All the efforts of the middlemen 
and scavengers of commerce cannot with- 
stand the pressure of these vitally-inter- 
ested parties. 

But the Lowry compress is not ouly rev- 
olutionizing the handling of cotton; it is 
doing the same thing for the great forage 
crops of the country—hay, alfalfa, corn 
stover, straw, ete. In proportion to their 


value, no commodities cost so much to 


transport as these when handled in the 


prevailing way. A carload of hay weigh- 


ing only 20,000 pounds, when the car is 


capable of carrying 60,000 pounds, is 
highly uneconomical and _ inevitably 
means a high freight rate. Again, for 


ocean shipment, a ton in weight of hay 
measuring 140 to 160 cubic feet is about 


the most undesirable cargo a ship can 


have. On the other hand, Lowry bales of 
forage are shipped in carloads of 60,000 


pounds and over, and when stowed in ; 


ship's hold a ton of Lowry hay occupies 
only fifty to sixty cubie feet, and is as de- 
sirable cargo as grain. The introduction 
of the Lowry process has developed the 


export trade in forage to a wonderful ex- 


tent in the last two years. Many thou- 
sunds of tons are now being shipped 


monthly from the Atlantic ports to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, and from the Pa- 
cifie ports to the Philippines, China and 
Alaska, 


the benefits 


It is needless to call attention to 


accruing to the farmers of 


the country from this opening up of for- 
eign markets for a commodity raised in 


such abundance, but hitherto available 


only for home consumption. 


The wonders of the Lowry compress do 


not end with cotton and forage. It is 


baling sisal in Yucatan, wool in the West, 
scrap tin in Pennsylvania, pine straw in 
will soon be 


Georgia. It baling hemp in 


the Philippines, esparto in North Africa, 


jute in India, alfalfa in Chile and Argen- 
tine, rags in Italy and Japan, wood pulp 
in Canada and Maine. Wherever there 


are fibrous materials to be put in shape to 
transport long distances there the Lowry 


compress is being called for as the only 


machine operating on really scientific 


principles and producing ideal results. 


lruly it may be said that few human in- 
ventions have produced such widespread 
changes in the com- 


and revolutionary 


merece of the world. 


HOUSTON AND SOUTH TEXAS. 


Their Advantages as Viewed by 
Bryant-McEnnis Land Co. 
of Houston. 
lines of railroad, 


With her 
deep-water channel to the Gulf of Mexico, 


fourteen 


on which the government is now working: 
cheapest of fuels from the Beaumont oil 
fields, backed up by forests of choice 
woods; mountains of iron and other ores, 
quarries of marble and granite, glass- 
bearing sands, beds of asphalt, immense 
salt mine, enormous yield of cotton, large 


output of rice and sugar, the waste from 


which makes good paper material, and 
other raw material found in the territory 
tributary to her, Houston is destined to 
be the manufacturing center and seaport 
of the South. 

South Texas contains two-thirds more 
fine sugar-cane land than the combined 
Hawaiian Islands, and is the cuming rice 
field of America, there being hundreds of 
thousands of acres adapted tu these most 
profitable crops, and to cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, fruit, vegetables, etc., and as this 
sold at 
prices ($10 to $15 per acre), farmers of 


land is being very reasonable 
the North, East and West are being at- 
tracted this way, and numbers of them 
are deserting their old homes in the cold 
sections of this country and locating in 
our delightful climate, where they can 
make more money with less expenditure 
of cash and labor, and when South Texas 
has all of its rich lands in cultivation 
there will be no wealthier section of coun- 
try in the world. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
now being expended in the construction 
of rice canals and irrigating plants and 
other enterprises, and numerous other 
similar projects are awaiting capital to 
develop them; in fact, we are in position 
to loan out millions of dollars for develop- 
ment purposes at considerably higher rate 
of interest than capital is securing else- 
where, and on ironclad security, in which 
connection it may be said that we have 
issued a pamphlet entitled “Alien Land 
Laws of Texas,” a copy of which, and 
other literature, we will send if you are 
interested. 

If you want to loan your money at a 
handsome rate of interest, if you want to 
buy rice and cane land which will easily 
double in value within a year or two, if 
you want an oil gusher, iron or salt mine, 
or want to organize a stock company for 
any purpose, or are in any way interested 
in Texas, we will cheerfully furnish any 
information desired. 


We refer to any bank or firm in our city. 
BrYANT-McEnnis LAND Co., 
No. 1015 Moore-Burnett Bldg., 


Houston, Texas. 





FIREPROOF PAINT. 


The Success of Lythite in Preventing 
Fires. 





Mill men and manufacturers are mani- 
festing an increasing interest in Lythite, 
a cold-water 
Frank §8., 


fireproof paint made by 
De Ronde Company of New 
York, and which is claimed by many to 
be the best absolutely fireproof paint 
The De Ronde Com- 


pany has issued a very interesting booklet 


which can be used. 


containing fae-similes of original letters 
f recommendation from prominent firms 
all over the country, in which the excel- 
are testified to in the 


For the benefit 


lences of Lythite 
most unqualified terms. 
of those who have yet to learn of the su- 
of Lythite, it 
that it is a 


perior qualities may be 


stated dry powder, which, 
when mixed with cold water, produces a 
perfect liquid paint, suitable for both in- 
is made in 
It is 
regarded in especially high favor for use 


terior and exterior work. It 


pure white and twenty-four colors. 


in factories, mills, large plants and build- 
of the ex- 
treme whiteness of the paint and the hard, 


ings of all kinds on account 


firm, fireproof surface, which increases 


the light, keeps the walls and ceilings in a 
clean, healthy, sanitary condition, and 
renders them absolutely fireproof. 


The interesting book of testimonials re- 
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ferred to contains a number of most sig- 
nificant statements. One, from the Cion- 
zales Fish & Oyster Co. of Mobile, tells 
how $30 worth of the paint saved a *10,- 
000 office building from destruction. !nq 


conflagration which destroyed severa] 


buildings on each side of the Ganzales 
building, the heat even drew the resin out 
of the pine, but on account ot the Lyt lite 


the paint prevented the lumber from) ig. 


niting. 

Lumber companies, iron works, ¢o'ton 
mills, distilleries, packing companies and 
many others testify to the entire satis’ ac- 
tion which has followed the use of ‘he 
paint, and every expression is to the effect 
that Lythite is superior to anything that 
may be used for either interior or exterior 
application. One customer in Massachu- 
setts states that the paint is used to cover 
the plaster of the house throughout, «nd 
that better results have been secured w ith 
the application of two coats of Lythite 
than could have been expected from one 
coat of varnish and two or three coats of 
lead. 

All of the testimonials are of the s: 
tenor, giving in the strongest 


poss 


terms an unqualified endorsement of 


paint in all cases where either a fi 


hard paint is desired or where whitewas 
or calcimining might be employed. 





Southern Electrical Supply Co. 
Intelligent planning and supervision 
the 
is fast becoming 
South. 


sort 


installation of electrical machin 


appreciated through: 


the The demand for equipni 


of this s rapidly extending, a 


much loss can often be avoided by « 


gaging experienced men. It is to m« 
this want that the Electrical 
Supply Co, of Norfolk, Va., aims. The 


record of this concern indicates its s 


Southern 


cess in this respect. It was started 
Baltimore in April, 1896, and in Augu 
of the following year opened an office 
Norfolk to better care for the then ra 
idly-increasing electrical development 
the South. In 1900, it so 
out its Baltimore business, and has sin 


February, 


been occupied in supplying the Southe: 
trade from Norfolk. 
business was incorporated as the Sout! 


Last September t! 


ern Electrical Supply Co., with enlarg: 
facilities. The business of the Zamoisk 
Palmer Company was bought out by M 
A 
the 
which Mr. Palmer is president. 


Palmer in 1898 and carried int 


Southern Electrical Supply Co., « 
The accumulated experience and bus 
ness prestige brought to the company 
it now stands by these changes gave 
wider scope to its operations. It wa 
found that the active spirit leading Sout! 
ern industrial development needed tl 
same celerity in executing contracts th: 


Thi 


caused the company to arrange to carr) 


was so helpful in other sections, 


in stock, ready for urgent calls, equi 


ment and machinery for electric-ligh 


plants, central stations, trolley lines, tel 
ephone exchanges and other enterprises 
that required electrical outfitting. It is 
operating through the various Souther 
States because of this preparedness to 
The company has a 
Besides Mr, Palmer, 
another man of experience is the treas 
The latte 
was superintendent of the Virginia Elec- 
tric Light Co. at Norfolk, Va., for sev- 


fill requirements. 


corps of experts, 


urer, Mr. James L. Belote. 


In August last he resigned 


Mr. Belote is 


circles as a 


enteen years. 
to go with this company. 
well 
specialist upon the equipment of central 


known in electrical 


stations, 
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Ost sig- 
1€ Gon- 
le, tells 
a S10,- 7 
ar A New $1,000,000 Dry Goods and Notion House 
several ) ) 
anzales . * 
co. The Lloyd L. Jackson Company and Its Wide Operations 
Lyt lite 
On) ig 
In no branch of trade is the city of ing firms in the North, South and West, with civic progress. Had he not been Through this company General Jackson 
“ me Baltimore, with its widely ramifying prompted to unite their capital and ex- wedded to business the appreciation of is also brought into close touch with the 
rv ss comercial interests, stronger than in perience in this new company because the people would have long ago tendered industrial progress of the South, as it has 
of th the wholesale dry goods business. As of the realization that Baltimore af- him high office. No important public been of splendid service in securing the 
» effect a matter of fact, its leadership in this forded the largest opportunities for a movement, especially those that stand imvestment of capital for this purpose. 
£ that line of trade has made the city famous. broadly national organization that would for advancement, has been undertaken Although holding responsible public 
terior The output of dry goods each year from measure up in resources to the require- without an invitation to him to help in and financial positions, it is in his own 
sachu- this city is phenomenal. That the great ments of the times. From a city where setting the pace. He is now filling his >™SiMess that the greater ambition and 
seth volume of business is not only main- such a huge volume of dry goods busi- third term as president of the Mer energies of General Jackson are fixed, 
, and taine |, but is steadily establishing new ness is handled it is expected to find a chants and Manufacturers’ Association, With thirty-five years’ experience in the 
l with : 22.2 : ‘ : : ' wholesale dry goods trade, he has acea- 
records, is the striking feature of this house of the twentieth-century type, with which is a body of aggressive men rep- ‘ 
ythite aly : ; ' : mulated a knowledge that is not only 
business. Manufacturers at home and all this implies in amplitude of capital resenting millions of capital and thou- 7 ; 
n one / , ; useful to his own company, but of espe- 
rape broad have their fashions molded by and wealth of experience. sands of employes. This association is cial benefit to its patrons. Few men are 
the demands of the Baltimore market. The organization of this company has more than a local body, and the weight as well informed about market condi 
si It safe to say that more successful given a distinct impetus to the whole- of its influence has secured many impor tions, and fewer still have the judgment 
3s sy lties owe their creation to the de- sale dry goods trade of Baltimore, and tant advantages for the commercial in broad enough to direct the operations of 
f the a of this mar! than to any other has ushered in an epoch of larger growth terests of the country, notably in a ® company which it is roughly estimated 
fi will do a business of $6,000,000) during 





its first year. Thorough!y grounded in 


every detail of his business, he built up 











































W i 7 
» | “aperaapae™ 
ee his company upon a solid) basis rhe 
A high character of the personnel will at 

< | once give assurance that the nine grand 
lb | departments into which this company has 

/ i divided its pn rations embrace the hest 

{ available knowledge. This, of course, 
so . i lends value to the products handled, as 
ah | they represent the elections of those 

: a i who have been well trained, 
na Cys Sadan Recently the company opened an oflice 
: . in Pittsburg, Pa., in the Renshaw Build 
. ) ing, Mth and Liberty streets Tere full 
lines are on exhibition in Pittsburg at all 
‘ times, embracing a variety of assort 
‘ ’ a ail ments both in dry goods and notions, and 
le g including white voods, linens, dress 
PD ay goods, wash fabrics, draperies, link 
$8 ie 
i , blankets, quilts, flannels, hosiery, under 
: H way wear, gloves, laces, embroideries, hand 
_ kerchiefs, shirts, overalls, ladies’ irts 
£ a he . , 
| ‘ 2 8 fs high-class novelties and small wares 
a Saat 
t] i my Messrs, Theodore T. Sansbury, O. HH, 
5 Price and Florence Spamer are resident 
7 } salesmen connected with the Pittsburg 

I H “a otlice, 

{ The company has also established 
| otlices at Atlanta, Ga., in the Gould 
Building, and at 395 Broadway, New 

: ; York, corner Walker street. 

Such a corporation as the above details 
have shown must necessarily have large 
financial backing. In this feature the 
company is strong and has a paid-in capi- 

L. L. JACKSON COMPANY'S NEW BUILDING tal of $1,000,000, Its officers are: Presi- 


int . is Sng ; : +) oe ane . m™ . Ge Joyd L. Jackson; first vice- 
intuence. In this respect Baltimore isin every detail of this business. To the transportation way and from Congress. one, San. Fae seg 
president, I. Manning Parsons; second 


truly cosmopolitan. The variety of thousands of dealers scattered through The merchants of the South have par- 
vice-president, J, Hurst Purnell; treas- 


Wants that come to this dry goods center the South and West and in the East who ticularly benefited from a number of J ph W. Crook; ecretary Al 
urer, Joseph ° OOK, secretary, «44> 


range from the staid old-fashioned to the recognize that buying in the best mar- these, and during his administration as bert Diggs. The directors of the com- 
ve newest fad. So extensive is the’ kets is the most important step to quicken head of the Merchants and Manufae- pany are Lloyd L, Jackson, D. F. Me- 


volume of business and so broad is its their own sales, this event is of real per- turers’ Association the extension of the Mullen, I. Manning Parsons, Frederick 
distribution that many experienced man- sonal interest. It confirms the reputa- stop-over privilege and the securing of DPD. Miller, J. Hurst Purnell, Florence W. 
ufucturers feel the pulse of the Balti- tion Baltimore has achieved. and dis cheaper transportation to merchants MacCarthy, Isaac Newton Todd, John 
Kern, D'Arcy P. Bryan, George Turner, 


. , : 3 y 4 "iHliams. Joseph W. Crook, 
tant departure in their products. diversified and up-to-date ‘oducts ¢: has done for » goner m oa N. Winslow Williams, | : 
p-to-date produc can ha ne for the general commercial in- Robeson Lea Low, Heary H. Bants, Wil 


more trade before making any impor- poses of any doubt as to where the most have been conspicuous in the work it 


With such a prestige it is not surpris- be found. terests of that section. Gen, Lloyd I : 
eatin * liam A, Lewin. 
| 


Inx that the momentum of trade swing- As the executive head of this company Jackson is also identified with large The location of the company is at 


ux towards this center has caused the has been a powerful factor in developing financial interests that center in Balti ent at 23 and 25 Hanover street, but it 
orsanization of such a concern as The the city’s trade, and has been the chief more. Chief among these is the Marv will, about July 1 of this year, occupy the 
Lloyd L. Jackson Company. This cor- spirit in forming this new company, land Trust Co.. of which he is vice-presi- magnificent new warehouse shown in 


poration is composed of men who have something about his personality will be dent. This company’s operations are in- the accompanying cut. This building 
mode a life-study of the dry goods trade of interest. Gen. Lloyd L. Jackson is ternational in their scope, as evidenced will be one of the largest and most per 
oa : ; , . — “— fectly-appointed structures in the coun 

ll its branches. Some have been for one of Maryland's first citizens. He is by the fact that it has lately financed yup - ” — 
, try. It was designed and is being built 


years in Baltimore houses of well-known a leader not only in a business sense, but a plan to give the city of London a , pecially for the busit f tl E fn 
« ‘spech 7 or 1@ HuUSINeSS O 1e A0VE 


reputation; others have come from lead- in the broader things that have to do typical American rapid-transit service. | Jackson Company 
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The soil is peculiarly adapted to 
growing of the strawberry, and the 


crop 
of especial value for Northern shipment, 


The labor question might be tion. 


to offer little 


thought 
The plant the 
will start out with about 350 operatives, 





trouble. 


some 


earliness of the climate makes the 


DIVERSIFYING IN COTTON 


Plans of a Manufacturing Company of Charleston 


and applications have already been re- 


ceived from fully three times that many Strawberries are often found in un- 


operatives, and no difficulty whatever is dant supply here in the middle of 


fields 
market early in April. 


July 
the first fruit to 





anticipated in getting all the desired help. from which sent 





The pay will generally be on the “piece- With seasons gq 

















[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
work” basis, and the operatives will earn few weeks earlier than Norfolk and but It 
Charleston, S. C., February &. : : " : . : 
: fully as much as is possible in any other little later than Charleston, the growing of L 
It is in the side-lines of the cotton ment have been bought. The bag fac- Mull. of vegetables for the Northern market js Was! 
manufacturing business that there is just tory will start out with an equipment of The factory has its own electric plant, becoming an immense industry. The just 
now the greatest opening. Mill after 10,000 spindles and 200 looms. The ®" is constructed in absolute compli- farmer and trucker finds that here two, appt 
mill has been erected to manufacture looms are what are known as the Cromp- ®2ce with the association's requirements end often three, crops can be easily when 
yarns and cloth goods. There are com- ton-Knowles seamless-hag looms, and 8 te fire protection. The company has raised in one year on the same land, Ac- is th 
paratively few mills that devote their turn out a perfect and seamless bag, and its own warehouses, also built upon the cessibility to market, long seasons and is net 
energies entirely to the manufactured the only sewing that is necessary is of T"eduirements of the insurance companies, practical immunity from disastrous frosts con 
product. There is today what is claimed the top after the bag is filled and ready The mill is heated and cooled by the are other important advantages, board 
to be the largest seamless-bag factory to be closed up ' Sturtevant system. The mild winters permit outdoor work basen 
in the country in the city of Charleston. The Royal Bag & Yarn Manufactu The oflicers of the company are: George throughout the entire year. There are remil! 
It has been stated that a cotton-mill ing Co, expects to turn out the finished -‘- Wagener, president; James M. Sei; not many small farms for sale, and the clean 
plant could not pay in Charleston. That product, and the cotton will go into the ™OUS, Vice-president; George Lunz, sec- small farmers are generally independent 
this was idle talk has been ply | en factory at one entrance, and out of the etary and treasurer; George A. Wage- and prosperous; but the large plantations ee 
by the remarkable success of the Royal other will be sent bags for flour. salt, Uer FF. W. Wagener, C., H. Drayton, are being subdivided, and good lands can 
Bag Manufacturing Co It is not so sugar, seed. money. fertilizers or any- “James M. Seiginous, directors. be bought cheaply from $3 to $30 per acre, | 
much of a wonder that the enterprise has thing else that is i“ be put up in that The expectation was to have the plant Washington is a rapidly-growing town | 
been a reat suece when it is known style of package. in operation by this time, but the steel of 6500 inhabitants, situated on a beanti- 
that Mr. George A. Wagener h: been lhe cotton is to be spun into yarns. and Strikes delayed the work somewhat, and ful eminence overlooking the Pam 'ico 1 
the president of the company, and that he the yarns are then wa te naeiiida inte the the present purpose now is to start the river, an arm of Pamlico sound, at the 
has put competent men like Mr. George cloth bags: then the bags are to be mew and splendid plant about the middle head of deep-water navigation. Its fa- 
Lunz in charge, and that he constantly printed and finished. If the bags are to Of February. AvuGusT KouHN. cilities for transportation are exceptional, 
keeps his hands on the lever he printed, the factory is equipped with caitnstiaenieininaiintinitstainia By fast freight it is within eightcen 
The Royal Bag Manufacturing Co. complete printing outfit. Presses using WASHINGTON, N. C. hours of 10,000,000 urban population. It . 
started business o » small scale in ; 1y as six colors are installed, and in : is one of the great lumber towns in North ' 
Hayne street ISS. Then the com- the company has its own stereotyping What Is Offered in the Pamlico Sec- Carolina. Some of the finest fields of 
tion of This State. tobacco in the country are nearby, d 
\ striking array of advantages con- the town is located in the heart of the f 
fronts the homeseeker who visits the de-  bright-tobacco-growing section. Its fish 
‘ lightful Pamlico section of North Caro- and oyster interests give support to thon- 
lina, that makes its most attractive dis- sands of people on the adjacent waters, 
play in and around the bustling town of and is a growing business. 
Washington, in Beaufort county. Stick- The Chamber of Commerce of Wash- 
ing closely to demonstrable facts will ington, N. C., has collected specifie data 





paint a more glowing picture than the that will amplify for those who inquire | 
i 
most imaginative pen in describing this this running review of what is aptly | 


, . aroma 
locality. One could approach the study termed the garden spot of the coastal- 


senses 

















of this section to determine its availa- plain region of North Carolina. et 
ons ; The 
bility as a healthy home for those not bricl 
a : gaa rick 
endowed with a vigorous constitution and 
a bes . A STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE BANK. where 
find satisfying results. Under compari- lepl 
: . : telephe 
Tue Roya BaG AND YARN MANUFACTURING Co., CHARLESTON, 8. C. son as a location for a man with - mod- (he Nerfolk National Bank and Its pateh 
lure D. A. Tompkins Co,, ENGINEERS, CHARLOTTE, N. ( erate competency and an appreciation of Long Record of Success. the of 
" , . ae ° ° e oO 
Copyright, 1902, by D. A. Tompkins. Used by Permission. what nature affords in an equable cli- ais . ee — , 
' : ge Friends of the Norfolk National Bank of ear 
mate for the fullest enjoyment of life, it oor ; é ae Seaae 
pany had a capital stock of $30,000, and and electrotyping plant in the building. y-ould afford an ideal selection. To one take a pride in telling of the uniform and of thi 
that was increased first to $50,000 and If colored work is wanted, the company y-ho looks to the soil for profitable oceu- unbroken prosperity which has attended 
later on to $75,000, Never was there a has its own dye plant. pation there are manifold opportunities. the institution throughout the sixteen 
failure to pay a good dividend, and so The Royal Company is also equipped The position of the town as a distrib- Years of its existence, and draw from its 
successful was the enterprise, and so per- for the manufacture of all grades of yting point is worth serious attention ¢#reer a deduction as to the solid finan 
sistent and healthy the demand for the yarns, and especial attention is to be from business men and manufacturers. cial condition of the city itself. Estab- 


product of the factory, that there was paid to the twine department, and in ad- The climate of this section is salubri- lished in 1885, there never has been a time 
not the slightest trouble to organize and dition to manufacturing all of the twine ons, Its average temperature is 61 de- When the bank was otherwise than sound 
build the Royal Bag & Yarn Manufaec- needed for the bags, a large product will grees Fahrenheit, as follows: Spring, to the core, and it is some years since its 
turing Co, The latter company is the be offered on the market. 5S degrees: summer, 77 degrees: au- reports first showed it to be not only t! 

outgrowth of the original Royal Com- The Royal Bag folks now have a na- tymn. 62 degrees: winter, 45 degrees, leading bank of Norfolk, but one of the 
pany, but it is a separate and distinct tional demand for their products, aud [Phe rainfall shows an average precipita- largest financial institutions in the State of 


corporation rhe present purpose is to while the new plant will manufacture tion of 55.28 inches. as follows: Spring, Virginia. With a capital of $400,000, it 
continue the Royal Bag Manufacturing from start to finish the cotton bags, the 4 95. summer, 17.044: autumn, 13.10; has a surplus of $200,000 and undivided 
Co, in Hayne street and turn out jute manufacture of the jute bags, necessary yjpter, 12.24. Notwithstanding this profits of over $175,000, while the deposits 
and cotton bags to the full capacity of for the fertilizer and other trades, will riinfall. the humidity tables show a com- run to more than $2,500,000. The policy 
the plant, which is about 10,000,000 bags be continued and enlarged. The Royal paratively dry iat which dryness of of the bank has always been prudent, 
a year, The new company has erected people have worked up their business be- the atmosphere, as elsewhere in the long- While not “hide-bound,” and the manage- 
the most complete and thoroughly- cause they have given the trade exactly jog pine lands in North Carolina, is ment is credited with all the liberality and 


equipped bag factory in the country. What was wanted, and there has been no found to be decidedly favorable to health public spirit that is consistent with t! 


of 10,000,000 


bags 


ditt 


Everything about the trouble in disposing 


safe conduct of a financial institution. 
the 


plant is new and and longevity, and especially so to the 


up-to-date. A brick building three stories a year, and there will be no more prevention of and recovery from = con- It is not aside mark to say that 








a considerable West In 


ment to develop 


dian business 


in their native home the grape, the pear 


ind the berry are to be found in perfee- 


Bank for Savings and Trusts, an offsho 
of the Norfolk National Bank. 





in height and 100 feet wide and 244 feet culty in disposing of the additional . imption and similar diseases which de- much of the success of the Norfolk N 
long was especially erected for the new 20,000,000 seamless bags that will be put ,, lop in more rigorous climates. The tional Bank is due to the untiring zeal and 
plant under the direction of the D, A, on the market. death-rate in this section is actually less financial ability of President Caldwell 
Tompkins Company of Charlotte The The Royal Company has no selling than the average for North Carolina, Hardy, who has been with the bank from is on 
power plant is in an annex The new agents, and it handles its own product, whieh is 11.38 per 1000. This is lower its foundation. Mr, Hardy’s eminence in produce 
plant has been located on a beautiful 15- and in that way makes a respectable div- than the average for the United States, the banking world was recognized in a the co 
acre tract just on the edge of the city idend in dispensing with a middleman There are no extremes of heat or cold, very complimentary way recently by his rial e4 
and in the city limits, It is on the line for the sale of its products. Protected by the Appalachian range on election as vice-president of the American followi 
of the street and steam cars and is imm« Some of the goods are sold through the west and warmed by the Gulf Stream Bankers’ Association. He is a North an enti 
diately opposite the exposition grounds, brokers, but on these sales a small brok- 6) the east, the winters are tempered, Carolinian by birth, but was educated in Mater’ 
The company is erecting a series of neat erage is allowed on actual sales. The while the salt sea breeze dissipates the New York. Returning South, he engaged and we 
homes for the operatives, The scheme is bags now made go all over the United  cujtry heat of summer, giving such ideal in the banking business at Norfolk, and butteri 
to build homes better than the average States, one of the largest flour manufac- oonditions that many of the products of was cashier of the Norfolk National Ban | lard, p 
of those offered operatives. turers being a heavy customer of the 4 cemi-tropical and temperate clime grow at its beginning. He became president in only o1 
company. It is the hope of the manage-  .ije hy side in Inxuriant profusion. Here 1899, and is also president of the Norfol world 


ene, 
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Interesting Food Plant 


Details of the Butterine Manufacture 
at Langdon, D. C. 








It is worth a visit to the little village 


of Langdon, D. C., five miles out of 


great 
that 


vats. Seeing milk and cream in 


quantities, the tyro is informed 


also 





Washington on the Baltimore & Ohio the company uses ninety pounds of milk 
just find out what a clean, sweet and to every 100 pounds of by-product, as 
appetizing thing oleomargarine really is the oleo and neutral are called. Cotton 
when rightly made, and how erroneous seed oil is used in some of the cheap 
is the popular opinion that the product grades. 
js neccessarily as full of mystery and queer On the third tloor are the “ripening” 
components as the traditional plate of tanks for milk, the four having 1000 gal 
boarding house hash. From attic to lons capacity each There are 
basement of the Standard Butterine Cos twelve cream vats with 1000 pounds ca- 
remarkably interesting plant scrupulous pacity each, and it is announced that 600 
ceanliness everywhere prevails, and the gallons of cream are used daily. When 
| 

| 

’ 











aroma of the place is as pleasant to the 
senses as Dew-mown hay. 
The 


brick building is devoted to the offices, 


front part of the big three-story 


where oak finish, sumptuous furnishings, 
telephones and all modern aids to the dis- 


patch of much business remind one of 


the ollices of some fine bank, <A string 


of cars, part of the company’ own line 


of thirty refrigerator express freights, 





the cream is duly ripened the ingredients 
all go into mixing churns, and from that 
butter-making churns 


into the immense 


below: from these the product descends 


into a cooling vat of iced water. From 
this it is skimmed or ladled off and carted 
to one of the seven big butter-workin: 
machines, where the salt is worked in and 
all the water worked out. Then the big 


masses of beautiful yellow butterine are 








is on the siding, loading the finished 


product for shipment to all parts of 
the country or unloading the raw mate 
rial entering into its manufacture, and 
following down the 600 feet of platform 
an entrance is found to the factory proper. 
Materials are elevated to the top story, 
and work down by gravity, coming out as 
Neutral 


put through a grinding machine, the 


butterine on the big main floor. 
lard 
only one in America and the second in the 
world, and also oleo oil are worked on the 
top floor, and on the floor beneath are the 
and melting 


mi sterilizers, separators 











ver to the print and roll makers, 


wheeled 


who prepare it for the packers. [Immense 


cooling-rooms hold the product until it is 
ready to be wheeled across the platform 
to the refrigerator cars, 

There is no buttermilk, so completely 
has the separating been done. <All the 
is drained into a 


water from the factory 


skimming tank some distance from the 


main building, and from this a small 


quantity of oily stuff is taken and sold to 
soupmakers, and probably it is the best 
cleanliness of the 


test of the general 


process that not the slightest odor comes 


from the barrels of refuse that one finds 
in this room. 

It is said that no more complete plant 
than this exists in the world, and this is 
easy to believe after having gone through 
this wonderfully-equipped factory, There 
are power plants with dynamos, ice plant, 
cooling and heating apparatus, and every- 
thing possible to add to the cleanliness 
and economy of the plant's operation, 
Witness the operation of a laundry, which 
enables the maypagement to furnish white 
aprons, coats and caps to the workers 
every morning. 


The Standard Butterine 


‘o. is mostly 
made up of Washington capitalists, at the 
head of which is Walter P. Wilkins, the 
Other 
Crook, vice-president, and the following 


president. officers are Harrison 
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Wilton 
Cissel, Richard 
G. Waters and 


Richard A, Johnson, 
J. Lambert, Geo. W. 
Ileury B. Munn, J. 


The capital 


lirectors: 


Young, 
mm =. 
$1,000,000, and $500,000 has been put into 


stock is 


Pillsbury. 


the plant, which has been in operation but 
three months. With a superintendent and 
manager of wide experience in both Eng 
land and on the Continent, a native of 
Denmark, named A. Larsen, the highest 


ellicieney has been attained with native 


labor. 

The building of this model factory has 
given the manufacture of oleomargarine 
un impetus that is calculated to be felt in 
this and put the 


all parts of country, 


product in a most favorable light before 


the intelligent public. 


Electric Line from Augusta to Aiken 


AN IMPORTANT ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT. 





An important development undertaking 
is announced in the prospectus of the 
North Klectric & 
Co,, organized to build an electric railroad 
between North Augusta and Aiken, S. C., 


Augusta luiprovement 


and to carry out the plans and purposes of 
the North Augusta Land and Development 
companies, The list of officers and directors 
shows thatthe Williams-Middenudorf inter 
ests of Richmond and Baltimore, who have 
so largely and successfully of late years 
engaged in street-railway and other devel 
South, are promi 


opment work in the 


nently identified with the undertaking, 


and that their associates are also men of 
affairs well known in financial and busi- 
ness circles, North and South. A particu- 
larly attractive proposition is furnished by 
an examination of the assets of the com- 
The 


pany and the estimates of income. 


company, organized under the laws of 
South Carolina, is capitalized at $1,500, 
OOO, one-third of which is preferred stock. 
Five per cent. 50-year bonds are author 
ized to the extent of $1,000,000, but it is 
proposed to offer only SG600,000 at the 
present time, the remaining $400,000 be- 
ing held by the International Trust Co. ot 
Baltimore, trustee and transfer agent, and 
only sold for future improvements and de 

velopments. 


The 


stock 


has acquired all of the 
North 
Development Co., and all but about 3 per 


company 


and assets of the Augusta 


cent. of the stock and bonds of the Land 
Company. It is proposed to build an elee- 


tric railroad to carry freight and passen 


gers from Augusta, Ga., to Aiken, S. C., 
seventeen miles distant, and through the 


Water, 


Warrenville and Granite 


manufacturing towns of Clear 
Bath, Langley, 
ville. The railroad and power-house of 
the new company are being rapidly con 
strueted, and all material and machinery, 
as well is the rolling stock, have been pur 
ehased. Rights of way for the entire line 
of road have been secured, and depot sites 
have been donated by all the manufactur 
which the road will 


ing towns through 


run. Rights through the principal streets 
of Aiken have also been secured. 
The company owns 5000 acres of valu 


able land, 


miles on the Savannah river, just opposite 


fronting one and one-quarter 


Augusta, Ga., and running back about 


five miles towards Aiken. One thousand 
acres of this land have been plotted and 
sites and 


set apart for manufacturing 


building lots. Several prosperous indus 
tries are now in operation, and more than 
100 dwellings have been erected, and are 
now occupied. <A railroad connecting the 
manufacturing plants with the Southern 
Railway is the property of the company, 
Rail 


but is under lease to the Southern 


The 
laid on the 


way for twenty years, company 


owns the railroad track now 


steel bridge spanning the river to Au 


gusta, and has, in perpetuity, the exclu 
sive right to run cars across this bridge 


wiater-works 


It owns a new and perfect 
system suflicient to accommodate OO 
people 

The company has in its treasury S100, 
(MM) of notes from owners of houses and 


lots sold to them by the company on the 


instalment plan, and no purchaser has 


ever defaulted in his payments, 
The railroad to Aiken will run for seven 


miles through the property of the com 


pany, and, on that portion of land not yet 


plotted into lots, new mills are now busy 


sawing lumber, and cordwood is also be 


ing cut for fuel supply. There is in sight 


abundant fuel supply for five years, which 


will prove a saving to the company ot 


$7500 per year in cost of fuel for power, 

These figures are said to be conservative 
as to the value of the assets of the com 
pany: 


SW) acres of land, divided into build 
ing lots at prices now 
tained “ 

200 acres, divided into plots for man 
ufacturing plants at prices now be 
ing obtained 

1000 acres lying directly between Au 
gusta and Aiken 

Steam railroad leased = to 
Railway P 

Water-works, complete 25 OM 

Notes in treasury of company being 


being ob 
SN00 000 


200, 000 
400.000 


Southern 
50.000 


paid monthly 100.000 
Electric road, power-house and elec 

tric-light plant : 00,000 

Total assets present valuation $2,075,000 


The statistics on interurban railroads 
throughout the country show from S2 to 


$10 per capita per annum passenger reve 


nue from the population tributary to the 
line, The cities of Augusta and Aiken, 
together with the intervening towns 


through which the road will run, @omprise 


Allowing 


a population of at least 75,000, 


for this road only $2 per capita of that 


population, gives a yield in passenger bus 
ness of S150,000 gross, or SGO0.000 net, al 
lowing 60 per cent. for operating expenses 

The net 


all sources may be estimated as follows 


revenue of the company from 


Earnings from electric road, passenger. $60,0 


Earnings from electric road, freight 15.0 
Income from notes vielding 12 per cent. 12,000 
Rental from steam road, water-works 
natatoriumand land leased to tenant 8,000) 
$95, 000 
Interest on bonds $30,000 
Dividend to preferred 5 per cent. 25,000 
5 000 


Surplus equals 4 per cent. to common. 340,00 


It is expected that a considerable city 
will be built up at North Augusta, as it is 
a rule for thriving towns to exist on the 
opposite sides of a river from a city of 
such importance as Augusta, Ga., which, 
with its suburbs, has some 60,000 popula 


tion. Considerable development work is 
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already under wa Ni Aug - ‘ ion is one al interest the whok Making Tables for Everybody. having been very satisfactory, and are in mm 
> +. ; . —_ Ps arve , 7 “lar r es 

arrangements | fs : ' ' d experiments in garbage Che Piedmont Table Co. of High Point, N ceipt of a large numbe a poo ho sent 

C., was organized May 16, 1897, with a capital and future delivery Their X2 rik ma. 

chine, with single-column, end-cut automatie 

table, is becoming well and favorably knows, 


carried on in an 

stock of $15,000 Its trade has increased to 

ind costly scale in many places, oon an extent that it has had to materially 
uccessful operation of the Lester increase the capacity of the factory. Goods This machine embodies the most up-to-date 
now being shipped to South Carolina, principles in modern brick-making Chey 


pl t Atlanta cannot fail to attract rt ' 
Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, West Virginia, lim this machine equal to anything on the 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mary- market, and that the single-column, evd-cag 


r States. and an order for 1000 brick is the best and strongest made. t can 


wide attention, 
mind ahd othe 


tal fi i firm in New York has been be furnished with side-cut when so desired 


TRADE NOTES. filled or alee in order for a ecarload for It is fitted with seven-inch bronze thrust 


Maryland and Chieago has been received, bearing, and a very heavy U bolt for adjust 


Paints—Red and Otherwise. order from the latter place calls for a ing the main shaft, and thus keepin: the 
‘ every mouth afterward for point augur close to die and keeping the @, 
rhe company mn: re pacity up as the point augur wears. The 


and high-grade extension, office and point augur for end-cut isa single screw with 


vice-pre 


(thattanoo iint Co hattanooga, 


tchen tables. The management of this con two turns. An improvement has just beeg 
hands of Mr. Charles F. Long, ®dded to their machine in the point igure 

tarv and treasurer of the Which increases the quantity and qv ility, 

since a has taken hold of the The machine is provided with friction iteh 

busi ess t has largely increased pulley, feed roller, hinged front and ird- 
names ened steam die. The bearings are very ong, 

Cotton-Mill Stocks for Investors. and are babbitted with the best mat-rial, 
stocks of Southern cotton rhe automatic cutter is made on the ime 

ve proved ret rkably protitable in principle as the cutters for smaller mac! ines, 
ijority of cases. Not only have undreds of which are in use. The firm is 

mills very generally paid large dl reg about to place on the market a new (ute 
ir dividends, but in most cases the mate matic cutting table which has just been pat. 
I » in the value of their stocks has ented, and which will greatly increase the 


added 1: ly to the profits of investors. By capac ity. The capacity of their machines ig 


Rea 1 ison the fact that mills were built rap- frem 2500 to 5000 brick per hour. 
eds—Iron . heen 
South last year, the supply of = a 
Making Telep! -— for the Whole 


could not easily absorb all 
p Country. 


nd the situation is there 
s of m A manufacturing enterprise of the South 
South ; hat is attracting considerable attent is 
that of the Sumter Telephone Manufactum 

ocks « ing Co., located at Sumter, S. C It sa 


ifferded t ery complete factory equipment, and mikes 


their st 
. he practically everything entering into the con- 

this struction of its large line of apparatus. Its 

of Mr machinery department is completely ur- 
rtanburg nished with the latest and best types of ma- 
ppertunity Chines, inciuding many automatic and vor- 
saving tools The main factory building is 

170 feet long, there being 30,000 square feet 

of floor space, and the arrangement « de- 
partments is such that each is separate and 
Spartanburg Banking Interests. distinet Large sub-die and punching power 

rhe develop ‘ the catton.t busi resses al d for the stamping all 

Mining. Logwaeing and Other : _ . to a . n for the manufact of 
, w : oceee fe o Whos : eon , rttine oo li . ‘ is a perfectly-« ped 
ature of the 

ish 

The wood saw by 

nd-saw mill, a all 

tured right fre he 

phone Manufa ng 

{ es 


er- 


he Middle 


rapidly 


M. W ice, presir 
son, vice-president; Mr. 
and Mr. C. G. Row 


February & Mr High Point National Bank. 


elected presi The National Bank of High Point, N. C., 
Ruilding Engines in North Carolina. ( t used by the death n for business May 31, 1886. It supplied 
need in the community, and 
universal confidence from the 
Great Dry Goods House. ginning At that 


time there was ily 

ilel Miller Company of Baltimore bank in Greensboro, two at Winston and 

increased its capital stock from one at Lexington. There are only thirteen 

© $1,200,000. In connection with its banks, out of the present number of 11% in 

of capital this company has also en the State, which hav been in continuous 

its quarters, and now occupies the six operation longer than this one. On Novem 
story warehouses at 28, 30 and 32 Hopkins’ ber 1, 1888, the former cashier resigned, 
Place, which extend through and include 25, Mr. E. M. Armfield, the present cashier 
27 and 29 South Liberty street. The ware- elected to succeed him. The bank is lo« 


market - . . . 
; ; :, house at 32 Hopkins Place has recently en the corner of College and Salem stre 
iv the demane 


undergone extensive improvements to pre- and ocenpies a commodious, well-lighted 
re has beet pare it for the company’s business. The ventilated building, which is equipped v 
iggregate floor space now occupied is 110,000 fire and burglar proof vault and safe, dot 
square feet This company is one of the’ time-lock and _ safe-deposit boxes. TI 
largest of its kind in the country, and its heve been but few changes either in 
business embraces the general dry goods management or shareholders of the bi: 

de, the features including dress goods, only ten shares of stock having char 

ks, white goods, linens, hosiery, under hands in seven years. It has paid 114 
wear and small wear. Besides being direct cent. ($57,000) in dividends, besides accu 
mporters, the Daniel Miller Company con- lating a surplus and undivided profit acce 


trols in this market the products of a num- of 70 per cent. ($35,000) since its organizat 


} 1 


ver of large mills throughout the country. High Point is indebted in a great meas 
the town ope of its trade extends from the New for what it is today to this institution, fe 
Furnitut ) or : ine on the north through the’ stimulated business along all lines 
: West, taking in all of the South- assisted the manufacturing industries 

unning west to Ohio. The officers and shareholders are largely ir 

“iny are young, active ested in a large number of factories loc: 

n the dry goods trade. there. The officers and directors of the b 

Daniel Miller Company have within the past three years establis 

Mr. Theodore K. Miller; State banks at Randolph, Asheboro, Thet 

Mr. J. Albert Hughes; secretary, ville, Graham, Troy, Madison and Carth 

s M. Easter. These officials, with N. C., all of which use this bank as a 

Theodore K. Miller, Jr.. and C. A pository. The bank solicits the accounts 

board of directors, all banks, individuals, firms and corporati 

in the business of the and guarantees every facility and accon 

dation which their business and resp 

bility warrant Mr. W. J. Armfield, Sr 

the president of the bank: Mr. E. M. A 
J. C. Steele & Sons of Statesville, ield, lier, and Messrs. W. H. Ragan, J. A. 

ifacturers of the New South brick ‘ a J. il. Millis, N. C. English and 

eport their trade for last year as Armfield, board of directors 


Brick Machinery. 














